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[t waa tlie original purpose of the autlior of the foUowing' psgflit 
to prepue a much more extensive and elahorate nork on eener^ 
Geography and Statiatica, thaji thai which is here piesentsd. But 
in the couree of his preparations for il, he was led to doubt whether 
thero was a HuSciently general taste in the pubhc for inquiries of 
the sort, to autliorise Uie expectation af an indemnity for the tabor 
&nd expense of such an undertaking, in the sale of the work; since 
even if successful in the execution, it must be of but temporary in- 
terest and value. That purpose was therefore entirely abandoned. 

The design of the present work was more recently formed. The 
Attention wUch has been paid within a few years past to the subject 
f£ edncation, bos led to the introduction of improved lest books in 
most tj the branches of study pursued in our schools. Great im- 
prorements have been already made in the books used for instruc- 
tion in Geography. But some observation of the course of instruC' 
tion in this branch, has led the author to believe, that a nork upon 
a plan somewhat difibrent irom any of those now in use, executed 
with a. faitlifi)! regard to the present condition of tlie different na- 
tions of the globe, might serve as a valuable aid to this branch of 
education. The science of Geography is peculiarly progressive. It 
requires a constant watch of passing events, and a coieiul notice of 
fiuits daily developed, to keep pace with it» changes. The nundier 
and variety of Geographical bets is infinite. Those which are de- 
■ervine of being recorded, ore sufficient to fill many volumes. But 
the object of a work designed for the lise of schools should be to 
select only such facta as from their importance deserve to be treas- 
ured up in the mind, and such as niay, by a reasonable Aaie of diU- 
^nce on the part of the pupil, be permanently impressed on the 
memory. 

It has been the study of the author, in compiling this work,toeive 

1 accurate general view of the world, and of the parts described, 
aa it exists at the present time, using his best judgment in the se- 
lection of authorities to be rehed upon, and in the choice between 
the often conflicting statements of different authors. Next to the 
authenticity of the facts selected, he has looked to their relative im- 
~ irtance, and has endeavored to retiun, 85 a part of the brief desciip- 
here given, only those which are most deserving of being 
iwn and remembered. Lastly, he has endeavored to present 

lesB titcts in a form in which they may be easily comprehended by 
learner, and in which he may niost easily retain tliem in his 
lemory. For the attainment of uiis latter object, the desciv^vnb& 
(hort, tabular statementa are always avoided, atil noAt^etK axt 
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used only where they are indispensable. In cases where it is de- 
sirable to give a proximate idea of the magnitude or population of a 
place, a near round number is given, in preference to a precise num- 
ber; the round number being much more easily recollected, beinfir 
sufficiently accurate for the purposes for which they are stated, and 
ike precise number,'if attempted to be given, bein^ seldom entitled 
to confidence in its minute accuracy. The descriptions are illus- 
trated by small maps of all the principal countries. These maps, 
thouffh mnited to the si^ of a page or the book, are large enough 
for the purpose of exhibiting to the eye die form and relative posi- 
tion of the several countne8,and the situatidn of the^piincipal places 
deiK^ribed. 

In treating of Mathematical Geography, it was thought proper to 
eidiibit only those principles which are necessary for understanding 
the fona of the globe, the causes of the chiuiges of the seasons, and 
of the difference of the length of davs and of climates, and some 
other i^nomena relating to the earth only, in distinction from th^^ 
other members of the solar system. This part of die treatise maj 
{Hx>ve umntelligible to very youthfhl students. In such case, it is 
recomniended to the teacher to sufl^ the student to pass over this 
part, and to recur to it when his understanding shaQ have become 
sufficiently mature to c(»nprehend it 

A set of questions will be fofond. subjoined to the work, desired 
to assist the learner in ^Kscovering the principal fiicts which he is 
vequired to gather ftom the text, and to impress them upon his mind. 
It 18 recommended that the student shall not be required to commit 
to memory the precise words of the text, provided he can give the 
sense of it in his own language. It is also recommended to the 
teacher, when examining the pupil, not to confine himself to asking , 
the questions here put, out to frame such other questions as wifl 
elicit the facts, which are thought of sufficient moment, stated in the 
text Pupils should be requir^ to study the maps carefully^ to as- 
certain the fi>rm and precise boundaries of countries, the relative 
position of places, and the course of rivers. Questions should be 
put to them, inauiring the situation) on each ioap, of all the principal 
places ^Ehibited upon it 
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Geography is a description of the Earth. 

That part of Geography which relates to the form and 
motions of the Earth, is called Mathematical Geography 
or Astronomy. That which relates to the features of the 
Earth's surface, its climate and temperature, and to its 
animal, vegetable, and mineral productions, is called Phy- 
sical Geography. That which relates to its social institu- 
tions, its divisions into States, and the character and pur- 
suits of its inhabitants, is called Civil Geography. 

This last branch of Geography is that which is most 
important to persons engaged in the common pursuits of 
life, and therefore forms the principal part of an elemen- 
tary treatise, for the use of general readers. 

The Earth is a vast solid body, of a shape nearly round 
like an immense ball, and is composed of land and water. 
Although it appears to be permanently at rest, it is in fact 
in constant motion. It is so large that its surface, except 
where it is made irregular by hills and mountains, appears 
to be flat. 

Three quarters of the Earth are covered with water. 
The surface of the water is rounded to conform with the 
general shape of the Earth. On this surface we can sail 
round the Earth, and in all parts of it, the direction towards 
its centre is called down^ and the direction from \\v^ c^^Vt^ 
tovvards the heavens is called vp. 
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All bodies near tlic Earth linve a lendency lo fall to 
it, or {o move towards its cenire. This tendency 
called llie cllraction of gravitntion. The two i ^ _ 
sides of t!ie Earth are called Antipodes, because ihe in- 
habitants of ench ivhea standing are benealh the feel of 
those of the other. 

Il is ihe nitraction of gravitation which keeps all heavy- 
bodies upon the Earth, unless moved fronn it by some othei- 
force, and which reduces the surface of the water lo a 
form, corresponding with the general form of the Earth. 
The following figure represents, as nearly as it can be 
done on paper, the form of the Earib. 




There is nothing for ibe Earth lo rest upon, but it is sus- 
pended in open space by the hand of the Creator. The 
power of allraclinn, whlcli makes all bodies near the Earth 
fall towards il, would make the Earth fall in ilie Sun, if 
this attraction wure not counteracted by nuoilier power. 

Tlie Earth is in constant motion round the Sun. Tba 
velociiy of this motion is so great, that if il were not re- 
strnliied by ibe iillractioD ofgravitaiion, the Earth would fly 
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off to a greater distance from the Sun, in the same manner 
that a stone, whirled about in a sling flies off, the instant 
It is discharged from the sling. 

The two powers are made to balance each other so 
exactly, that the Earth has continued from the creation to 
revolve about the Sun, varying its distance in different 
parts of its course, but regaining it by fixed laws, so that 
every revolution is the same, and is performed in the same 
period of time. 

Astronomy teaches that the Earth is one of eleven 
bodies, called Planets^ which are perpetually moving in 
regular tracks about the Sun. These tracks are called 
Orbits. The orbits of the planets are of a form called 
Ellipses^ but are nearly circular. 

The Planets all vary from one another in size, then* 
orbits are of different dimensions, and they revolve about 
the Sun in different periods. The Sun is in the centre, 
or more properly in the focus of all the orbits. It is much 
larger than the Earth, being 890,000 miles in diameter. 
It turns round upon its axis once in 25 1-2 days. The 
distance of the Earth from the Sun is 95,000,000 miles. 

The Planets Mercury and Venus are nearer to the Sun 
than the Earth, and are therefore called inferior planets. 
They sometimes pass between the Earth and the Suu, 
and appear as spots on the face of the Sun ; tbey are 
smaller than the Earth, and revolve about the Sun in 
shorter periods. 

The eight other Planets are more distant from the Sun 
than the Earth, and are therefore called superior planets. 
Th^y revolve about the Sun in longer periods than the 
Earth. Three of these Planets, Jupiter, Saturn, and Her- 
schell or Uranus, are much larger than the Earth. Mars 
is less than the Earth, and the four others, Ceres, Vesta, 
Juno, and Pallas are still much smaller. 

The four last named Planets are invisible, except by 
the aid of telescopes, and they were not known fo be in 
existence until the commencement of the present century. 
The planets appear to the naked eye like stars, bvil v^VvWi 
viewed through a good telescope, very d\Se\^xvX% 'YV^ 
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larger planets appear at times to the naked eye, much 
larger than any of the fixed stars. Venus and Jupiter 
appear the largest. 

Besides these eleven planets there are eighteen secon- 
dary planets, called Satellites ^ revolving about the four 
largest of the primary planets, viz. one about the Earth, 
four about Jupiter, seven about 'Saturn, and six about 
Herschell. 

The Satellite which revolves about the Earth is called 
the Moon. The other Satellites are invisible, except by 
the aid of telescopes. But they are of great use to the 
science of Geography and to Navigators, by the aid which 
they afford by means of their eclipses, in determining the 
longitude of places upon the Earth. Saturn is surrounded 
by a peculiar belt called its Ring. 

Tki» Figure ehowa nearly ike proportional nugnitHd* of the erbite 

qf nine (if the Planets. 



V- 



Tho orbits of Juno, 
Ceres and Pallas are 
nearly of the same 
diameter. 



The excentricity of the 

orints of the planets 

is too small to be 

perceived in 

any drawing. 




F), Saturn's orbit 
Jf nearty twice as hug9 
•M tbmt ofJapiter, 



t^ The orbit of 

HxBSHxix or CJra- 

if us, is nearly four times 
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The Sun, the Planets with their Satellitesand the Comets 
compose what is called the Solar System. The science 
which treats particularly of the Solar System and of the 
fixed Stars, is called Astronomy. 

The fixed Stars always preserve the same position, and 
are so far from the Earth that they are not magnified by 
being observed through any telescope, and that their appa- 
rent situation is not changed by being observed from dif- 
ferent parts of the Earth's orbit. 

The revolution of the Earth about the Sun is performed 
in a year, or 365 ds^ys, 6 hours and 48 minutes. This 
revolution causes the change of seasons, for the axis of 
the Earth being inclined at an angle of 23 degrees and 28 
minutes to the axis of the orbit in which it revolves, the 
northern half of the Earth is more expose<l to tlie action 
of the Sun's rays, during one half of its revolution, than 
the southern hair, and in the other part of its revolution the 
southern half is more exposed to the Sun than the northern 
half. While it is winter on one side of the Equator it is 
summer on the other side. 

Beside the motion of the Planets about the Sun, they 
constantly revolve like wheels, about their own axes. The 
revolution of the Earth about its axis is performed in a 
day, or 24 hours. This revolution produces the apparent 
motion of the Sun and other heavenly bodies about the 
Earth, and causes the succession of day and night, it being 
always day on that half of the Earth which is turned to- 
wards the Sun, and night on the half turned from the 
Sun. 

The axis of the Earth is an imaginary line on which it 
revolves, passing through its centre, and the extremities of 
this line are called the Poles, One is called the north 
and the other the south pole. The circle passing round 
the Earth half way between the poles is called the Equa- 
tor, 

As the Sun shines on half the Earth at a time, and as 
the axis of the Earth preserves a uniform direction, 
oblique to the plane of its orbit, the Sun shines beyond tl\e 
north pole during one part of each annua\ tevoVviUow, ^.w^ 
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beyond the soulli pole during the oilier pari. In conse- 
queoce, nolvTilhstanding ihe daily revoliilinn of tlie Earlh, 
that part of il which is at the poles, has a day and night of I 
six nionlhs' duration each. t 

TbG length of ihe day and night on the Equator iS'1 
uniformly twelve hours each. At all other places, (1164 
day is longer in summer and shorier in winter, in propor- I 
tion as the place is further from the Equator, either north I 
or south. 

The obliquity of the Earth's axis, to the plane of ita 
orbit, causes an apparent annual motion of the Sun, north 
and Eomh of the Equator. The circles about the Earth, 
which mark the limits of the Sun's motion towards the 
north and south, are called Tropics. That on the north 
of the Equator is called the tropic of Cancer, that on the 
aouth, the tropic of Capricorn. 

When the Sun is at either of ihe Tropics, it shines upon 
the Eartii beyond the nearest pole, to a distance equal to 
that of Ihe Tropic from the Equator j and at ihe same 
time that part of the Earih extending an equal distance 
from the opposite pole is entirely shaded, through the 
tweniyfour hours. Within this space ibe Sun apparently 
moves round the Earth without setting in summer, and 
without rising in winter. 

The circles which limit tlie parts of the Earth towards 
the poles, on which the Sun rises and sets daily ibrough- 
o'ut the year, are called the Polar Circles. That which 
is near the north pole is called ihe Arctic circle, and that 
which is near the south pole, the Antarctic circle. These 
explanations will be more easily understood by reference 
to the following figures. 
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It nill be perceived- that in ibe relative position of the 
Sarih and Sun, represented in.figure 1, the Sun shines on 
a greater portion of the northern, than of the southern 
hemisphere ; the northern hemisphere being that part of 
the Earth which is north of the Equator, and the southern 
that which is south of it. 

If we suppose the Earth to have changed its relative 
position as in figure 2, the axis N. S. continuing to point 
in the same direction, the greater porlion of the southern 
hemisphere is exposed to the Sun. If we suppose the 
same figure to be piaced directly in front of the Sun, the 
axis slill pointing in the same direction, the northern atfd 
southern parts of it would be equally illuminated. 

These figures represent the position of the Earth in 
reference to the Sun in parts of its orbit opposite to each 
other. In the revolution of the Earlb about ils Eisis when 
in the position represented in figure 1, it is obvious that 
any pnint north of the Equator as m, n, will be exposed to 
the Sun's rays during more than half the revolution ; and 
any point south of the Equator as r, t, during less than half. 
The reverse of these facts will be true in the position repre- 
sented by figure 3. 

When the Earih is in the position of figure 1, the Sun 
appears to be over the northern Tropic, m t^i^X o^ ^^t« 
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2, over the southern Tropic, and wlien in any other part 
of its orbit it is between the Tropics. 

In the posiiion of figure 1, all parts of the Earth withtD 
ihe northern polar circle are within the Sun's rays during 
the whole revolution, and therefore the Sun does not set } 
all parts within the southern polar circle are during the . 
whole revolution beyond the reach of the Sun's rays, and 
therefore the Sun does not rise. 

The circles above described divide tlie Earth into five 
Zones. The two which are within the polar circles, are 
called the northern and southern Frigid zones, on account 
of the excessive cold to which they are subjected, in con- 
sequence of tlie entire absence of the Sun for successive 
days in winter, and Ihe low elevation to whicli it rises in 
summer. 

The space between the Tropics on both sides of Ihe 
Equator, is called the Torrid zone, on account of the 
excessive heat to which it is'subjecled from a vertical Sun. 

The spaces between the Tropics and Polar Circles are 
called the northern and southern Temjoeraie zones, ■ be- 
cause it is these only that are free from the extremes of 
cold and heal, which are felt within the other zones. 

All circles are, for the convenience of measurement, 
supposed lo be divided into 3C0 equal parts, called de- 
grees. There is the same number of degrees in a small 
circle as in a large one, the degrees being larger or smaller 
in proportion as the circle is large or small. 

The Degrees are subdivided into sixty minutes, and the 
miniiles into sixty seconds. Those divisions are expressed 
by the following characters, viz. " for degrees, ' for min- 
utes, and " for seconds. 

A Circle about the Earth, passing north and south 
through the poles, and crossing the Equator at right angles, 
is called a Meridian. A Meridinn passing through any 
particular place on the Earth, is called the meridian of 
that place. 

The Degrees on the Meridian are numbered from the 
Equator north and south towards the poles. From ibe 
Equator to each Pole is a quarter of the circle, or 90 de- 
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grees. The distance from the Equator, measured by the 
degrees of the meridiaa is called Latitude. The latitude 
of any place on the Earth is its distance from the Equator, 
measured in degrees of the meridian, and it is called north 
or south latitude, according to the position of t)ie place on 
the north or south side of the Equator. Circles drawn 
about the Earth, in an easterly and westerly direction, 
parallel to the Equator, are called Parallels of Latitude. 

The ^distance from one meridian to another, measured 
in degrees on the Equator, or on a parallel of latitude, is 
called Longitude. The longitude of any place is its dis- 
tance from what is called \\\e first meridian. Geographers 
unfortunately arc not all agreed in adopting the same first 
meridian. 

On the Chart of Ptolemy, the most ancient Geographi- 
cal Map extant, the longitude is reckoned from the Fortu- 
nate or Canary Isles, the most westerly land then known. 
The meridian of Ferro Island, the most westerly of the 
Canaries, is still adopted as a first meridian by the Geo- 
graphers of Germany and some other countries. 

Those of France adopt that of Paris, which is 20 de- 
grees east of that oC Ferro. Those of Great Britain and 
the United States, adopt the meridian of Greenwich, the 
seat of the Royal Observatory near London, as the first 
meridian. This is \T 40' east, from the meridian of 
Ferro, and 2* 20' west from that of Paris. 

The Geographers of other countries sometimes reckon 
longitude from the capital of their own country. Some 
publishers of maps in the United States have very injudi- 
ciously marked on them only the longitude from Washington. 
This practice if persevered in, will cause great inconven- 
ience, without being attended with any advantage over 
that of reckoning from the longitude of Greenwich, a 
method of reckoning, with which all who read Geographi- 
cal works In the English language are necessarily familiar, 
and which it would be useless to endeavor to supersede. 

The Earth is not an exact sphere, that is, it is not pre- 
cisely round; but it is flattened towards the poles^ so tho^t. \\^ 
diameter from pole to pole is twenty eigVvl mWes \es^ ^'^^ 



1 
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from one side of the Eqiialor to its opposite side. This 
form is called an Oblate Spheroid. The degrees of lali- . 
lude are therefore not exactly equal on different parts of 
the meridian, though for common purposes lliey may be 
considered equal. Degrees of longitude are greatest on 
the Equator, and diminish lownrds the poles, in the same * 
proportion as the parallels of latitude diminish. The 
iDPan length of a degree of latitude is about 69 miles ant] 
one twentieth. The length of a degree of longitude on 
the Equator is about 69 miles and two thirteenths.* 

An artJJidal Globe is a model of the Earth made to 
illustrate its forni and motions. It consists of a sphere, 
made of some light substance and covered with paper, 
on which are represented the great divisions of the Earth, 
its oceans, continents, kingdoms, and principal places, and 
also the imaginary circles above described. 

The sphere on which these divisions and circles are 
drawn, is supported on its asis by a brazen circle, repre- 
senting the meridian, on which the degrees of latitude are 
marked. The extremities of the axis, where they are 
inserted in the brazen meridian, represent the poles. 

A wooden circle, which forms a part of the frame, sur- 
rounds the Globe in a horizontal direction, (lie upper sur- 
face of which represents what is called the Reul Horizov, 
and divides the length into the upper and lower hemi- 
spheres. This circle is divided in such manner as to 
show the points of compass, viz. north, soiilh, east and west, 
and all the intermediate points. 

The Equator is delineated on the Globe, surrounding it 
half way between the poles. On it are marked the de- 
grees of longitude, which are numbered from the Srst 
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nieridiaiT, east and west to 180^ Parallels of latitude are 
drawn about the Globe at distances of 10** from each 
other, and from the Equator. Meridianal lines are drawn 
from pole to pole, intersecting the Equator at distances of 
lo*" from each other, and dividing the Globe into 24 equal 
parts. 

Lines are also drawn about the Globe, parallel with the 
Equator, at the distance of 23** 28' on each side of it, 
representing the two tropics. Two other circles, also 
parallel with the Equator, are drawn at the distance ol 
23** 28' from each of the poles, representing polar circles. 

A great circle, called the Ecliptic^ which represents the 
Sun's apparent annual motion, and shows his relative posi- 
tion with regard to the Earth, crosses the Equator oblique- 
ly, and touches the tropic of Cancer on one side, and that 
of Capricorn on the other. On it are marked the signs 
and degrees of the Zodiac. The brazen meridian is in- 
serted in the frame, which supports the globe in such man- 
ner, that it may be moved round in its place, raising or 
depressing the poles at pleasure. 

The artificial globe serves as a general map of the whole 
Earth; representing its form, and all its great outlines, in 
their relative positions and exact proportions. It sei^ves 
also to illustrate the effect of the diurnal and annual revo- 
lutions of the Earth, in producing the changes of day and 
night, and summer and winter, on all parts of the globe. 

It may be used to show the length of day and night, on 
any part of the Earth, at any period of the year, what 
parts of the Earth are illuminated nt any given hour, at 
what hour the Sun rises and sets, on any given day, in 
any part of the world ; what hour of the day it is iiv any 
part of the world, at any given hour in any other part, and 
many other problems depending on the form and motions 
of the Earth. 

A Map is a less perfect representation of the form and 
features of the Earth, or a part of it. It is a delineation 
of the outlines of the Earth, or of ^ny part of it, on a plain 
surface, with such of the circles of the artificial globe, as 
are necessary to show what part of the EiatvVOs sxjkt^^^^ \^ 
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represented, and in what latitude aad lotigilude it is si) 
iiaied. 

It being impossible to make a plain surface coiucide ex- 
actly with the spherical surface of (lie Earili, the form of 
auy tract of country, or tlie relative position and distances 
of different plans cannot be exactly represented upon a 
map, but various modes of projection liave been devisedi 
by which these relations are represented, with a sufficiei ' 
degree of accuracy for all practical purposes. 

According to the kind of projection adopted, llie paral^^ 
lels of latitude and meridJanal lines, corresponding wif 
the same lines on the artificial i^lobe, are either arcs ol 
circles or of ellipses, or strait lines. These are drawn oi 
mathematical princtplcs, which it is unnecessary here Ii 
explain. 

It is usual to make tiie upper part of the map represent 
the northern part of the country delineated, the lower part' 
represents the south, the fight side the east, and the left 
tiie west. The degrees of latitude and longitude are 
usually marked in the margin, and the exact latitude and 
longitude of any place on the map is ascertained, by ob- 
serving the degree and minute of the parallel of latitude, 
and fneridianat Hue, which if drawn, would pass through 
it. 

Definitions. 

Before proceeding to describe the particular features of 
the Earth, it is necessary to give a definition of some of 
the terms used in Geography, by ivhich parts of it are de-: 
nominated. i 

A Continent is a very large tract of land, not separate!: 
by water. There are two continents, the eastern andi 
western, the former embracing Europe, Asia and Afri- 
ca, and the latter North and South America. Europe, 
Asia and Africa are sometimes separately called conti* 
nents, but they are properly but parts of one continent. 
New Holland is sometime^ called a continent ; but its di- 
mensions are so far inferior to those of the two continents 
above named, that it is more properly denominated not 
island. 
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An Island is a tract of land, less than a continent, sur- 
rounded by water. New Holland is the largest island on 
the globe. Borneo is the next in size. 

A Peninsula is a tract of land nearly surrounded by 
water. Spain and Portugal are a peninsula. The Morea 
in Greece is a peninsula. 

An Isthmus is a neck of land, which unites two parts of 
a continent, or a peninsula with a main land. The Isth- 
mus of Darien- unites North and South Aimerica. The 
Isthmus of Suez unites Africa with Asia. The Isthmus 
of Corinth unites the Morea with Continental Greece. 

A Jlfottn^crtii b an irregular elevation of a part of the 
Earth, or a large hill. 
. A Cape is a point of land projecting into the sea. 

A Promontory is an elevated cape with a steep and 
abrupt termination. 

A Coast or Shore is a part of the land, which borders 
upon tlie sea, or ;some other collection of water. 

An Ocean is a vast expanse of salt water. There are 
five oceans, all united with each other, but partially sepa- 
rated by intervening continents, which*cover about three 
fourths of th^ Earth's surface. The term is sometimes 
used to mean the five oceans collectively. 

A Sea is a smaller collection of salt water, in general 
having a communication with the ocean, and forming a 
part of it. 

A Oulf is a branch of the ocean or sea, surrounded 
except on one side by the land. 

A Bay is also a branch of the sea, or some other collec- 
tion of water, partly surrounded by land. It is usually ap- 
plied to smaller bodies of water than the term Gulf. 

A Sound is a narrow s^a, enclosed between islands or 
parts of a continent. 

A Harbor is a small arm of the sea or other body of 
deep water, partly surrounded by land, \n which vessels 
are protected against the violence of the winds and waves. 

A Strait is a narrow passage from one sea, or other 
collection of water to another. 

A River is a large body of running water. 
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A Lake is a large body of fresh waler, surrounded by 
laud, will) an outlet by which ils surplus waters generally 
flow to the ocean. 



DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 

The first grand division of the Earth's surface is into 
land and water. It is computed that the surface of the 
Earth measures 1U7 1-4 millions of square miles, of which 
51 millions, or a little more than a quarter part are land, 
and the other three quarters are covered with water. 

The land, including continents and islands, will be 
treated of under sis grand divisions. 

1. North America, 

2. South America, 

3. Europe, 

4. Asia, 

5. Africa, 

6. Australia. 

The water consists principally of the ocean and its ad- 
joining seas, gulfs and bays, all of which are salt, and of 
the rivers and lakes of fresh water which flow into it. 
The different parts of the ocean are, I. The Atlantic 
Ocean, which lies between America on the west, and 
Europe and Africa on the east. 3. The Pacific Ocean, 
which extends from the western coast of America to Asia 
and Australia. 3. The Indian Ocean, which lies soutli 
of Asia, between Africa and Australia. 4. The JSTorthern 
Ocean, which lies norih of the two continents and of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 5. The Great Southern 
Ocean, extending from the Atlantic, Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, probably to the South Pole. 

These general divisions will be better understood by 
reference to the following Map of the Earth, one part of 
which represents the eastern and the other the western 
hemisphere. 
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Tlie inhabitants of the globe sprung from one common 
stock, wliicli is supposed to have been planted in the 
central parts of Asia. They however differ from one 
another very much in personal appearance, intellectual 
powers, language, rcliginn, education and habits. The 
most approved classiScaiion of the varieties of the human 
species, according to llieir differences of person, complex- 
ion and features, is into five principal classes. 

1. The Caucasian, nhich includes the inhabitants of 
Europe, the descendahia of Europeans in America, tiiose 
nf western Asia, and Hindostan, and of northern Africa. 
The distinguishing marks of this varisty are a. while or 
brown complexion, with cheeks tinged with red ; long haif, 
brown or fair ; head nearly spherical ; face ova! ; mouth 
small ; the front leeth placed perpendicularly in ihe jaws ; 
the lips slightly pooling, and the chin round. 

2. The Eastern race, which includes the inhabitants of 
the eastern part of Asia, the Laplanders and Finns in 
Europe, and the Esquimaux who inhabit the northern part 
of America. They are distinguished by a yellow color ; 
hair black, sliii and strait; head almost square; face 
broad and flat ; features indistinctly marked ; nose small 
and flat ; cheeks round and prominent ; and chin pointed. 

3. The American variety, comprehending all the native 
tribes of North and South America, except the Esqui- 
maux. This variety resembles the preceding in many 
particulars. Their color is copper ; hair black, stiff, 
straight, and thin ; foreliead short ; eyes sunken ; nose 
flattened, but somewhat projecting ; cheekbones promi- 
nent ; face broad ; beard black ; and features, when 
viewed in pro61e, marked and of a bold oulhne. 

4. The Malay race, comprehending the inhabitants of 
Australia, of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, and of the 

peninsula o/ Malacca. They are of a tawny color ; iheif 
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hair is black, soft, thick, and curled ; forehead bulging out ; 
nose thick, wide and flattened ; mouth large ; upper jaw 
projecting, with marked and distinct features. 

6. The JSTegro race, which is spread over the whole 
of western and southern Africa, many of the islands of 
the Indian Ocean, and transplanted into America, and 
many other parts of the globe. Their color is black ; 
hair black and woolly ; head narrow ; forehead convex 
and arched ; cheek bones projecting forward ; eyes even 
with the forehead ; nose large and almost confounded 
with the upper jaw ; the lips thick ; tlie chin drawn back ; ' 
and the legs crooked. 

Besides these general varieties, there arc many minor 
distinctions, which mark the appearance of the inhabitants 
of particular nations from age to age, and adhere lo them 
for successive generations, even when transplanted to 
other climates. 

The causes of this variety in its full extent, it is difficult 
to assign. It may be in part accounted for by the influ- 
ence of climate, the effect of the various kinds of food, 
and the species of occupation to which particular nations 
are accustomed from age to age. Much remains to be 
attributed to causes which are yet unexplained. 

The varieties of language are more numerous than the 
national varieties of personal appearance. The languages 
of the first variety of inhabitants above described, or the 
Caucasian race alone, have been classed into fourteen dif- 
ferent families, most of which have several varieties. 

One of these families consists of the Gothic languages, 
in which are included the German, the Low Dutch, the 
Frisic, the Low Saxon, the Scandinavian, the Icelandic, 
the Danish, the Swedish, and the English. 

Another of jiiese families consists of the Pelmgic lan- 
guages, including the ancient and modern Greek, the 
Latin, and its modern derivatives, the Provencal, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French. Another faraiJy con- 
sists of the Sclavonic languages, among which are the 
Russian, the Servian, Croatian, Polish, BoVvev\\\^w^ ^\!w^ 
Lusatian. The languages of l\ie olVvet ^^voJKv^^, ^^^ ^^ 
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the other races of inhabitants mostly uncultivated, are too 
various to be here enumerated. 

In ahnost all parts of the world, except where human 
life is cut off by some uncommon disease, or by violence, 
the number of births is greater than of deaths. 'There is 
therefore from^ year to year an increase of population. 
This increase is much more uniform and rapid among 
civilized than among barbarous and uncultivated nations. 
It is a consolatory fact, that in the natural order of 
events, the prevalence of the arts of civilized life, of re- 
fined manners, and of rational religion, is promoted by the 
more rapid increase of the most enlightened portions of 
the human race, than of those nations which appear to be 
almost beyond the reach of improvement. 

It is by the operation of this principle, that America is 
becoming peopled by the descendants of emigrants from 
Europe, and the overflowing population of some of the 
most enlightened nations have planted themselves in the 
benighted regions of Africa, Asia, and Australia. 

The number of the inhabitants of the globe cannot be 
ascertained with accuracy. It is undoubtedly greater than 
at any former period. The ratio of increase is greater in 
the United States of America than in any other country. 
The average increase throughout Europe, in time of peace, 
is estimated to be about one per cent per annum. At this 
rate of increase the population will be doubled in 70 years. 
The following is as near an estimate as can be formed 
of the present population of the globe. Those divisions 
which are least known, have been formerly reputed, prob- 
ably erroneously, mucti more populous. 

North America and West Indies, - 26,000,000 
South America, ... 12,000,000 

Europe, - - - - - 220,000,000 

Asia, 400,000,000 

Africa, 38,000,000 

Australia . . - . 4,000,000 



700,000,000 
Aooiber distiactioa of the inhabiUtits of the globe de- 
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pends on the religion which Uiey profess. The shades of 
religious belief are extremely numerous/ The professors 
and followers of the different religions may be classed as 
follows. 

Protestant Christians, - 66,000,000 

Catholic Christians, - 135,000,000 

Christians of the Greek ) 5o,ooO,000 

Church, S 260,000,000 

Jew«, 3,000,000 

Mahoraedans, - - - - 100,000,000 

Believers in Braminism, Schamanism, > ^c/^ fM^n. rkf\n 
andBuddism, , '5250,000,000 

Polytheism and Fetichism,' 97,000,000 

700,000,000 

The division of the inhabitants of the globe, which is 
the most important of all, and which will be principally 
followed in this treatise, is their distribution into states and 
kingdoms, each having its own system of government. 
These governments are either Monarchical^ Republican, 
Arittocraticalj or Mixed. 

A Monarchy is a government where a single individual 
IS the chief source of power, and possesses the right of 
sovereignty in his own person either by elevation, usurpa- 
tion or hereditary descent. The sovereign is called either 
emperor, king, or by some other equivalent title. 

A Republican government is one in which the people 
are considered the source of power, and the duties of gov- 
ernment are performed by persons delegated by them, in 
the form prescribed by certain regulations agreed upon by 
the people, called the constitution. 

An Atistocratical government is one in which the pow- 
ers of government are hereditary, in certain privileged 
families. 

A mixed government is one in which a part of the pow- 
ers of the government are exercised by the sovereign, 
under certain fixed regulations, and these powers ^te 
shared either hy the people, or by cetXim iptvs^^?^^^ 
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classes of the people. Such a government is commonly 
called a limited monarchy. Of this character are most of 
the governments of Europe. > 

A State in which the supreme power is entirely confided 
to one individual, is a pure or absolute monarchy. A 
monarchy which is obtained by usurpation, and exercised 
without the expressed or tacit consent of the nation, is 
called a despoium. 



NORTH AMERICA. 

Boundaries, North America is bounded by the Arctic 
Sea and Baffin^s Bay on the north, by the Atlantic Ocean 
on the east, and by the Pacific Ocean on the south and 
west. 

Extent. It extends from 7 1-2 to 74 degrees of north 

latitude, and from 63 to J 68 degrees of west longitude. It 

is 5600 miles in length from Icy Cape to the Isthmus of 

Darien, and 3500 miles in breadth, from Labrador to 

' New California. 

Gulfs and Bays, Bafiin's and Hudson's Bays, the 
Gulfs of St Lawrence, Mexico, and California, and the 
Bay of Honduras. 

Rivers, The principal rivers are the Mississippi and 
Missouri, the St Lawrence, the Columbia, Makenzie's, 
the Severn, and the Rio del Norte. 

Mountains, The principal mountains of North Ame- 
rica, are the Anahuac, and Sierra Madre in Mexico, the 
Rocky Mountains which run north and south through the 
westerly part of the continent, the Ozark Mountains in 
Arkansas and Missouri, the Alleghany, which divide the 
waters of the Mississippi from those of the Atlantic, and 
the White Mountains in New Hampshire. The highest 
mountains are those of Mexico, many of which are vol- 
canic, occasionally emitting smoke, flame, and burning lava. 

Lakes, In North America are several of the largest 
lakes or collections of fresh water in the known world. 
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The principal are Lalies Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie, 
Ontario, Winnipeg, Lake of iliR Hills, Slave Lake, and 
Great Bear Lake, They arc all navigable by large ships, 
and are subject lo storms which rage as violently as those 
(vhich prevail on the ocean. 

Islands. A rich and populous cluster of islands, called 
the West Indies, situated between North and South Ame- 
rica, though not acknowledged as strictly belonging to this 
division of the globe, will be treated of in this connexion. 

The Bermuda Islands, situated seven hundred miles 
from the coast, Newfoundland, and several islands in the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Alleuiian Islands situated oiF the norih 
western angle of the continent, are the principal islands of 
North America, with the exception of such as are near 
the coast, and are treated of as a part of the countries 
near which they are simated. 

Inhabitants. America was not known to the inhabit- 
ants of the Eastern continent until its discovery by Colum- 
bus in the year 1493. It was then thinly peopled, by an 
uncultivated race of men, divided inlo numerous tribes or 
nations, bearing a general resemblance throughout the 
continent, but with many shades of difference in personal 
appearance, in their degree of intelligence, and in their 
language. The northern regions, from Labrador to 
Bhering's Straits, were inhabited by a distinct savage race 
called Esquimaux. 

Since that period, settlements of Europeans have been 
made on many parts of the continent, and have rapidly in- 
creased in numbers, and their descendants now occupy a 
great part of the continent, and form the greatest portion 
of the present population. 

The native tribes, commonly called Indians, have many 
of them become extinct, and many of ibose which remain 
have greatly diminished in numbers. Their present num- 
bers in North and South America, are estimated by Baron 
Humboldt at 8,610,000, of whom seven and a half millions 
retain the use of their native languages, and are almost 
entirely ignorant of the European idioms. The population 
of North America is about 26,000,000. 
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Political Divuiotu, The polilical divisions of ihe con- 
tincDi of North America are as foUons. 

1. United Slates of America. 

2. Coloaies of Great Britaio. 

3. Russiaa Possessions. 

4. United States of Mexico. 

5. Central America. 

The islands of the West Indies are occupied by Col- 
oaies of Great Britain, Spain, France, Sweden, Denmark, 
aod the Netherlands, and are subject to the jurisdiction of 
those governments. 

United States of Ahehica. 

Extent and Boundaries. The United Slates extend 
from 25° to 49° of north latitude, and from 66° 50' to 124* 
25' west longitude. The length from Qnoddy Head in ' 
Maine, to Cape Orford in the Oregon territory, is 2850 
miles, and the breadth from the Lake of the Woods to the 
Gulf of Mexico is 1380 miles. 

They are bounded north by the British and Russian 
possessions, east by the Allaniic Ocean, south by the Gulf 
of Mexico and the United Stales of Mexico, and west by 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Climate, These States embrace the whole extent of 
the most temperate portion of North America, and enjoy 
that alternation of heat and cold nhich is favorable to 
health, and to bodily and menial e.^ierlion. In the north- 
ern parts the winters are severe, but the cold is not so 
excessive as to prevent the profitable cultivation of the 
earth, aud the production of most of the fruits of temperate 
climates. 

The most southerly parts produce some of the tropical 
fruits. The temperature of the country in general is 
colderihanihatof the same latitudes in Europe, and'about 
equal to that of latitudes ten degrees further north. 

Soil. The soil along the Atlantic coast, and extending 
one or two hundred miles inland is mostly fit foe cviVvvs*.- 
lion, but is not in general remarkably ^toAttcuve. TVi-Vi^ 
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a great part of the interior country, and particularly that 
which is watered by 'the branches of the Mississippi, is 
extremely exuberant. That of the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains, is light and unproductive. 

Rivers. The principal rivers of the United States are 
the Mississippi and its branches, the Missouri, the Ohio, 
the Arkansas, La Platte, Red River, Tennessee and Cum- 
berland. There are besides, the Colombia, which flows 
into the Pacific Ocean, the Mobile and Apalachicola which 
flow into the Gulf of Mexico, and the Connecticut, Hud- 
600, Potomac, James, Savannah and others, which flow 
into the Atlantic. 

Lakes, Some of the lakes of the United States are 
like inland seas, with the exception that they are raised 
many feet above the level of the ocean, and their waters 
are fresh. Lake Superior is 340 miles in length and 150 
in breadth. Michigan is of the same length, and 75 in 
breadth. Huron is 240 in length and 150 in breadth. 
Erie is 200 in length and 60 in breadth. 

These three last named lakes arc 512 feet above the 
level of the ocean, and are connected with one another by 
navigable channels. Between Lakes Superior and Huron 
there is a fall of 23 feet. The waters of all these and of 
several smaller lakes, and of the many streams which 
empty into them, fall 320 feet into lake Ontario. 

The Falls of Niagara, where these waters pass over a 
perpendicular descent of 150 feet, are one of the most 
remarkable natural curiosities, and are viewed with admi* 
ration by travellers from all parts of the world. Lake 
Ontario is 150 miles in length. Champlain, Winnipiseo- 
gee, Sunapee, and Moosehead, are smaller lakes. 

' Mountains. The Rocky Mountains in the western ter- 
ritory, and the Ozark Mountains in Missouri, are the high- 
est in the United States. The greatest elevation of the 
Rocky Mountains is 12,500 feet. The White Mountains in 
New Hampshire, are the highest lands east of the Missis- 
sippi. The most extensive range of mountains in theUnited 
' States, is that of the Alleganies, which d\v\&^ \Vv^ vi%\!&\^ 
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of the Atlanlic from ihose of tlie Mississippi 
Lakes. 

Inhabitants. The population nf ihe United States con^ 
siiis principally of llie descendanis of Europeans, who 
emigrated to this counlry, iii several distinct colonies, 
about two hundred years ago. Most of lliese emigrants 
were from England, and they first settled on different pans 
of the Atlantic coast. A small colony from Holland set- 
tled in New York, and one from France in Louisiana. 

Emigranls from Germany have seuled in Pennsylvania, 
and some of llie other stales. Those, however, who are 
sprung from the English stock, so far ou(numher tho rest, 
that the English language is the universally prevailing 
one, and except in a part of Pennsylvania and Louisiana, 
no other language is spoken as a vernacular tongue by 
the native inhabilanis. 

Besides these inhabitants, the next most numerous class 
are J^egroes. They are either slaves, or the descendanis 
of Africans who were brought to the country as slaves, and 
have become free, either by the consent of their owners, 
or by the operation of the laws of many of the States, 
which prohibit slavery. These laws have been passed in 
all the Stales where the number of slaves is so few, that it 
has been thought safe to make them free. There are no 
slaves in the Slates north and east of Delaware and Mary- 
land, or north of the Ohio river, 

The third class of inhabitants consists of the remnants 
of tho native tribes or Indians. This race of men has 
nearly disappeared from the older Slates. Ii has been 
found that they can hardly subsist in a stale of civilization. 

They have never mixed, except in a very few instances, 
with the European race, and when they have been laught 
the arts of civilized life, they have rapidly decreased in 
numbers. 

Attempts have been lately made in some of iheJr setlle- 
ments, lo teach them letters, the truths of the christian 
revelation and the arif of husbandry with more success 
than formerly, but it is not probable that many of them 
ivHl be prcservetl for a great length of time. They are 
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not recognized as citizens of the United States, or entitled 
to ieiny political rights. They have been regarded as the 
owners of the soil of the country, and whenever they have 
parted with it, a moderate compensation has been paid 
them. 

Their favorite mode of life is to inhabit the forest, and 
to subsist by hunting. Although the march of civilization 
has encroached rapidly upon their domains, the govern- 
ment has taken care to provide them from time to time 
with hunting lands. At the present time some of the tribes 
of Georgia and Alabama are emigrating under the direc- 
tion and at the expense of the government, to vacant lands 
beyond the Mississippi. 

The present numbet of Indians within the limits of the 
United States is computed to be 313,000, belonging to 
nearly a hundred different tribes, and speaking nearly that 
number of distinct languages. The number in the Atlan- 
tic states, exclusive of Georgia, is only 11,000, consisting 
of the remnants of a number of tribes. Most of them are 
partly civilized, and they live miserably in small settle- 
ments, partly by agriculture, on lands reserved for their use. 

The number of Indians in Georgia and the north west- 
ern and western states, with the territories east of the Mis 
sissippi, is computed to be 102,000 ; those in the territory 
west of th^ states and the river Mississippi, and east of the 
Rocky Mountains, 100,000 ; and those within and west of 
the Rocky Mountains, another 100,000. 

Annuities are now paid to various tribes from the trea- 
sury of the United States, in compensation for lands ceded 
by them, amounting to about $250,000 per annum. For 
superintending and directing the affairs of the Indians, 
about sixty agents, appointed by the government, reside 
among them, whose salaries amount in all to about 
$50,000. 

The average number of births among the white popula- 
tion is a little more than twice the number of deaths. The 
number of persons now living, is greater than that of all who 
have died in the country since its first seUlettv^wV. ^^ ^^ 
ratio of increase ascertained by ibe census \«\;.e\i ^n^^^ ^a^ 
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years, it is found ihat ihc while and blaclt population dou- 
bles in about iwentytwo and a lialf years. 

Tlie present population of the United States is nearly a: 
follows. 

While persons, - - - 10,000,000 

Free Blacks, - - - - 300,000 

Slaves, . - , - 2,000,000 

Indians, . . _ _ _ 313,000 



12,613,000 

Religion. The inliabitanis of tlie United Slates mostly 
either profess Uie Christian religion, or have been educa- 
ted under its influence, and rcspfict ils obligations. All 
religions are equally tolerated by the laws, and no religious 
test is required as a qualification for office. 

Religious institutions are not supported by any other legal 
provision,thansuchas arises from the enforcing of contracts 
voluntarily made by individuals and private corporations. 
Religious teachers are supported, and churches are erect- 
ed hy associations formed for the purpose, and generally 
constituted corporate bodies, capable of holding property, 
and making coniracts in their corporate capacity. 

Much the greatest number of Christians are ot the dif- 
ferent Prolestaiii sects, Congregationalisls, Presbyterians, 
Raptisls, Moihodisls, Episcopatiana, Friends, and various 
other seels. Catholics arc less numerous. 

A large proportion of the Proieslanis embrace the doc- 
trines of Calvin. Unitarians also are numerous, particu- 
larly ill the Eastern slates. Between these two sects an 
animated controversy has been carried on for a number of 
years, which has been ably, and in general temperately 
conducted. 

Learning. The dements of learning are very generally 
diffused among the people. In ioine of the stales, ample 
provision is made by law, for affording instruction in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and grammar, to the children of 
alt classes, at the public expense. 

In some of the states this provision is not yet made, and 
JB all, the exertions of the friends of learning are required 
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for inaproviDg the charaoter of the teachers, and providlog 
more liberal means of instruction. Most of the people are 
able to read and write, and a large proportion are well in- 
formed. 

The reading which is most common, is that of newspa- 
pers, which are extremely numerous, and universally cir- 
culated. The demand for books, of almost all descrip- 
tions, is every year increasing. Institutions for acquiring 
a scientiBc and classical education are numerous, estab- 
lished by individuals, or private associations, some of them 
with aid from the state governments, and many of them 
are furnished with accomplished teachers. There are 
fortythree Universities and Colleges, in which are about 
250 professors and other instructers, and 3000 students. 
Among the oldest and most distinguished of these institu- 
tions are. Harvard University and Yale College. The 
others, with the minor institutions will be enumerated when 
we come to treat of the several states. 

Political Divisions. The United States are formed of 
twentyfour distinct statesj united under one general gov^- 
ernment, and of four territories^ each of which has a local 
government, and is subject to the general laws of the 
Union. There is besides, one District^ which is under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the general government; and 
Ihero are extensive tracts of country, inhabited principally 
by Indians, >vhicb have yet no local government. 

( Maine, 
Eastern I New Hampshire, 

or \ Vermont, 

JSTew England ] Massachusetts, ' 

States. I Rhode Island, 

Connecticut. 
New York, 

Mddk Slates. i 2*"^ -^r^^' 
.fM*ui**o Kj^u*^9. ^ Pennsylvania, 



Delaware. 
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Southern States. 



JVorrA Western States. 



South fVestern States, i 
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Maryland, 

Virginia, 

Noith Carolina, 

Souiii Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Terriioiy of Florida, 

District of Columbia. 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Territory of Michigan, 

Teiritory of Huron. 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee, 

Missouri, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Terriiory of Arkansas. 



Government. The government of the United States is 
a federal republic. The twentyfoiir stales are each 
republics, possessed of the powers of sovereignly for all 
purposes of local administration, but subject to the govern- 
ment of the Union in all matters which Concern the gene- 
ral welfare, and relate to the public defence, to mailers of 
war and peace, to the regulation of trade, and the raisiug 
of a revenue for national purposes. 

The powers of the general government are defined in the 
national constiiuiion, and powers not specified in that instru- 
ment are reserved to the states separately, or the people. 

The powers of ihe executive department of the govern- 
meut, are vested in a President, who is elected once in 
four years. He is commander in chief of the army and 
navy ; has the power of appointment, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, of all officers, civil and military; 
and has a qualified velo on all the acts of the legislative 
de^iartmeni. 
To him it belongs to es.ecuie the Uwa ty the agency of 
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such officers as are appointed for the purpose ; to appoint 
foreign ministers; to hold a friendly intercourse with 
foreign governments, and to represent the sovereignty of 
the nation. He is assisted in the discharge of these duties 
by four Cabinet Ministers, viz. the Secretaries of the De- 
partments of State, the Treasury, War, and the Navy. 

He is chosen by electors, appointed (pr the purpose by 
the several states, and in case no choice is made by a 
majority of the votes of these electors, an election is made 
from between the three highest candidates by the states, as 
represented in the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

A Vice President is also chosen at the time of the choice 
of President, on whom in case of the death of the Presi- 
dent, the duties of that office devolve. The Vice Presi- 
dent is also president of the Senate. 

The Legislative powers of the government are vested tn 
a Congress, consisting of two branches, the Senate, and 
the House of Representatives. The Senate consists of two 
members from each state, chosen by the legislature there- 
of, for periods of six years. 

The House of Representatives consists of members 
chosen for two years, by the people of the several states. 
The representatives chosen by each state are proportioned 
to the number of white inhabitants, together with two fifths 
of the slaves^ The present ratio is one for every 40,000 
inhabitants. 

Congress has power to make laws relating to all matters 
cohcerning the general welfare and defence of the nation ; 
to declare war ; and to raise a revenue. Laws are re- 
quired to be passed by a majority of both Houses of Con- 
gress, and to receive the sanction of the President, or in 
case that sanction is refused, to be passed by a majority of 
two thirds of that House which originated the law. . 

Th^ Judiciary department consists of a Supreme Court, 
and District Courts, the Judges of which are appointed by 
the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate^ 
during good behavior. The Judges of the S\\^t^ti\^C»ci>xt\ 
prreside in Circuit Courts^ held in the seveta\ s\b\^^ lot iXv^ 
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trial of causes, and meet once a year at the seat o 
eramcDt, in a Supreme Court, for the determinatioi 
questions of law. 

In the courts of the United States are tried all matters, 
in fvhicli the United Stales are a party ; all matters of 
admiralty jurisdiction, and such as relate to maniime con- 
tracts ; and in the same courts may be tried a!l questions 
between parties residing in diSerent states. 

Stat of Government. The government of the Union is 
established at the city of Washington, In the District of 
Columbia. This district is ten miles square, and is under 
the exclusive jurisdictiuii of the national government, and 
laws are passed by congress for its local admlaistralion. It 
has a population of about 40,000 inhabitants. 

Several costly public buildings have been erected in 
Washington for the accommodation of the government, 
The capital, in which the sessions of Congress and of the 
Supreme Court are held, and the President's liouse, are 
splendid edifices. There is a navy yard at Washington, 
where a part of ibo ships of war are built and repaired. 

Revenue. The revenue of the United Slates is derived 
principally from duties on the import of foreign merchan- 
dise. These duties are at different rates established by 
latr, on the several descriptions of articles, averaging about 
28 per cent on their cost. 

They are secured by bonds given by the importer at the 
several custom houses, and are mostly payable iu three, 
six, nine, and twelve mouths from the date of importation. 
When the articles are re-exported, a drawback of the duly 
is allowed, under certain regulations. There is also a duty 
on the tonnage of vessels. These duties produce a veve- 
nue of about Iweniyonc millions of dollars annually. 

A revenue of about a million of dollars annually is de- 
rived from the sale of public lands. A revenue is also 
derived from the post office deparlmeni, which is mostly 
expended in the service of the department, by which 
means its benefits are extended lo all parts of the counlry. 

The principal classes of expenditure are for the civil 
and diphmaiic service of government, two and a quarter 
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millions ; military and naval service, including the fortifica- 
tions, and the increase of the navy nine and a half millions ; 
and principal and interest of the public debt, ten millions. 

Public Debt. The public debt consists of the balance 
^bich remains unpaid, of the debts contracted during the 
two wars with Great Britain. The present amount of it is 
fortyeight millions of dollars, and about eight millions of 
the principal, besides the interest, are paid annually. It 
is funded at different rates of interest. A little more than 
a quarter part of it is a remnant of the debt of the revolu- 
tion, and pays 3 per cent annual interest. The residue 
pays part 4^, part 5, and part 6 per cent interest. 

Bank. The Bank of the United States has a capital of 
^(35,000,000, seven millions of which are the projpiHty of 
the government, and the rest of private stockholders. The 
principal branch is established at Philadelphia, and it has 
branches or offices, in the principal commercial towns of 
tiie Union. 

In the offices of this bank are deposited most of the 
funds of the government, and most of the payments of the 
government are made by its agency. It makes semi-an- 
nual dividends of 2ij 3, or 3} per cent on its capital 
stock. There are between two and three hundred banks 
in the several states, established by the authority of the 
state governments. Their aggregate capital exceeds 
1^120,000,000. 

Arrny. The military peace establishment consists, be- 
sides the officers of the staff and engineer departments, of. 
four regiments of artillery, and seven of infant r}', amount- 
ing to 6000 men. These are distributed into fortyfour 
different garrisons, of from one to ten companies each, on 
various parts of the frontier, and are under the command 
of a Major General and two Brigadier Generals. 

A part of the officers are employed in the duties of sci- 
entific and military instruction in the military academy at 
West Point, in the state of New York, a school distinguish- 
ed for its excellent discipline, and the proficiency of its 
pupils $ a part in superintending the ereexVoti cA Wv\^^^- 
tions; BDd a part are employed as Topogca^Vvx^^ «^^- 
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neers, in making surveys, in aid of projects for iniernal 
improvement. •? 

The number of ihe militia, wbo are enrolled, under llie j 
command of their own officers, is about 1,200,000 men. ,j 
The number of survivors of ilie army of the revoluiion, \ 
who receive pensions for the services rendered by ihem h 
during the war, is about 12,000. The number of invalid J 
pensioners is a lillie short of 4000, | 

J^avy. The navy consists of twelve ships of the linej 1 
five of which are on ihe stocks, sixteen frigates, six of J 
which are on the slocks, fifteen sloops of war, and seven 
schooners. Of these vessels, tiveniyone are in commis- 
sion, and seventeen are in ordinary. The numher of offi- ^ 
cersj^n-commissioned officers and seamen, is 5000, and | 
of marines 1000. } 

The vessels in commission are principally employed on 
the Mediterranean, PaciBc, Brazil, and West India sla- , 
lions. The ships not launched can be mostly prepared I 
for sea in the space of three months. Timber is procured, 1 
and deposited at the navy yards for several other ships of 
the line, frigates, and sloops of war. Engineers are unw 
engaged in the erection of durable dry docks, for the ac- 1 
conimodaiion of vessels of the largest size, at Charleslown j 
and Norfolk. | 

Commerce and JVavigation. The foreign commerce of B 
the United Slates consists of the export of articles of j 
domestic as well as foreign produce, the import of mer- " 
chandise of foreign production, and of trade in foreign pro- ! 
duce transported from one foreign port lo another. The j 
last branch of irade has been at limes quite extensive, but 
there are no documents which enable us to eslimaie its 
amount. 

The average value of the annual imparls is about 
$85,000,000, that of the exports of domestic produce, 
$60,000,000, and the exporis of foreign merchandise, 
$25,000,000. The articles of the most extensive import 
are teas, coSee, sugar, spirits, molasses, wines, salt, silks, 
woollen cotton and linen clotiis, and olher manufactures. 

Tlte priacipa] articles of domestic produce exported, 
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are cotton, flour, tobacco, rice, beef, butter, pork, fisb, oil, 
lumber, and naval stores. About half the domestic pro- 
duce exported is carried to Great Britain, and nearly half 
the imports are from Great Britain. The other countries 
with which we have the greatest amount of trade are 
France, China, Mexico, Brazil, and the island of Cuba. 
The tonnage of American vessels engaged in foreign trade, 
is about 900,000 tons. 

Agriculture. Much the largest part of the inhabitants 
of this country are employed in cultivating the earth. In 
the Eastern states a smaller proportion are thus employed, 
and the soil of those states is less productive, than that of 
the other parts of the Union. They have therefore a 
smaller amount of agricultural produce, beyond what is 
necessary for the subsistence of their own inhabitants, than 
the other states. 

. Their staple products are beef, pork, butter and cheese. - 
They are^lately introducing the culture of hemp. They 
derive ti large part of their supplies of flour, Indian corn, 
tobacco, and all their cotton and rice from other states. 

The middle and western states raise a great surplus of 
wheat, and the southern states large quantities of cotton, 
rice and tobacco, for export. The south western states 
raise large quantities of cotton and sugar, for which pro- 
ducts the soil and climate are reniarkably well adapted. 

Manufactures. Tte particular adaptation of the coun- 
try to agricultural pursuits, on account of the abundance 
and cheapness of land, the productiveness of the soil in 
most of the states, and tbe consequent dearness of labor, 
have discouraged the direction of industry to the manufac- 
ture of such articles of merchandise, as can be advantage- 
ously imported from abroad.- 

Many of the more simple kinds of manufacture, how- 
ever, have for a long time been carried on to a considera- 
ble extent, particularly in the Eastern and middle states. 
Within a few years those manufactures which ^require the 
aid of complex machinery, particularly the making of cot- 
ion and woollen cloths, have been uudetl^Vi^xv vci ^^^^ 
Sutes^ especially in Massachusetts, N. Hata^diVte^'BJftSi^^ 
Jblaad aad PcaasylvanisL to a large exXenX* 
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Great improvement bas been made wJthin a few years ii 
the machinery used, and in the quality oftbe ariicles niaai><> 
facCured. But the demand for ihe manufactured ariiclet 
bas not been sufficient lo give that encouragement to this 
branch of industry wblch had been anticipated. 

Tlie greatly depressed price of similar productions id- 
Europe has defeated the hopes of the domesiic manufac" 
turer, notwilhsianding the proieciion attempted to be give», 
hira hy ihe government, by a high duty on imported arli-_ 
cles. This bas notwithstanding become an extensive and 
important branch of industry, and there is reason to believs 
that it will ultimately become a profitable one. 

Fisheriet, An important branch of industry, and one 
wblch employs an adventurous and hardy portion of Ihe 
papulation, consists of the different fisheries. In the whale 
fishery, vessels are employed in distant seas, p'rincipally 
from the ports of Nantucket and New Bedford- 

The Cod and Mackerell Fisheries, employ many vesff] 
sels and seamen from Massachusetts and M:iine. They 
are employed on ihe Nni'ihern Atlantic coast, Ihe banks 
of Newfoundland, and the neighborhood of Labrador. 
Fish to the value of about a million of dollars is annually 
exported. Of Spermaceti and Fish Oil, besides what is 
required for the supply of the country, considerable quac' 
titles are exported. 

The Eoilerii or JVew England States. 

Soil and Climate. The New England States are undeei 
the coldest climate, and have the hardest and least pro-, 
ductive soil of any of the States of ibe Union. The i 
however produces moderate crops of wheat, rye, and 
Indian corn, and abundant crops of grass, polaloes, andi 
most of the fruits and vegetables of temperate climates^ 
It is more highly cultivated than that of any other portioa 
of the United States. 

In the greater part of New England, the ground is gen« 
erally covered with snow for some weeks in winter, and< 
sometimes, paj'tjcularly in the northerly parts, for two oK, 
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three months. The navigable rivers are commonly frozen 
over for three or four months in ihe year. 

The weather is variable, and subject to frequent and 
sudden changes. The easterly winds vrhieh prevail mostly 
in the Spring, are cold and unpleasant. The olimslc, 
liowever, is in general favorable to health and long life. 

'^n Summer and Autumn these Stales are much resorted 
, by the inbahitanis of the other parts of the UQJan, on 
piccount of the atlraclions of the climate. 

The population of New England is more exclusively of 

I English descent, than iliat of ihe other pans of the Union. 

[ It sprung from colonies of Puritans, who left England with 
^eir families, to escape persecution for their religious opin- 
ions, and to establish themselves where they might enjoy 
lie rights of conscience, and might bring up their children 

_ipilhout molestation, and free from the contagion of evil 
example, in what they believed to he the true failh and 
pure practice of Christianity. 

There is therefore a uniformity in the institutions and 
usages of the New England Slates. They are divided 
into small communities, called (oiitfw, which are corpora- 
tions, embracing all the inhabitants within their respective 
limits, and possessed of the power of managing all muni- 
cipal concerns w'lihin those limits. They choose annually 
a board of officers to manage the prudential aBairs of the 
town, called select-men. 

For the choice of these and other town officers, as well 
as lo vole for State officers, and to make regulations for 
the management of town affairs, the inbahitanis meet seve- 
ral times every year in town meeting. 

The towns are required by law, in all the Slates except 
Rhode Island, to support schools at the public ciiarge, to 
which all children in the town liave tlie right of admit- 
tance. In many instances, the town constitutes a parish 
for Ihe niainienance of ])ublic worship. In others, the 
lovva coDstitutes several parishes. The towns are charged 
ill part with the duty of making and maintaining public 
foads and bridges and stipporting the poor. 
Counties are larger co/poraiions, cons'isl'in^ot i iwimu'st 
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of towns. They are charged wilh ihe expense of the 
maintenance of justice, the building of prisons, and the 
making and keeping in repair of county roads. The regu- 
lations in these respects differ, in different Stales. Courts 
of justice are held in pvery county. 

New England is the most populous part of the Union, in 
proportion to its extent, and on that account has for many 
years past increased less rapidly than most of tlie other 
States. Many of its iohabjlaats have emigrated to all pans 
of the Union, and it has been the chief nursery from which 
the population of the western part of New York, and of 
the north western States has been supplied. 

A larger proportion of the inhabitants, than of any of the 
other Slates, are engaged in commerce, navigation, the 
fisheries, and manufactures. Its situation on the sea coast, 
the number and convenience of its harbors, the abundance 
of its mountain streams furnishing power for moving ma- 
chinery, afford unusual facilities for the prosecution of 
those branches of industry. 

In all the New England Stales slavery is prohibited by 
law. There are a few free blacks, who are either the de- 
scendants of slaves, or emigrants from other States. They 
are prohibited by law from intermarrying wilh whites ; but 
Ihey enjoy the right of voting, and the other rights of citi- 
zenship, in common with whites. Tbough not legally dis- 
qualified for holding political and municipal offices, they 
are however never in fact chosen to these offices. 

MAINE. 

Boundaries and Exttnt. Maine is bounded on the 
north by the British Province of Lower Canada, on the 
east by the Province of New Brunswick, on the south by 
the Atlantic Ocean, and oii the west by the State of New 
Hampshire. It contains about 33,000 square miles, and 
is equal in extent to the five other New England Slates 
taken together. It is divided into ten counties, and 267 

Hivers. It Itaa two large Dav\g%b\« i:u«ta, Uie Peuob- 
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scot sad liiG Kennebec, which ilow southerly inio the 
ocean, dividing the snuihern part of the Sttile into ihree 
nearly equal parts. The St. Croix or Schoodic river, 
which forma the eastern, and liie Piscniaqua, which Ibrms 
the western honndary of the Stale, are navigahle for a 
short distance JVom the ocean. 

Tiiere are several other rivers which are navigable for 
boats; the St. John, in the north, a long, deep and tran- 
quil river, which passes into New Brunswick ; the Andros- 
coggin, a branch of the Kennebunk ; ihe Saco, which 0ows 
into the ocean, and others of less magnitude. The Sraie 
of Maine has a large extent of sea coast, in which are sey- 
cral large bays, and many excellent harborp. 

Mountains, and face of Country. The central and 
western parts of the Slate are mountaintins. A ridge of 
highlands, in some parts mountainous, forms the north 
western boundary. The highest mountaiiis are the Katah- 
dio, situated near the centre of the State, between ihe 
branches of the Penobscot river, the Speckled, Bigelow, 
Bald, and Ebeeme mountains. These mountains are 
higher than any others in New England, except the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire. 

The parts of the State bordering on the sea coast, and 
on ihe eastern frontier, are diversified with hills and Tallies, 
and arc in general less billy than inosi parts of New Eng- 
land. 

Lakes. The principal lakes in Maine, are the Sebago, 
which is connected by a canal twenly miles in length with 
the harbor of Portland, not yet finished, Moosebead lake, 
at the head of Kennebec river, Chesuncook lake on the 
west branch of ihe Penobscot, Schoodick lake near the 
sources of the St. Croix, and ihe Umbagog and other 
lakes which flow into the main branch of the Androscoggin, 

Climate and Soil. The climate of Maine, in conse- 
quence of its northerly position, is colder than any oiln 
part of New England. The summers are shorter, and the 
wlntflrs more severe. Most of the agricultural products,- 
however, common in the other Slates, are successfully cul- 
r/pated here. 
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The soil in most parts of the Slate is fit far cultivation, 
' and produces good crops, ttiough il is mucli inferior in fer- 
tility to lliai of New York and tlie western Slates. Along 
some pacts of llie sea coast, tiie soil is poor. 

Population. Tlie number of iciliabitanls is about 
400,000, and they are fast increasictg. Nearly half the 
State, including ilie nortliern pan, is yet enlireiy unsettled, 
and much of ihe remainder is bitl partly cultivated. Agri- 
culture is the occupation of the greatest portion of the in- 
habitants. A targe number are engaged in navigation, 
ship building, fisheries, foreign commerce, the lumber 
trade, and in some parts of the Stale, in manufactures. 

Education. Public schools are kept in school districts, 
and every town is required by law lo raise a sum of money 
for their support not less than forty cents for each inhab- 
itant in the town. The amount voted in most towns is 
higher than this proportion. Some towns have a small 
permanent school fund, the income of which is added to 
Ihe produce of the school tas. 

There are 2500 school districts in the Stale. The 
schools are kepi in but a small part of the school districts 
through the year. The average lime in which the schools 
are open each year, is about four and a half monihs. 

The number of children who ollend ihe public schools 
is about ] 00,000. There are 2S public academies in ihe 
State, all of which have a small permanent fund, the in- 
come of which defrays a part of the expenses of tuition. 

There is a respectable college at Brunswick, called 
Bowdoin College, which has several learned professors, 
convenient buildings, and a valuable library, and where the 
higher branches of ediicaiion are successfully pursued. 
There is a Baptist College at Waterville, a Theological 
and Classical School at Bangor, and a very useful school 
for practical education, called the Gardiner Lyceum, at 
Gardiner. 

Govertimenl. A governor is chosen annually by the 
people of the Siaie, voting by ballol, in town meciin^s. 
At the same annual town maetings mev^bevs ol \\\e V^«- 
lature are chosen; Senators lo represei\l\WsB^eta\ tauvi.- , 
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lies, and Representatives as the delegates of towns. The 
legislature meeis once in a year. Tliu expenses of the gov- 
ernment art; principally defrayed by a small direct lax. 

Towns. Portland, situated on Casco Bay, is the larg- 
est town, the seat of the greatest trade, and at present the 
capital of the State, li is a handsome and flourishing 
lowK, with a population of 10,000 souls, and has a commo- 
dious harbor. 

Augusta, a handsome town, situated on the Kennebec 
river, is designated as the. future seat of the State govern- 
ment, and a Stale House is now building theie, Hallowell, 
and Gardiner, also on the Kennebec, near Augusta, are 
flourishing towns, the former the cenfre of trade for the 
surrounding country, and the latter the seat of valuable 
iiianufaciures. Saco, on the river of the same name, Bath, 
on the Kennebec, Wiscasset, on the Sheepscot, Bangor, 
on the Penobscnt, and a large numhcr of other towns, are 
places of considerable trade, and are increasing in popula- 
tion and wealth. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Boundaries, This Stale is bounded north by Lower 
Canada, east by Maine and the Atlantic Ocean, south by 
Massachusetts, and west by Vermont, It has an area of 
9,500 square miles. It is divided into eight counties, and 
230 towns. 

Riven. The principal rivers are the Connecticut, the 
west bank of which forms thn boundary of the Slate on the 
side of VermoQi; the Merrimac, which passes southerly 
through the central parts of the State, into Massachusetts; 
and the Piscalaqua, which forms a part of the eastern 
boundary, and empties into the Atlantic, 

There are many smaller rii'ers, which abound in falls, 
and by their water power afford advantageous seals for 
manufacturing eslablishments. There are several canals 
for passing the falls on the Merrimac river. The lari^ 
are at Amoskeig and Hooksei Falls. There are also 
canals for passing several Falls on Conneciicui 
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Lakes. The principal lakes are the Winnipiseogee, 
near lite centre of the State, the waters of which flow into 
the Merriraac river; ihe Ossipee ia die eastern part of 
the Stale, which flows into the Saco, and ihe Sunapeo in 
the western part, which empties its water through Sugar 
river into the Connecticut. 

Mountains. The White Mountains in the northerly 
part of the Stale are IJie highest mountains in the United 
States, east of the Mississippi river. The highest peak of 
these mountains, called Alount Washington, is 6428 feet 
above the level of the sea. The other principal mountains 
are the Moosehillock, the Monadnock, and the Kearsarge. 
The face of country near the sea coast, and to a dis- 
tance of 30 or 40 miles, is more level than most parts of 
New England. The other portions of the State are prin- 
cipally hilly, and the parts near the sources of the Merri- 
raac and Saco rivers, are extremely mountainous. 

Climate and Soil. The climate is cold, the wint=rs 
long and severe, and the weather subject io sudden 
changes of temperature. It is however favorable to health 
and long life, and the summers are warm enough lo ripen 
most of the fruits of the New England Slates. The soil 
in general is of a middling quality, except on the banks of 
large rivers, where it is rich, and io the mountainous re- 
gions, where it is poor, 

Population. The number of inhabitants is about 
275,000. Most of them subsist by agriculture, the labor- 
ing population beinj; in general owners of the farms which 
ihey cultivate. Manufactures of various kinds are carried 
on in many towns of ibe State- 
Towns. The seat of government is at Concord, a 
thriving town on the Merrimac river, near the centre of 
the Slate. The largest town in the Slate is Portsmouth. 
It is the only seaport of the State, is situated at the moulh 
of the Piscatai]iia river, has an excellent harbor, and car-1 
rieson an extensive foreign and coasting trade. It is a richU 
and well built town. In the harbor is situated one of the] 
navy yards of the United States. 
Dover, Exeler, and Nashua village at Dunstable, arel 
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^B the seats of large manuriiciurinE; eslablishmenls. Keene, I 
^F CharlestowQ, HaverhJll, and Rochester, are flourishing 1 
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Education. The inhabitants of every town are required 
by law to raise a sum of money annually for the support 
of a school in each of the school districts, for a part or the 
whole of the year. The number of school districts is 
1712. There arc about twenty academies in the State, 
most of which have a small permanent fund, theincoire of 
which defrays in part the expenses of educalion. 

PhilUps' Academy at Exetei' is a well conducted and 
most useful institution. It has a permanent fund, ihe do- 
nation of die founder, sufticicnt to defray the expenses of 
education. For many years it has been under the care of 
an accomplished principal inslructer and iwo assistants, 
and has commonly about eighty students. 

Dartmouth College, at Hanover, is a useful institution. 
The officers of instruction are a president, three profes- 
sors, and two tutors. The course of education is similar 
to that pursued in the oiher New England Colleges. There 
is connected with the college a medical school, the profes- 
sors of which are some of ihe eminent medical practitioners 
of the vicinily. 

Government. The Governor and Executive Council, 
Senators and Representatives, are chosen annually by the 
people. The Senators are twelve in number, and are 
chosen by disiiicis composed of several contiguous towns. 
Tile Represenialives are chosen by the inbabiianls of the 
several towns. Most of the (owns choose one Represen- 
tative; the large towns two or more. Tho expenses of 
the government are small, and are defrayed principally by 
a direct tax on the citizens, 

VERMONT. 

Boundaries. This State is bounded north by Lower 
Canada, east by New Hampshire, from which it is se'^i- 
ratfid by Connecticut river, soulh by Massac\\«^e\\-^, *f*^ 
vest by New York, from which it is sepavawi va \?*^^ ^ J 
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Lake Champlain. It embraces an area of about 10,000 
miles, and is divided into thirleen counties, and 147 towns. 

Moitntains. A ridge called the Green Mountains runs 
nearly ibe whole length of llie State, from north lo south. 
The highest summits are Killington Peik, and Camel's 
Rump. The Ascutncy is a high and steep mountain, near 
the Connecticut ricer, 

Jiivers. The principal rivers are the Misisque, Le 
Moille, Onion, and Otter Creek, which run into Lake 
Cbamplain, and West, Queecby, and White Rivers, which 
run into the Connecticut. 

Lakes. Lake Charoplain, on the western border of the 
State, is 123 miles long, and 16 miles wide. It is navi- 
gated by steamboats and other vessels. lis waters flow 
by the river St. John or Sorel, into the St. Lawrence. 
The navigation of the St. John is interrupted by the falls of 
Chambly. Lake Memphrcmagog, which lies partly in J 
Lower Canada, is SO miles long. Its waters are dls- I 
charged, hy the river St. Francis, into the St. Lawrence. 1 

Face of Covntry and Soil. The country is generally 
raountainou?, interspersed with plains and vallies, the soil 
of which is rich. It produces wheat and other kinds of 
grain, and is well adapted for grazing. 

Inkahilants. The number of inhabitants is about 
250,000. They are principally engaged in agriculture. 
Their inland situation does not admit of their engaging ex- 
tensively in foreign commerce. Various kinds of matiii- 
factures are carried on to a moderate extent. 

Government. The Governor, Council, and Represen- 
tatives are chosen annually. The House of Representa- 
tives consists of one member from each town. The Judges 
of the Judicial Courts are elected annually by ihe House of 
Representatives. 

Towns. Montpelier, a pleasant village near the centre 
of the Stale, is the seat of government, Burlington, Mid- 
dlebury, Bennington, Windsor, and Brattle borough are 

I thriving towns, and places of considerable inland trade. 1 

Colleges. There are two Colleges, oae a\^\i^^"4'("i i I 
pjjd the other at Burlington. Middkbaty CoWe^je'^^^ ■^J 
president, four /irofessors, and Uvo lulQts. ^J^B 
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Canah. Tlieie is a Canal wiih locks for passing Eel- 
lows Falls, on Connecticut river. Surveys have been 
made to determine the practicability of a Cana' from (lie 
Coaneclicut river, tlirougli the centre of the Stale to Lake 
Champlaiu, and also from Connecticut river to Lake 
Memphremagog, but uo measure;: have been taken for 
carrying these projects into execution. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boundaries and Ej:Unt. ^Tassacliusetts is bounded 
north by New Hampshire and Vermont, east by (he AUan- 
lic Ocean, south by the Atlantic, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, and west by New York. It has an area of 7,8(10 
miles. 

Rieers. The principal rivers are the Coaneclicut, Mer- 
rimac, Charles, Concord, Biackslone, Miller's, Chicko- 
pee, Decrfield, Westfield, and Housaionic. The two 
first only are navigable, to any extent. Ths others abound 
in mill scats. 

Mounlaias. The principal mountains are the Wachu- 
sett, situated near the centre of the Stale, Saddle Moun- 
tain, near the north western angle, and the Tahconick on 
ilie western border. Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke, 
near the Connecticut river, are steep mountains, and from 
their tops afTord a beautiful prospect of die surrounding 
country. The western parts of the Slate are mountainous, 
and the central parts in general are hilly. The eastern 
parts arc comparatively level, though in no part entirely 
ilat. 

Lakes. The Slate abounds in small lakes, commonly 
called ponds. Among the largest of these are ihe Assa- 
wampset and Long Ponds, in Middleborough, Podunk 
and Quabaug Ponds in Brookfield, and the Naukeag Ponds 
in Ashburnham. The last named ponds are situated more 
than eleven hundred feet above the level of the ocean. 

Soil and Productions. The soil is in general well 
adapted lo iho production of grass, and the growth of fruit 
trees, fi proiluces middling crops of Indian corn, rye, and 
f/ier kinds oC grain. It is in many pai;W NveW cAusaWi. 
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The mountains of Berkshire afford an abundance of 
iron ore. Bog ore is found in Worcester and Ptyrooath 
counties, and is worked to .a considerable extent. There 
is a mine of Anthracite coal in Worcester, which is not yet 
worked to a great extent. There is a lead mine in South- 
ampton, to which a subterranean passage of 1000 feet in 
length has been opened, mostly through solid rock. The 
mine is not worked at present. Marble and limestone are 
found in West Stockbridge, Stockbridge, Lanesboro', and 
Hinsdale. Quarries of excellent granite, for building, are 
found inihe central and eastern parts of the State. 

Divisions. The Slate is divided into fourteen counties, 
in each of which the Judicial Courts are held, for the trial 
of all causes within the county, several times a year. The 
State is also divided into 303 towns. Boston has a city 
organization, with a representative municipal government. 
In all the other towns the inhabitants assemble for the 
transaction of public business, in town meeting. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is about 
620,000. Their occupations are agriculture, commerce, 
navigation, the fisheries, and manufacturing. The first 
class are principally owners of small farms, on which they 
labor with their own hands. Massachusetts ranks as a 
commercial State, the second, and as the owner of ship- 
ping and manufactures, the first in the Union. 

The inhabitants of this State carry on almost exclusively 
the whale fishery, and also the cod and mackerel fisheries, 
in each of which branches a great number of vessels and 
men are empio} ed. A very large amount of capital is in- 
vested, and many hands are employed in manufacturing 
establishments, the most extensive of which are for the 
manufacture of cotton and woollen cloths. The manufac- 
turers of this State were the first to introduce the highly 
improved cotton machinery now in use, and the State now 
contains some of the largest and most successful manufac* 
turing establishments in the Union* 

Government. The Governor and Lieutenant Grovernor, 

aod the members of the S,en^te and House of Representa- 

tJFes are chosen annually. All taale persons, twentyone 

j^ears of age, who pay taxes, are eiA\x\eA vo \o\ft. TJ>afc 
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Senate has forty members, chosen by districts, composed 
principally, of counties. The House of Representatives 
consists c^ members chosen by the towns^ in proportion to 
the number of persons subject to pay the poll tax. 

When the towns choose as many members as they are 
entitled by the constitution to choose, the whole number is 
* five or six hundred — ^a number much too great to do busi- 
ness conveniently. There is a Supreme Judicial Court, 
and a Court of Common Pleas, each of which consists of 
four judges. Courts are held for the trial of actions by a 
single judge. 

Toumt. The city of Boston is the capital of the Stat^, 
and the largest towa in New England. It has 60,000 in- 
habitants, and is the fourth in population, but the second in • 
the extent of its trade, in the Union. It is a town of great 
wealth, has many fine buildings, an excellent harbor, and 
a great number of ships, which are engaged in trade with 
all parts of the world. 

Salem is the second town in the State, is rich and ^ell 
built, and has formerly carried on a very extensive and 
profitable trade with India. New Bedford is a large, rich 
and thriving commercial town* It has a good harbor, and 
16 extensively engaged in the whale fishery. 

Nantucket, on the island of the same name, is remarka- 
Ue for carrying on the whale fishery to a great extent, and 
with great success. The Nantucket whalemen are the 
most expert and enterprising fishermen in the world. 
Newbury port, Marblehead, Gloucester, and Plymouth, are 
seaport towns, extensively engaged in the fisheries, and in 
varioqs branches of trade. Lowell, Waltham, Taunton, 
and Springfield are some of the principal manufacturing 
towns. Worcester, Northampton, and Pittsfield, are hand- 
some and flourishing inland towns. 

Colleges. Harvard University^ at Cambridge, near 
Boston, is the best endowed literary institution in the 
United States. It has a president, eight professors, and 
six tutors and other teachers, besides four professors of* 
the Medical school, three professors of the Theological 
school, and two of the Law school, ll Yv?l^ ^. YiJax^^^ ^^ 
25,000 volumes of choice books. 
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There are two other Colleges, viz. Amherst College/ 
near Norlhamplon, and Williams College, at .Williams- 
lowD, each of which has a president, three or four profes- 
sors, and two tutors. The Theological Seminary, at 
Aodover, is a richly endowed institution. It has four pro- 
fessors, and commodious buildings for the accommodaiioa 
of the professors and students, and other purposes. Therih. 
are fortythree incorporated academies in the State, pait^ 
for male, and part for female pupils. 

The Hound Hill school, at Northampton, is a well con- 
ducted prirate establishment, with accomplished instructerS| 
in the ancient and modern languages, and other branches 
of learning. Public schools for the instruction of all chil- 
dren who choose to attend, are supported in all the towns. 
In the large towns these schools are of a high character, 
in most of the (owns the schools are not open through the 
year, but are kept a few months only, in winter by men, 
and in sunvraer by women. 

Canals and Railways. Middlesex Canal, leading from 
Boston Harbor to the Merrimack river, a distance of twen- 
tysiic miles, is one of the oldest canals in the country. It 
furnishes a navigable communication, by means of that river 
lo Concord, in New Hampshire. The Blackstone Canal 
from Worcester to Providence is 45 miles in length. 

The Hampshire and Hampden Canal, leading froin,' 
Norlliampton lo the southern houndaiy of ihe Slate, where 
it unites with the Farralngton Canal, In Conncciicut, is yet 
iinfinished. The navigation is already opened from New 
Haven to Westfield. The South Hadley Canal, and the 
Montague Locks and Canals, in Montague, for passing the 
falls in Connecticut river, are useful works. 

The Quincy Rail-road" was the first work of the kind 
attempted in this couutry. It is iliree miles in length, and' 
leads from a rich quarry of Granite, to a navigable part of 
Neponset river, near Boston harbor. Other rail-roads 
have been projected, from Boston to Providence, to Lowell 
and to Braiileborough, and through the western parts of the 
Slate to Albany. These works are much needed to faciUi 
iiaie ibe intercourse between the capital of ihis State am' 
the jaterior. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

Boundaries. This State is bounded north and east by 
Massachusetts, south by the Atlantic Ocean, and west by 
Connecticut. It has an extent of 1600 square miles, be- 
ing the smallest State in the Union. 

Bay. Narraganset Bay nearly divides the State into 
two parts. It is thirty miles in length, and fifteen miles in 
width. It has a good navigation for large s^hips to Provi- 
dence, which is situated at its head. 

Islands. Rhode Island, which gives its name to the 
State, is situated in Narraganset bay. It is fiftieen miles 
long, and three and a half miles wide. It is remarkable 
for a mild climate and fertile soil. There are several other 
pleasant islands in the bay, among which are Connanicut 
and Prudence islands. Block island, situated in the At- 
lantic Ocean, ten miles from the continent, is seven miles, 
long, and has 700 inhabitants. 

Rivers, The principal rivers are the Pawlucket or 
Blackstone river, the Pawtuxet, and the Pawcatuck. 
These and several small streams abound in waterfalls, 
which are applied to the working of cotton and other fac- 
tories. 

Face of Country and SoiL The north western parts of 
the State are hilly, and the soil of those parts is poor. 
The parts bordering on Narraganset bay are in general 
fertile. 

Divisions. The State is divided into five counties and 
thirtyone towns. 

Population. The number of inhabitants is about 
90,000. A large proportion of them are engaged in man-. 
iifactures. The cotton manufactures of the United Slates 
bad their origin in Rhode Island, and this description of 
manufacture is prosecuted here to a great extent. A con- 
siderable foreign trade is also carried on by the people of 
this State. 

Government. The Governor and Sev\tL\e ?LYe cYvo^^w 
annually^ and the i?epresentatives sem!-ann\i;A\^' . TCXv^'k^ 
are /bur sessions of the ieg/slature every yeav* 
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Toums. Providence is the principal town iu the State. 
Jt is a flourishing, rich, and handsome town, and a place of 
extensive trade. Newport, on Rhode Island, is a pleasant 
town. It has an excellent harbor, and was formerly a 
flourishing commercial town, but the more convenient situ- 
ation of Providence, for communication with the ititerior, 
has made that town the principal commercial mart for the 
State. Bristol, Warren, and Warwick have convenient 
ports, and are places of considerable trade. 

Education, Brown University, at. Providence, has a 
president, four professors, and two tutors. The president, 
and a majority of the trustees are required to be of the 
Baptist denomination. There are academies in several 
towns, and Newport and Providence have public town 
schools. 

Canal. The Blackstone Canal from Providence to 
Worcester, opens a cheap channel of trade to the centre 
of Massachusetts. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Boundaries. This Slate is bounded north by Massa- 
chusetts, east by Rhode Island, south by Long Island 
Sound, and west by New York. Its extent is 4,675 
square miles. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Connecticut,; the 
Thames, with its branches, the Shetucket and Quinebaug ; 
the Housatonick ; and the Farmington. The Connecti- 
cut is navigable for sloops and schooners to Hartford ; and 
for flat bottomed boats, with the exception of several falls 
and rapids, 220 miles above Hartford, to Barnet, in Ver- 
mont. The Thames is navigable for schooners to Nor- 
wich, and the Housatonick to Derby. 

Face of Country. There are several ridges of high- 
lands, running north and south through the State, but. they 
are of moderate elevation. The country is generally un- 
even, and in some parts hilly, but not mountainous. Tlie 
most remarkable hills are the Blue H\\\s, \tv &o>^>\\\^^'^^'> 
and East and West Rocks, in New H^ven. 
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hhabttanti. The number of inhabitants is about 
300,000. Tlie State has been for many years thickly set- 
tled, and It has furnished many emigrants to the new 
States, particularly Ohio. The pursuits of the inhabitants 
are chiefly agricuhural, the land being generally divided 
into small farms, which their owners cultivate with their 
own hands. 

There are several seaports, at which, at times, a con- 
siderable foreign trade has been carried on, principally 
with the West Indies. Various manufactures are prose- 
cuted in different parts of the State. In many families the 
raising of silk worms and manufacture of silk is carried on. 

Divisions, The State is divided into eight counties, 
and 130 towns. Most of the towns are subdivided into 
parishes. • 

Tovms, Hartford and New Haven are the two princi-^ 
pal towns, and the two seats of government, the legislature 
being held alternately at each. Hartford is a rich and 
handsome town, and carries on an extensive trade with the 
neighboring States. New Haven is also a place of con- 
siderable trade, is well built, and the seat of a flourishing 
literary institution, which mak^s it the resort of persons 
from all parts of the Union. Middletown, New London, 
Norwich, and Litchfield,, are large and handsome towns. 

Education, There are two Colleges in the State. Yale 
' College, situated at New Haven, is one of the oldest and 
most distinguished literary institutions in the country. It 
faa9 a president, five professors, besides four»professors of 
the Medical school, and six tutors. It has large and con- 
venient buildings for the accommodation of students, and 
for other purposes. * 

Washington College is a well endowed institution, lately 
established at Hartford. It has a president and four pro- 
fessors. Its buildings are handsomely situated at a short 
distance from the town. There is an Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, under the care of a principal 
instructer, and nine assistants. It has been very success- 
ful in imparting instruction to the deaf and dumb. Ix. Vs?^^ 
now 1 60 pupils. 
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This State has froiit iis origin irminlaiDed a sy tern of 
public scliaals. For the support of these, in pari, there ii 
n fund of nearly two millions of dollars belonging to the 
Stato, the income of which is annually disiribiiied among 
ihe towns. In addition to the sums so distributed, a fni-- 
ther sum is raised by tax, by each town. There are sev- 
eral incorporated academies in the Stale, some of which 
are of considerable eminence. 

Government. The Governor is chosen annually by the 
people. At the same time the members of the legislature 
are chosen. The Senate consisis oflwentyone members, 
who are chosen in districts, formed of contiguous (owns, 
each district choosing one Senator. Tiie House of Rep- 
resentatives consisis of members chosen by the towns, the 
large (owns choosing two members each, and .the small 
towns one. 

Canal. There is a canal called the Farniington Canal, 
57 miles in length, extending from New Haven to 
the northern border of the Slate, and uniting with the 
Hampshire and Hampden Canal, which leads to West- 
tield, and when tinishcd will unite with the Connecticut 
river, at Northampton. It is supplied with water from the 
Fnriningion river. 

NEW YOHK. 

Boundaries. The Stale of New York is bounded north 
by lake Ontavio, the river Si. Lawrence, and Canada, east 
by Vermont, Massachusetls, and Connecticut, souih by the 
Atlantic Ocean, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and west 
by ftnnsylvania, lake Erie, and Niagara river. It ex- 
tends over a surface of 44,000 square miles. Il is divided 
into 56 counties and 687 towns. 

Rivera. The principal rivers are the Hudson, which 
niDs south into the Allanlic Ocean, and the Niagara, and 
St. Lawrence, on liie western and noithweslern bounda- 
ries of the State. The Hudson has an excellent naviga- 
tion for steamboats and olher large vessels, 160 miles in 
Traj: 
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The Moliawk river is the main branch oflhe Hudson; 
the Black, Oswego, and Genesee rivers empty inio lake 
Onlario, aad the Susquehannah and several of its branches, _ 
rising in this State, flow southerly through the Slate of M 
' Pennsylvania to ihe Chesapeake Bay. ■ 

Mountains and Face of Country. The principal moun- | 
tains are the Catskill near the Hudson river. A great 
pan pf the Stale is either remarkably level, or diversified 
with hills of moderate elevation. The soil is tn general 
good, highly productive, and easily cultivated. The north- 
ern parts of the State afford excellent iron ore, and the 
western parts abundance of gypsum and water limestone. 

Lakes Erie, Ontario, and Champtain on the western, 
northern and eastern boundaries of the State are deep 
enough to be navigated by the largest ships of war, and 
have all been the theatres of naval battles. They are 
navigated for the purposes of trade by schooners and 
steamboois of a large size. The other lakes are the 
Seneca, Cayuga, Oneida, George, and several others of a 
smaller size. 

J^atwal Curiosities. The Falls of Niagara are one of 
the grandest spectacles in the world. The waters of Nia- 
gara river, after a gradual descent of a hundred feet in the 
space of two and a half miles, fall over a precipice of 1 50 
fe^t. The fall is in the form of a semi-circle, and is divi- 
ded into two parts by Gout Island. The sheet of water on 
one side of the island is 700 yards in width, and on the IJ 
other side 380 yards. The roar of the falling water is ■ 
sometimes heard to a distance of 30 miles. I 

Salt and Mineral Springs. Salt Springs are abundant -" 
in the western counties, particularly In Onondaga. From 
these springs more than a million of bushels of salt are 
manufactured annually at Snlina, Syracuse, Liverpool, and 
Geddes. A duly of twelve and a half cents a bushel on M 
the salt manufactured, affords a large revenue to the H 
State. ■ 

•J The Krmeral Springs of Saratoga, the most remarkable H 

Jm of which are at the village of Saratoga and Ballston, are H 
^T celebrated for Ihelr efficacy in relieving many diseases, B 

msk I 
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and for the great resort to them of persons in pursuit of 
pleasure as well as of health, from all parts of the Union, 
in the summer season. Extensive and excellent aecom- 
modatibns are provided for the entertainment of visiters. 

Islands. The principal islands are the Manhattan, at 
the mouth of the Hirdson river, on which stands the city 
of New York } and Long and Staten Islands in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, near the mouth of the Hudson, forming the 
harbor of New York. Long Island is 140 miles in lengtli^ 
and ten in breadth. It has in general a light sandy, and 
poor soil, but in the western part it is rich and highly culti- 
vated, and affords abundant supplies for the New York 
market. 

Population. New York has the greatest population of 
any State in the Union, and it is still rapidly increasing. 
According to the census of 1820, there were a million and 
a third of white inhabitants, besides 30,000 free blacks, 
and 10,000 slaves. There are now nearly two millions 
of inhabitants. The greater part of them are engaged in 
agriculture, for which the State from the excellence of its 
soil is particularly adapted. 

Wheat is the staple production, and flour is^ exported in 
large quantities to other States, and to foreign countries. 
A large number of the inhabitants, particclarly in the city 
of New York, are engaged in commerce. It ranks first as 
a commercial State, and its imports of foreign produce are 
nearly equal to those of all the other States together. The 
principal manufactures are of salt and flour. There are 
also considerable manufactures of iron^ cotton and woollen 
cloths, and of other articles. 

Government. The Executive department of the gov- 
ernment is intrusted to a governor, who is chosen by the 
people once in two years. He has the power of appoint- 
ing, with the consent of the Senate, most of the officers of 
the State government. The Tegislature consists of a. 
Senate, of thirtytwo members, who are chosen for four 
years, eight being chosen anew each year, and the Assem- 
bly of 128 members, who are chosen annually. 

6 
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All wliite males, tweniyooe years of age, wlio have paid 
coiinly or stale taxes, or performed military duly, are enti- 
tled lo vote in the town where they have resided six 
inoDtlis. The judiciary power is intrusted lo a Chancel- 
lor, a Supreme Court of three Judges, and Circuit Courts 
held by eight Judges, to each of whom a district is assign- 
ed. The Chancellor and Judges may hold their offices 
during good behavior, or until they are sixty years of age. 

Towns. Tiie largest city of the Stale and of the Union, 
is New York. Its population is about 130,000, and is. 
rapidly increasing. It is the largest commercial city ia 
America, and imports nearly half the foreign goods brought 
into the United Stales. It stands on Manhattan Island, at 
the mouth of Hudson river, and its fine harbor, with its 
extensive iniernal navigation by means of ihe river, and 
the Erie and northern canals, gives it facilities for trade, 
which are unrivalled. 

Albany, the second city of the Stale, is the seat of gov- 
erniDeDl, and is a rich and handsome town of 20,000 in- 
habitants. There is a constant and rapid communication 
by large and elegant sieamboais, between New York and 
Albany. Troy, Hudson, Utica, and Rochester are large 
and flourishing towns, and places of extensive trade. 
Rochester is remarkable for i[s rapid growth, and for the 
Canal Aqueduct, and its fine mill seats. * 

CoUegp.a. There are three Colleges in llie State — 
Columbia College, in the city of New York, Union Col- 
lege, at Schenectady, and Hamilton College, at Clinton, 
near Utica. Each College has a president and five or six ' 
professors and tutors, and from one to two hundred students. 

Schools. There is a school fund of §1,700,000, be- 
longing to the Stale, the income of which is annually dis- 
tributed among the towns, and appropriated with a further 
sum raised by the towns, to the support of common schools, 
to which all children from'five to fifteen years of age, are' 
admitted. There are also forty .incorporated academies. 

Canals. The canals of this State are among tbe most' 
magnificent and successful public improvements ivhick 
have been undertaken in the United States. The Erie 
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Canal extends from Albany to Bufiklo, on lake Erie, and 
is 363 miles in length. It is forty feet wide at the top, 
iwentyeight feet at the bottom, and four feet deep. The 
Idcks are of stone, ninety feet long, and fifteen feet wide. 
The Champlain Canal extends from the Erie canal and 
Hudson river, to Lake Champlain, and is sixtyfour miles 
long. 

These two canals, with their branches and basins, 
cost about $10,000,000, and were built entirely at the 
expense of the State. They afford an annual income of 
about $850,000 from tolls, and it is computed that they 
have increased the value of real property in the State, as 
much as a hundred millions of dollars. The Delaware 
• and Hudson Canal, leading from the Hudson river, near 
Kingston to the Lackawaxen coal mines in Pennsylvania, 
is 106 miles in length, and is connected with a rail-road, 
sixteen miles in length. This canal and rail-road were 
built by a private company at a cost of about two millions 
of dollars. 

NEW JERSEY. 

boundaries. This State is bounded north by New 
York, east by the Hudson river and the Atlantic Ocean, 
south by the Atlantic and Delaware Bay, and west by 
Delaware river, which separates it from Pennsylvania. It 
has an area of 8,300 Square miles, and is divided into 
thirteen counties, and 120 towns. 

Rivers and Bays. The Delaware- river, which extends 
along the whole western border of the State, is navigable 
for sea vessels to Trenton, and for boats many miles fur- 
ther. The Hudson river extends along a small part of its . 
eastern border. The other principal rivers are the Ran* 
tan, Passaic, and Hackensack. The principal bays are the 
Delaware, Amboy, Newark, and Barnegat Bays. 

Capes. The most remarkable Capes, are Sandy Hook 
and CapeMay. ^ 

Face of Country. The northern parts o( vVie Sx^V^ w.^ 
mountainous; including a part of the \V\gh\anAa ot \Scv^ K)^^- 
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ghany ridge. The middle parts are diversified with hills 
and vallies, and have a good soil. It is a good grazing 
country, and abounds in fruits. The six southern counties 
are flat,* sandy, and mostly barren. 

Inhabiianii. The number of inhabitants is about 
300,000. They are mostly engaged in agriculture. The 
commercial business for the State, is principally transacted 
in the- neighboring States, at New York or Philadelphia. 
There are extensive manufactures of iron in the northern 
parts of the State, of sail cloth and cotton cloths at Patter- 
son, of shoes at Newark, and of cottons at Trenton. 

Oavemuient. The Governor is chosen annually by the 
two houses of the legislature. The legislature consists of 
a council of thirteen members, chosen annually, one by 
each county, and a House of Assembly, of thirtyfive mem- 
bers, who are also chosen annually. 

Towns* Trenton, is the capital of the State. It has a 
State House, and several other public buildings. Its pop- 
ulation is about 4000. The other principal towns are 
New Brunswick, Princeton, Newark, Bordentown, and 
Burlington. 

Education. There is a flourishing College at Prince- 
ton, called the College of New Jersey. It has a presi- 
dent, three professors, and three tutors. It has a library 
of 8000 volumes. There is a Theological Seminary of 
the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, and also a College, 
called Queen's College, at New Brunswick. 

Canal. ThQ Morris Canal, extending from Easton on 
the Delaware river to Newark, passes the whole width of 
the State, and is eightysix miles in length. It is however 
not yet completed. The boats upon it pass over the prin- 
cipal changes of level, by means of inclined planes, instead 
of locks; A company has been incorporated to unite the 
Raritan and Delaware rivers by a sloop canal, and a survey 
of the route has been made. A company is also formed, 
with a capital of a milUon of dollars, to build a rail road 
from South Amboy, at the mouth of the Raritan river, to 
Camden, on the Delaware river, op[K>sile to Phllad^V^Vxvd^. 
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Boundiiries. This Stale is bounded north by New 
York and Lake Erie, east by New York and New Jersey, 
sotilli by Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, and west by 
Virginia and Oliio, It is nearly in the form of a parallel- 
ogram, and has an area of 46,000 square miles, it is difid- 
ed into Bfiyone counties, and 740 townships. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Delaware, which 
separates the Slate from New Jersey, the Susijuehanun, 
and the Ohio. Tlie principal branches of these rivers are 
the Schuylkill and Lehigh, die Juniata, and SusquehDnna 
west branch, and the Alleghany and Monongaliela. 

Mountains. The principal monniains are the Blue 
Ridge, the Alleghany Ridge, iho Laurel Mountains, and 
the Chestnut Ridge. The southeastern and iiorlbwestern 
parts of the State are nearly level. 

Climate and Soil. Tite climate is milil and healthy, 
and ihe winters are rarely severe. Tiie soil in general is 
rich, and particularly suited toihc culture of ihc various 
kindsof grain, grass, and fniiis. The Stale produces an 
abundance of iron and coal. Tiie coal mines are extremely 
valuable, and coal will soon become an article of extensive 
export to other Slates. 

Inkahitaiiis. The population of ihe State is about a 
million and a quarter of souls. About a quarter of the 
inhabitants are of German origin, and many of them still 
speak the German language, though most of them become 
masters of the English. Nearly another quarter are sup* 
posed to he of Irish, Scotch, Welsh, Swedish, and Duicb 
descent, and only about half are from the English stock. 

The occupation of the greatest portion of the inhabitants 
is agriculture, and the staple article of produce is wheat. 
Manufactures are also carried on in great variety, pariicu- 
larly in Philadelphia and the neighboring counties, and in 
Piltsburgh. Many persons are employed in the manufac- 
ture of iron, from ore found in various parts of the Slate. 
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Philadelpliia is also a place of extensive foreign com- 
merce, 

Government. Tlie Governor is chosen by the people, 
once in three years. The Legislature consists of a 
Senate, the members of which are chosen for four years, 
and a House of Representatives, who are chosen an- 
nually. 

Towttg. The chief town of the State is Philadelphia. 
Jt is the second city in the Union in size, having a popula- 
tion of 120,000 souls. It is remarkable for being regularly 
laid out, in streets mostly parallel at right angles with one 
another, and neatly built. It is a city of great wealth, of 
extensive commerce, and of a great variety ofinanufaf- 
lures. It is the seat of the Bank of the United States, and 
of the United Stales mint. 

Harrisburgh, situated on the Susquehanna, near the 
centre of the State, is the seat of governmenl. Pittsburgh, 
at the head of the Ohio river, is a flourishing town. It is 
advantageously situated for manufactures, and for trade, on 
account of its near vicinity to rich coal mines, and its ad- 
vantages for steam navigation, and for the navigation of 
the Pennsylvania canol, which terminates at this point. It 
has extensive manufactures of glass and iron. The other 
principal towns ore Lancaster, Heading, and Easlon. 

Education. There are five Colleges in this Slate. The 
University of Pennsylvania, situated at Philadelphia is 
principally distinguished for the reputation and success of 
its Medical branch, in which about 500 students attend 
each annual course of lectures. The other Colleges are 
in the interior of the State, and are not very liberally en- 
dowed. There are two flourishing schools at Bethteiiem, 
one for boys and the other for girls. 

Canals and Railways. Pennsylvania has engaged more 
extensively than any other Siuie, iu works of internal im- 
provement. The Schuylkill Canal from PJiiladelpbla to 
Reading, 108 miles in length, and Union Canal, from 
Reading to Middleiown, eighty miles in length, are finished. 
The Pennsylvania Canal and Rail-road, from Middtetown 
to PJtisbuTgb, 20d miles, is yet unfinished. The Canal a 
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already navigable at botb extremities. The other Canals 
are the Lehigh, the Little Schuylkill, and the Conestoga. 
A part of these are built on account of the State, and part 
bj incorporated companies. The first Rail-road built in 
the State was the Mauch Chunk, nhie miles in length, for 
conveying coal from the mine to the Lehigh river. The 
Rail-ioad from Columbia to Philadelphia, a distance of 
eighty miles, is now building at the expense of the State. 
The whole extent of these Canals and Rail-roads is more 
than a thousand miles. 

DELAWARE. 

Boundaries. This State is bounded north by Pennsyl- 
vania, east by Delaware river and bay, and the Atlantic 
Ocean, and south and west by Maryland. It extends over 
a surface of 2000 square miles. It is divided into three 
counties and twentyfour hundreds. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Brandywine, 
Christiana, Duck, and Jones's Creeks. 

Face of Country and Soil. A small portion of the 
northern part of the State is hilly, but the greater part of it 
is level, and the southern part is flat, sandy and barren. 

Inhabitants. The population is about 72,000. It is 
the smallest State in the Union, in the number of its inhab- 
itants, and except Rhode Island, the smallest in territory. 
The inhabitants are mostly engaged in agriculture. The 
staple article of produce is wheat. On the falls of Bran- 
dywine and Christiana Creeks, are many flour mills, and 
several manufactories of gunpowder, and cotton and wool- 
len cloths. 

Cfovernment. The Governor is chosen once in three 
years. The Senate consists of three members from each 
county, who are chosen once in three years, and the House 
of Representatives of nine members from each county, 
chosen annually. 

Towns. Wilmington is the largest town in the State. 
It is situated on the Brandywine and Christiana Creeks^ 
near their junction, two miles from BeVaviate twe^x* \\.\^ 
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a place of considerable trade, and has 5000 inhabilants. 
Do^er is the seat of government. It is a small town, neat- 
ly built, Bttuiued near the centre of the State. The other 
principal towns are Newcastle, Smyrna, and Georgetown. 
There is also an infant town at the termination of the Ches- 
apeake and Delaware Canal. 

Canal. The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, de- 
signed to open a direct sloop navigation between Delaware 
river and Chesapeake bay, at the mouth of Elk riv:er, 
passes through this State. It is nearly fourteen miles long, 
is sixty feet wide at the surface of the water, and has eight 
feet depth of water* It rises to its summit level, by a lock 
of eight feet lift on each side. The locks are 100 feet 
long, and twentytwo feet wide. It was built by an incor- 
porated company, in which the United States government 
is a large proprietor. A bridge, with an arch of 247 feet 
s^an, crosses it at the deep cut, ninety feet above the bot- 
tom of the canal, and high enough to be passed by the 
masts of the largest sloops. It is navigated by vessels of a 
hundred tons, and by small steamboats. 

MARYLAND. 

Boundaries. This State is bounded north by Pennsyl- 
vania, east by Delaware and the Atlantic Ocean, sop^h by 
Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac river, which separates 
it from Virginia, and west by Virginia. It has an area' of 
14,000 square miles. 

Bays and Rivers. The Chesapeake Bay divides the 
State into two parts, called the Eastern and Western 
Shores. The principal rivers are the Potomac, Susque- 
lianna, Patuxeot, and Petapsco. The Potomac h navi- 
gable for the largest ships, more than a bandred miles, to 
Washington. 

Mountains and Face of Country. The Altegjbany 
mountains and Blue Ridge, pass through the western part 
of the State. The Eastern shore is a flat country, and 
much of it is covered with stagnant water. The ^OK\^«ew 
part of the Westera shore is level. The soW U ^di«^^ve^ 
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to the culture af wheat and tobacco, which are the staple 
productions of the State. Tiie Maryland tobacco is re- 
rnarkabie for its excellent quality. 

Divisions. The State is divided into nineteen coun- 
ties. These are not subdivided into towns, or townships, 
after the manner of the Eastern States. 

Inhabitants. The population of this State is about 
440,000, of whom a third part are blacks, and a quarter 
are slaves. The inhabitants of the city of Baltimore are 
principally engaged in commerce, those of the rest of tlie 
State in agriculture. Large quantities of flour and tobac- 
co are exported. 

Government. The Governor is chosan annually by the 
Legislature. The Legislature consists of a Senate, the 
members of which are appoiiiled by a College of Electors, 
ciiosen foirthe purpose once in four years. The House of 
Representatives consists of four members from each county 
and two from the cities of Baltimore and Annapolis, 
who are chosen annually. 

Education. The principal literary institutions ure in 
the city of Baltimore. The University of Maryland has a 
Mqdical Department, which is in a flourishing condition. 
There are two other colleges,^ called St Siary's College, 
and Baltimore College. In the latter there are a princi- 
pal and six assistant teachers. 

Towns. The principal city in this State is Baltimore. 
It is situated on the river Patapsco, near the head of Ches- 
apeake Bay. It is a place of great trade, has increased 
rapidly in population- and wealth, and has about 80,000 
inhabitants. It has a large number of handsome public 
buildings. Among the ornaments of the city is a uionu- 
menl to the memory of Washington, built of marble, 163 
feet in height, surmounted by a colossal statue of Wash- 
ington. Annapolis, the seat of government, has a population 
of 2,500 souls. The other principal towns are Fred- 
ericktown, Hagerstown, and Elkton. 

Railroads and Canals. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad is the greatest enterprise of the k\i^d xxTvdk^xV^^xv 
in America. It is undertaken by an mcot^ox^x^^ com- 
7 
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pany of pi-oprietors, in whicli ihe governmeni of [he Slato 
and the City of Baliicnoie are subscribers, lo the ataoutit 
of JflOO.OOO each. A capital of $4,000,000 has been 
already raised, and the work on that part of the road from 
Bahimore to the Potomac is considerably advanced, Ie 
will pursue the valley of the Potomac to near the source 
of that river, and will bo carried thence, westerly to the 
river Ohio, at a point noC yet designated. 

The Susquehannah Railroad, to lead from BaUimore 
to the Susquehannah Hiver, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
is also in progress. The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, an 
enterprise of great magnitude, (o open a navigable channel 
from the city of Washington to the Ohio River, is now in' 
progress. It will pass partly on the Maryland, and parity 
on the Virginia side of the Potomac. It is undertaken by 
an incorporated company, in which the United Stales Gov- 
ernment, and the cities of Washington, Alexandria, and 
Georgetown are large proprietors. 

District of Columbia. 

Boundaries and Extent. This District is bounded 
North and East by Maryland, and Souih and West by 
Virginia. It was ceded by these two Stales to iho United 
Stales, for the purpose of making it the seat of the gov- 
ernment of the Union, and is under the immediate and 
exclusive jurisdiction of the federal government. It is ten 
miles square, and consequently has an area of 100 square 
miles. 

Rivers. The Potomac river divides the District nearly 
in equal parts. It is navigable for large ships to this Dis- 
trict, and on it is situated one of the navy yards of the 
United Slates, at the cily of Washington. 

Inhabitants. The population of the District is about 
40,000, of whom about a quarter part are blacks. 

Government. The powers of legislation for the Dis- 
trict are vested in the Cougress of the United States, and 
the executive officers are appointed by the President. 
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Education. There is an institution called Columbian 
College, at Washington, and a Roman Catholic College at 
Georgetown. 

Tovms. Washington city, the seat of government of 
the United States, is situated on a handsome elevation on 
the north east bank of the Potomac. It is regularly laid 
out in spacious streets, and is embellished by several cosily 
public buildings. The roost splendid of these are the 
capitol, for the accommodation of the Congress of the 
United States, and its officers, and the President's bouse. 

The Capitol is 362 feet in length, and in the centre 200 
in width. The President's house is 170 feet in lengtb,^ 
85 in depth, and two stories high. Both are built of free 
stone, and in a handsome style of architecture. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is about 18,000. Alexandria is a com- 
mercial town on the south western bank of the Potomac, 
containing 10,000 inhabitants. Georgetown has 8,000 
inhabitants. 

VIRGINIA. 

Boundaries. This state is bounded north by Pennsyl* 
vania and Maryland, east by Maryland and the Atlantic 
ocean, south by North Carolina and Tennessee, and west 
by Kentucky and the Ohio river. It is the largest State 
in the Union, and has an area of 67,000 square miles. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Potomac, on the 
north eastern, and the Ohio on the north western boun- 
dary, and the James river, which passes nearly through 
the centre of the State. Besides these, there are the 
Rappahannock, the York, the Roanoke, and the Great and 
Little Kenhawa. 

Mountains^ and face of Country. The Alleghany 
mountains run through the State from north east to south 
west, separating the waters, which flow into the Ohio, from 
those which flow towards the Atlantic. The Blue Ridge, 
running in a similar direction, passes through the middle of 
the State, dividing it into nearly equal parts. 
Besides these are the South Moun\a\n,\\ie\4^Mt^'K\^^<k 
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and tbe Cumberland mountains. The central and west- 
ern parts of tlio State are generally mountainous, and to 
many parts barren. The vallies are generally fertile. 
The country east of the Bine Ridge is mostly level, and 
much of it fertile. From the head of tide water on the 
rivers the country is flat, and is mostly loamy or sandy, 
except on the margins of rivers, where the soil is rich. 

Productibns. The staple productions of the State are 
tobacco, flour, corn, and cotton. The Salt springs on the 
Kenhawa river produce more than a million bushels of 
salt, annually. It has also mines of bituminous coal, and 
iron ore. 

Divisions. The State is divided into 102 counties, be- 
sides four corporate cities and boroughs. 

Towns. The capital of the State is Richmond. It is 
an inland town, situated on Jnmes river, at the bead of 
sloop navigation, and is a place of considerable trade. 
Among the public building's are the State house. State 
prison, and State armory. It contains 12,000 inhabitants. 

Norfolk is a seaport town, the seat of the principal for- 
eign trade of the State, with 9,000 inhabitants. It has a 
fine harbor at the mouth of James river, and near the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay. Petersburgh^ Fredericks- 
burgh, and Lynchburgh are flourishing towns. Mount 
Vernon, celebrated as the residence of Gen. Washington, 
is situated on the Potomac, nine miles below Alexandria. 

Inhabitants. The population of Virginia is about 
1,150,000, of whom 500,000 are blacks, mostly slaves. 
The slaves are owned principally east of the Blue Ridge, 
where they are about equal in numbers to the whites, and 
they increase in about the same ratio. 

Government. The new Constitution, which was agreed 
to by the Convention of Delegates in January of the' 
present year, [1830] but which has not yet gone into 
operation, provides that the Legislature shall consist of 
a Senate of 32 members, and a House of Delegates of 
1^4 members. The Senators are to be chosen in Dis- 
tricts, one Senator for each district, 10 east oC \l\^ ^W^ 
Ridge of Mountains, and 13 on iViQ wesV ixdi^* ^V^ 
7* 
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Delegates are lo bo chosen by Couniien, 78 east of ihe ' 
Blue Ridge, and 66 ^E ibe weal. The Governor i: 
chosen by the joint vole of ihe Hvo branches of the Legis- 
lature. He is to bold his olfice for iliree years, and is in- 
eligible for the succeeding three years. There is lo he a 
Council of Stale, to consist of three members, chosen hy 
the joint vols of the Legidaturc, trbo will hold ibeir offices 
three years, one going out each year. The s'enior Coun- 
sellor is to be the Lieuienant Governor, 

Kducation. The Slate owns a large literary fund, which ■ 
is invested in [troduciive stocks. The; annual income is 
appropriated in part lo the support of common schools in 
ihc several counties, and part to the endowment of a uni- 
versity. The University of Virginia is established at 
Charlottesville. It has commodious buildings for the ac- 
commodation of students and prnfessoi's, a valuable libra- 
ry, and nine professors. The college of William and Mary, 
at Williarasburgh, has a president and three professors. 
Washington College is situated in Lexington, and Hamp- 
den Sidney College in Prince Edward county. 

Mineral Springs. There is a grealnumber and variety 
of mineral springs, some of which are much resorted to. 
The most remarkable are the sulphur springs in Monroe, 
and the neighboring counties, and ihe hot and warm 
springs in Baib county. One of the hot springs is of r 
leinperalnre of 107 degrees, and the warm springs about U7. 

JVatural Curioailies, The Natural Bridge, over Cedar 
Creek, in Rockbridge county, is ti remarkable object. 
The river passes through a chiism in the mountain 90 feet 
wide and 250 feci deep. The tialural bridge crosses 
this chasm, and is of solid rack, GO feel wide, and from 
40 to 60 feet deep. The passage of the Potomac through 
the Blue Ridge, at Harper's Ferry, is a magnificeni spec- 
tacle. 

Internal Improvements. There is a large fund, the 
income of which is appropriated lo the improvement of 
roads, and ibo navigable waters of the Slate, untfer 
the direciion of a permanent Board of Public Works. 
TAere is a canal through Dismal Swainp, which unites 
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Albemarle Sound in North Carolina, with the harbor of 
Norfolk. There are also canals and locks for passing the 
falls on James river. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Boundaries. This State is bounded north by VM^inia, 
east by the Atlantic Ocean, south by the Atlhiuic and 
South Carolina, and west by Tennessee. It has an area 
of 48,000 square miles, and is divided into 62 counties. 

Bays and Rivers. There are two large bays, or inland 
seas, on the eastern border of the State, called Albemarle, 
and Pamlico Sounds. They are enclosed by long ridges 
of sandy hmd, intercepted by shallow inlets, which make 
the navigation of the coast difficult and dangerous. The 
principal rivers are fhe Chowan, Roanoke, Neuse, and 
Cape Fear. 

Capes. There are three remarkable capes on the 
coast of this State, called Cape Hatteras, Cape Lookout, 
and Cape Fear. 

Face of Country, The western part of the State is 
traversed by the Alleghany mountains. The eastern part, 
for a distance of 60 or 80 miles from the sea-coast, is a 
dead level. The low country is generally sandy, anc*, 
except on the banks of rivers, unfit for cultivation. In 
these lowlands are extensive swamps, the principal of 
which are Dismal Swamp, 30 miles long and 10 miles 
broad, and Alligator Swamp* 

Inhmbitants. The number of inhabitants is about 700,- 
000, of whom nearly a third part are slaves. The slaves 
are owned principally by the inhabitants of the low coun- 
try. The principal occupations are the culture of rico 
and cotton, and the gathering of tar, turpentine and lum- 
ber, m the lower parts of the State, and the raising of 
wheat, Indian corn, and tobacco in the upper country. 

Governmtni. The Governor is chosen annually by the 
Legislature. The Legislature is composed of a Senate 
and House of Commons, the former consisting of cue^^xi^L 
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the latter of two members from each county, all of whom 
are chosen annually. 

Education. The University of North Carolina, situated 
at Raleigh, has a president, four professors, and two tutors. 

Towm. Raleigh, the capital of the State, is an inland 
town, of 3,000 inhabitants. It has a handsome Slate 
House, for the accommodation of the Legislature. New- 
bem, the largest town in the State, is a place of consider- 
able trade, and has 4,000 inhabitants. Fayetteville and 
\^imington are of nearly the same size, and places of 
considerable trade. 

Internal Improvements. Large sums of money have 
beeniexpeuded in improving the navigation of the princi- 
pal rivers. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Boundaries. This State is bounded north and north 
east by North Carolina, south east by the Atlantic Ocean, 
and south west by Georgia. It has an area of 32,000 
square miles. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Savannah, which 
divides the State from Georgia, the Santee, the Great and 
Little Pedee, the Edisto, the Congaree, and the Catawba. 

Islands. There are several islands along the sea-const, 
the principal of which are Sullivan's, James, Jolins, Edis- 
to, St Helena, and Port Royal Islands. 

Mountains^ and Face of Country. The country ex- 
tending from the sea-coast 80 or 100 miles inland, is low 
and flat, covered in a great part with pine barrens, inter- 
spersed with marshes of a rich soil. ' The midland country, 
extending 50 or 60 miles in width, is composed mostly of 
small sand hills. The north western part of the State 
consists of highlands, which at the extreme west rise into 
mountains. The highest land is called Table Mountain. 
The low country, with the exception of the islands, is un- 
healthj . The highlands are healthy. 

Divisions. The State is divided into 28 districts. 

Inhabitants. Tfiere are about 550,000 \r\\Q>2k\\^Tv\a. 
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half of whom are slaves. The principal occupations are 
the culture of cotton and rice, of which articles large quan- 
thies are annually ex|)orted. 

Government. The Grovernor is chosen once in two 
years, by the Legislature. The Senate has 43 members, 
who are chosen once in four years ; and the House of 
Representatives 124, who are chosen for two years. 

Education. South Carolina College at Columbia, has 
a president, four professors, and two tutors, and is a flour- 
ishing institution* There is a well endowed school at 
Beaufort, called Beaufort College. A sum of money is 
appropriated annually, for the support of free schools 
throughout the State. 

Towns. Charleston is the chief city of the State, situated 
at the junction of the Ashley and Cooper Rivers. It is a 
place of extensive trade, and employs a large number of 
ships. It has about 25,000 inhabitants, half of whom are 
slaves. Columbia, situated on the Congaree river, near 
the centre of the State, is the seat of government, and has 
3,000 inhabitants. Georgetoyvn, Beaufort, and Camden 
are the other principal towns. 

Canals and Rail Roads. There is a canal 22 miles 
long, from the Santee to the Cooper river, by which a navi- 
gation is opened from the harbor of Charleston through 
the centre of the State to North Carolina. There are 
several other canals of less extent in the State. A Rail- 
road, to be built by an incorporated company, from 
Charleston to the Savannah River opposite to Augusta, a 
distance of 120 miles is now in progress, with a good pros- 
pect of its speedy completion. 

GEORGIA. 

Boundaries. This State is bounded north by Tennes- 
see, east by South Carolina and the Atlantic ocean, south 
by Florida, and west by Alabama. It extends over a 
surface of 60,000 square miles, and is divided into 74 
counties. 

Rivers. .. The Savannah river forms iti notiSci e^!sX^Tcv 
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boundary, the Chataboochee a part of the western boun- 
dary, and the St Mary's a part of the soutbern. Tbe otb- 
er principal rivers are tbe Altamaba, tbe Great Ogeecbee, 
the Oakmulgee, and the Flint. 

Islands. A series of islands extend along tbe whole 
of tbe Atlantic coast. 

Face of Country. The country for a distance of nearly 
a hundred miles from the seacoast, is low and flat, consist- 
ing of pine barrens, marshy lai/ds, and swamps. The 
midland country, for a distance of 30 or 40 miles, is gen- 
erally sandy, interspersed with fertile tracts. The part of 
the State above the falls of the rivers, called tbe upper 
country, has generally a good soil. 

Swamps. The principal swamp is the Okefanokee, on 
tbe borderof Florida, which is 180 miles in circumference. 
It is uninhabitable, and abounds with aligators, snakes, 
frogs, and musquetos. 

Cave. Near the Tennessee river, in the north west 
corner of tbe State, is a remarkable cave, called the Nick- 
ojack cave. It is of great depth, and has an entrancQ 50 
feet high, and 160 feet wide. A large stream of water 
issues from it. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is about 450,- 
000, of whom more than two fifths are slaves. Their prin- 
cipal occupations are the cultivation of cotton and rice, 
and the manufacture of sugar. Two kinds of cotton are 
raised, the sea island, which is of a very excellent quality, 
and bears the highest price in foreign markets, and the 
upland, or short staple cotton. 

Government. The Governor is chosen once in two 
years by the people. The Senators and Representatives, 
are chosen annually, the former one, from each county, 
and the latter from one to four, from each county. 

EdHtdiion. The University of Georgia, situated at 
Atbras, has a president, three professors, and two tutors. 
It bai^'beeh liberally endowed by the Liegislature, has com- 
mofdious' buildings for tbe accommodation of '300 students, 
and a fund for the support in part of the officais. T\\^ 
Legbtature lias also appropriated a fund for ihe to^'^xx. o^ 
8 
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ecademies, and schools for ilie educaiion of the poor. 
But the schools are not well orgnnized. 

'JTownt. Savannnli, on (he river of the snme name, is 
ihe largest town in "he State, and ilie place o( ihe greatest 
trade. Large shipments of cotton nre made at this port 
for foreign markets, and for the northern Stales. Ft has 
about 7,000 inhabitants. ALi^usta, on the same river, 
near the falls, is also the seal of an extensive trade, and has 
4,000 inhabitants. Milledgevllle, situated near the centre 
of the Slate, on the Oconee rirer, is the capital. It has 
2000 inhabitants. The other principal towns are Darien, 
Sunburj', and Brunswick. 

Internal Improvements. Several works of internal im- 
provGineni are projected in this State. A canal to unite 
the waters of the Aiiamalia and Ogeechce with the harbor 
of Savannah is already opened from the Savannah as far 
as the Ogeechec river. 

Territory of Florida. 

Boundaries. This Terriioiy is bounded north hy Ala- 
bama and Georgia, east by the Atlantic ocean, south by 
Ihe Gulf of Mexico, and west by the Gulf of Mexico and 
Alabama. It has an area of 45,000 square miles, and is 
divided into 3 judicial districts, and 15 counties. 

Riven and Bays. The rivers on the Atlantic side are 
the Si Mary's, the St John, and the Nassau. Those which 
run into the Gulf of Mexico are the Suwanee, St Marks, 
Ochlockony, Apalachicola and Conecuh. These rivers 
are navigable for steamboats, from 20 to 60 miles. The 
principal bays are the Tampa, Apalache, and Pensacola 
bays. 

Face of Country and Soil. The country is generally 
flat, but is in some parts diversified by hills. The ridge 
in east Florida, which divides the waters of the Atlantic 
from those of the Gulf of Mexico, is of very moderate ele- 
vation, diminishing towards the Cape. The soil is gener- 
ally sandy, except at places of various dimensions, called 
Aataiaocks, scattered throughout Ihe country, consisting of 
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a mixture of clay and sand, which are covered with a 
growth of oak, dogwood, ma^olia, and pine timber. On 
the western side of the peninsula, the upper stratum of sand 
rests upon a body of rotten limestonct, which is in many 
places undermined by streams, which sink abruptly beneath 
the surface, and appear again at a distance. 

Climate. The cJimat^ is mild, and suited to the raising 
of many of the tropical productions, such as oranges, and 
the sugar cane. It is suited also to the raising of rice, in- 
digo, tobacco, and Indian corn. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is about 15,000, 
of whom 5,000 are blacks. There are 2 or 8,000 Span- 
ish inhabitants, who resided in the country before it was 
ceded to the United States by Spain in 1821. The other 
inhabitants are mostly emigrants from various parts of the 
United States since the cession* In addition to the num- 
ber of inhabitants above named, there are about 5000 In* 
dians, for whom a tract of country in the eastern peninsula 
is reserved. 

Government. The Governor, in whom is vested the 
executive authority, with the power of making appoint- 
ments to subordinate offices, is appointed by the President 
of the United. States, with the consent of the Senate, for 
the term of three years. The legislative power is vested 
in the Governor and a Legislative Council consisting 'of 
thirteen members, chosen annually by the people, for 
which purpose the Territory is divided into 13 districts. 
The Governor and Legislative Council have power to 
make laws, not inconsistent with the constitution and laws 
of the United States. There are three superior courts, 
one for each judicial district^ each held by one Judge,'who 
is appointed by the President of the United Slates. A 
Delegate is chosen once in two years, who has a right to 
sit in Congress, and take part in the debates, but not to vote. 

Towns. The principal towns of Florida are St Augtis- 
tine, and Pensacola. St Augustine is an ancient Spanisii 
town, in a healthy situation on the Atlantic coast, con- 
taining 5,000 inhabitants. Pensacola, on a bay of ih^ 
aai^e name near ihe Gulf of Mexico, \\a^ u ^^^ \v!^\Se^^^ v 
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and is a healihful pleasant lown. Tallahassee is tlie seat 
of gOverainent. It lias 1,200 InliabitaDts, and is rapidly 
increasing. 

CnnaJs. Tiie peninsula lias been iliorouglily surveyed, 
for the purpose of deierm'ming tlit praclicabiiJty of a ship 
canal from the Atlantic shore to the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
ascertained tiial ibe elevation of the ridge is nearly 150 
feet above the level of I'le ocean, and that a sufficient sup- 
ply of water could not he procured for a ship canal. A 
canal lor boats might he formed, uniting the St John river 
with the harbor of St Mark, in a distance of lOS miles, 
with an ascent and descent of 224 feet. 

OHIO. 

Boundaries. This Slate is bounded north by Michigan 
and Lake Erie, east by Pennsylvania and Virginia, south 
by Virginia and Kentucky, from which States it is separated 
by the Ohio river, and west by Indiana. It has an ex- 
tent of about 40,000 square miles, and is divided into 7.3 
counties and SCO towns. The towns are in general sis 
miles square. 

Rivera. The Ohio river is navigable in its whole length, 
from Pittsburg to liie Mississippi, a distance of 950 miles, 
by large vessels and steam boats, without interruption, ex- 
cept at Louisville, where there is a fall of 22J feet in tlie 
space of two miles. The other principal rivers are the 
Great and Liti!e Miami, the Scioto, and the Muskingum, 
which flow into the Ohio, and the Maumee, Sandusky, and 
Cuyahoga, which fall into Lake Eric. 

Face of CoxtntT}) and Soil. The northern and interior 
parts of the Slate are level, and in some parts marshy. In 
the southeasieiu parls the country is hilly, but not moun- 
tainous. In many parls of the Slate, panicidarly on the 
hanks of the rivers, the soil is extremely ferlile. 

Inhabitants. The population of this Slate is aboul 
850,000. It has increased with remarkable rapidity, Ly 
emigration and natural Increase. The first seiilement in 
the Stale was made at Marietta In tlie year 1787. It is 
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piiDcipally settled by emigrants from ilie Enslern and 
Middle Stales. Their princi|)nl occupalion is the culiiva- 
ion ofilie soil. The staple articles of produce ara wbeat, 
and Indian corn. Manufactures have been undertaken, to 
ar small extent, at Cincionali, and some other places. Salt 
is made at ibe salt springs on the Muskingum river, near 
Zancm'Ille, and in other places. 

Government. The Governor is chosen once in two 
years by the people. The members of the Senate are 
chosen once in two years, and the House of Represent- 
atives annually. Slavery was never perraiUed in Ohio. 
It was prohibited by an ordinance of Congress, regulating 
the original settlement of the territory north west of the 
Ohio river. 

Education, A section of land, of a mile square, is re- 
served in every township, for the support of common 
schools. There are several colleges in the State, which 
are yet in their infancy, viz. Cincinnati College, in the city 
of the same name, the Ohio University at Athens, and 
Kenyon College. 

Towns. Cincinnati, on the Ohio, is the chief town of 
the State. It has had an extremely rapid growth, and has 
now 35,000 inhabitants. It has an extensive trade, and is 
the seat of a great variety of maniifaciures, for tlie supply of 
the neighboring country. lis principal exports are flour, 
pork, and whiskey. Columbus, situated on the Scioio, 
neai' the centre of the Slate, is the seat of government. 
Chilicothe, Marietta, Zanesville, Sieubenville, and Cleve- 
land, are flourishing towns. 

Cnnah. Two canals, to traverse the whole width of 
the State from the Ohio river to Lake Erie, have been 
undertaken. The Ohio canal begins at Cleveland, 
Lake, passes through or near Coshocion, Zanesville, Co- 
lumbus, and Chilicothe, and icrminaies on the Ohio, at llie 
mouth of ihe Scioto. It is 306 miles Ion; 
mated to cost about $3,000,000. The nonhern half of 
this canal ts already finished. The Miamee canal be* 
gins at Cincinnati, proceeds northerly through Dayton, and 
)vil) terminate at the mouth of Maumee river. Its length 
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will be 266 milesy and its estimated cost nearly $3,000,000. 
It is already finished, and the navigation is open from Cin- 
cinnati to Dayton, a distance of 67 miles. The funds for 
these works have been obtained by loans, on the credit of 
the State. 

J^Tational Road. The western nfitional rond, from 
Cumberland, on the Potomac river, passes through the 
centre of this State, by way of St Clairsvillc, Zanesville, 
and Columbus. 

. INDIANA. 

Boundaries. This State is bounded north by Lake 
Michigan, and Michigan Territory, east by Ohio, south by 
Kentucky, and west by Illinois. It has an area of 36,00b 
miles, and is divided into 59 counties. 

Rivers. Besides the Ohio, which forms the southern 
boundary, the Wabash, the White, the Whitewater, and 
the Maumee, are the principal rivers. 

Face of Country. A ridge of hills runs nearly par- 
allel with the Ohio. In other parts of the State, the coun- 
try is in general nearly level. The soil in many parts, 
particularly on the borders of most of the rivers, is re- 
markably rich. 

Inhabitants. The population of this State is about 250,- 
000, and is rapidly increasing. It consists of emigrants 
from all the States in the union, and from Europe. Th«ir 
principal occupation is clearing and tilling the ground, for 
the raising of wheat, Indian corn, and other kinds of grain. 
At Vevay an experiment is making of the cuhivation of 
the vine, for the making of wine. Salt is manufactured 
from the waters of salt springs, which are found in various 
places. 

Education. The same reservation is made as in Ohio, 
of a mile square of land, in each township, for the support of 
common schools. A township of land has also been given 
for the endowment of a college at Vincennes. 

Oovernment. The Governor is chosen \)7 \\v« '^%ck^en 
once in three years. The roembors oC x!)cie ^etk^v^ ^x^ 
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chosen once in threeyearsjand the Representatives annu- 
ally. 

Towns. Indianapolis, situated near 4he centre of tie 
State, is the seat of government. ' Vincennes, on the Wit- 
bash is the .largest town. It was a cemory ago^4he-Ye«i- 
dence of a few Frencli> families. .Madison, Jefiersonville, 
and Vevay are flourishing towns. 

QanaL The head branches of ibe river Wabasli, 
which flow into the ^Ohio, and of the Msramee, whith 
flows iotO' Lake, Erie, approach near each X)tber, aiid 
•when their waters are high they ovei^flow the intervenifg 
space, so that loaded boats pass from one rirer to tke 
other. It is proposed to unite these two rirers<by a canil. 



ILLINOIS. 

Bo und aries. This Sta^ is bouiided north by-tboir^t- 
^ory of Huron, east by Lake Michigan and Indiana, south 
by Kentucky, and west by the Mississippi river, whlih 
sejiarates it from the State and Territory of Missouri. Qt 
has, an area of 58,000 square miles, and isilividcd into 49 
counties. 

Rivers. The principal rivers, besides tlie Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Wabash, which form the western, southern, and 
eastern boundaries of the State, are the Illinois, Rock, 
. Kaskaskiq, Big Muddy, and Little Wabash. 

Face of Country and Soil. The State is remarkably 
level. Two thirds of it consists of extensive prairie^, cov- 
ered with grass, but destitute of trees. The prairies bor-* 
dering on the rivers, are dry and excellent soil. Thoie 
remote from rivers, or -at their sources, are generally cold 
and barren, abounding with swamps and ponds. The 
sources of the lUinois rirer are near Lake Michigan, and 
tbe land is so low as to be often coverjod with water, nnicl 
to admit of b^ing passed with boats from Chicago riv^', 
which falls into the lake, to the Illinois. In thrs region n 
is proposed to construct a canal, which shall/orm an unia- 
.terj^upi^ nanJftatiQii from the . Ijakes lo \J^^\&^%i^S^^ 
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'Tfie laods bordering on the principal rivers are covered 
with a heavy growth of ttniber, and are extremely rich. 

hhabHantM. The population of the State is about 
100,000, and is rapidly increasing by emigration firom the 
other States. They consist in great part of cuhivators of 
the soil. The staple productions are Indian corn and 
wheat. Large quantities of salt are made on Saline river. 
At Galena, on Fever river, near the north west corner of 
the State, great quantities of lead are obtained from the 
rich mines found there. The produce of these mines in 
1829 exceeded twelve millions of pounds. The working 
of these mines is the principal occupation of the inhabit- 
ants of this part of the State. 

Education, The same reservation is made as in Ohio 
and Indiana, of a section of land in each township for the 
support of common schools. Two townships of land have 
. also been appropriated for the endowment of a university. 

Chnemment. The Governor is chosen by the people, 
once in four years. The Senators are chosen once in four 
years, and the Representatives once in two years. 

Towiii. Vandalia is the capital of the State. The 
other principal towns are Kaskaskia, Cahokia, Edwards- 
ville, Shawneetown, and Galena. 

Michigan Territory. 

Boundariei. This Territory is bounded north by Lake 
Superior, St Blary's river, and Lake Huron, east by Lake 
Huron, St Clair river and lake, and Detroit river, south 
^ Ohio and Indiana, and west by Lake Michigan and the 
Territory of Huron. It has an area of about 40,000 square 
miles. It is divided into 12 counties, which are subdivided 
into townships. 

Laketj Bays and Rivers. Lake Michigan, 340 miles 
in length, and 75 miles in breadth, is navinble for the 
hrgest vessels. It communicates with Lake Huron, by the 
straits of Michilimackinac. Lake Superior is 340 miles 
kmg, 150 miles wide, and of great depth. It flows icito 
Lmk% Huron by the river St Mary's, ou^^Va^ iick«t% \% ^ 
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Tall or 23 feel. Lake Huron is 240 miles lon^, and 150 
wide. It has iwo bays, projeciing inio Micbigan, called 
Sagenaw Bay, and Thunder Bay, The waters of these 
iiikcs flow through St Clair river, into Lake St Clair, which, 
is 90 miles in circumference, and tlieace through Detroit 
river into Lake Eiie. 

There is a safe navi^alion from one of these lakes to the 
other, with the exception of the passage from Lake Supe- 
rior, the falls of which can be ascended only by canoes 
and barges, which can be lowed along its banks. The 
other principal rivers of Michigan are the Sagenavr, Huron, 
Raisin, and Grand rivers. 

Face of Country and Soil. There is a ridge of high- 
landi, which separate the waters falling into Lake Michigan, 
froci those falling into Lakes Huron and Erie. The coun- 
try on the west of this ridge, consists of sand bills unfit for 
cultivation. The eastern part of the territory is generally 
level, well watered, and of a rich soil. 

Inhabitants. The population is about 20,000. The 
Ijrincipal settlements are on Lake Erie, and Detroit and St 
Clair rivers. 

Indiana. Besides the population above described, Ibere 
are about 9,000 Indians, of the Chippewa and Ottawa 
tribes. The former, about 6,000 in number, live princi-' 
pally on Sagenaw bay and river, and the latter on Grand 
river, and near Mackinaw, 

Government. The Governor is appointed by the pres- 
ident of the United States, and the Legislative Council, 
consisting of 13 members, is chosen once in Iwo years by 
the people. A Delegate in Congress is chosen once in 
Iwo years. 

Towns. Detroit, the capital of the Territory, has a pop- 
ulation of 2,000. ll was first settled by the French from 
Canada, as early as the yenr 1083, some of whose descend- 
ants sitll reside there. It is regularly laid out, and is 
handsomely situated on the west bank of the river of the 
same name. Mackinaw, or Michilimackinac, :s situated 
on a steep clifT, on an island, in the sirall of the same name. 
JVhtural Curioitlxes. On the south shore of Lake Su- 
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perior is a remarkable series of precipiloiis rocks^ 300 feet 
in height, which are worn by the fury of the waves into 
grotesque figures, presenting a variety of celors,. and ealled 
the Pictured Rocks. One of these, called the Doric Rock, 
has the appearance of a work of art, supported, by four 
columns. 

Huron Territory. 

Boundaries. This Territory is bounded north by the 
British possessions, and Lake Superior, easjt.by Lak^ Hu- 
ron and Michigan, south by the States of. Illinois .and Mis- 
souri, and west by the river Missouri. This immense ter- 
ritory, lying on both sides of the Mississippi, ejctends 
beyond the sources of this river, and lias an are;i of 2^0,000 
square miles. 

Rivers. The principal riversaire the Missourr,. which 
forms the western boundary of the Territory, the-Missis- 
sippi, which divides it into two nearly equal parts, ^he Ouis- 
consin, a branch of tbe^ Mississippi, and the Fox river, 
which falls into Lak^ Michigan,. There arc aUo the De 
Moines, the St Peters, the Chippeway, and many- other 
rivers, which fali into the Mississippi ; the St Lotjijs, the 
Montreal, and the Ontonagon wh?ch fall into Lake Su)ji)£rior ; 
many branches of the Missouri ; and Red river, which fio;;y^^ 
north into Lake Winnipeg and Hudson's Bay.. 

Bays and Lakes. Green bay is a branch of Lake MichV. 
igan. There are great numbers of small lak^s neat tba> 
highlands, which divide the waters of the Mississii)p] from} 
those of the great lakes. Several of these havQ fMafets \vt 
both directions, and thus form a communication between 
the waters, which fall into the Gulf of St Lawrence,, and 
those which fall into the Gulf of Mexico^ 

Mines. Very productive lead miQes abottnd near tltft 
southern boundary of this. Territory. A large mass of na- 
tive copper has been found, on the Ontonagon river, aod 
it IS supposed that extensive mines of tWs.mptal exist in 
the vicinity of that river. Copper mines are also fewcA 
on Rock river, and in other parts of the T^erriVoYv ^ 
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Soil find Climate. ■ la many parts of ihis Territory there 
are extensive tracts of fertile land, of which bui a few 
small parcels have yet been cultivated. At Prairie du 
Chien, and the month of Si Peter's river, where there are 
garrisons of United Slates troops, the soil has been fount 
to be prodtictive, the chmate healthful, and the atmosphere 
serene and pleasant. A large portion of the Territory con- 
sists of extensive prairies, and on the east side of the Mis- 
sissippi river, It is computed that but a tenth part of the 
'surface is covered with timber. There are many mounds, 
supposed by some to be artificial, rising several huodred 
■ feet above the surrounding country. 

Falls. Most of the rivers have frequent rapids. The 
Onisconsin, however, in a course of 180 miles, in which it 
flows with fl rapid current, has no obstruction to its navii;a- 
tion, Ai the falls of St Anthony, the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi fall perpendicularly 40 feet, and in the course of 
three quarters of a mile 65 feel. 

Inhabitantt. The number of inhabitants is estimated to 
be about 16,000,of whom 10,000 are employed in mining. 
Not more than a twenlieih part of the population are fe- 
males. 

Indians. The Indians east of the Mississippi, of the 
Winnebago, Potawolamy, and the other tribes, are comput- 
ed lo be 20,000 in number. The Sioux Indians, who in- 
bnbii the country between the Mississippi and Missouri, are 
the most powerful tribe in North America, Their num- 
bers are computed to be 21,000, of whom 3,000 are war- ■ 

Towns. The principal settlements are at Prairie du 
Chien, St Peters, Menomonie, Chicago, Sllex, Arena, 
Dodgeville, and Miners! Point. 

This Territory is at present subject to the government of 
Michigan, but a bill has been introduced into Congress for 
establishing in It an independent territorial government — 
ihe governor lo be nppointed by the president of (he United 
States, and a legislative council of five members to be , 
chosen by Ibe people. 
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KENTUCKY. 



Boundaries. This State is bounded north by the Ohio 
river, east by Virginia, south by Tennessee, and west by 
Missouri and Illinois. It has a superficies of 42,000 square 
miles, and is divided into 83 counties. 

Rivers. The Mississippi, Ohio, and Big Sandy rivers 
form the boundaries of the State in part on three sides. 
The other principal rivers are the Tennessee, Cumber- 
land, Green, Kentucky and Licking rivers. 

Face of Country and Soil. The only mountains are the 
Cumberland, which separate the State from Virginia* 
Nearly the whole State rests upon a bed of limestone. 
The surface in general is either nearly level, or moderately 
billy. The soil in a great part of the State is good, pro- 
ducing abundant crops of wheat, Indian corn, tobacco and 
benip. Salt springs are abundant. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is about 700,- 
000, of whom more than a fifth part are slaves. They are 
principally engaged in agriculture. The principal exports 
are wheat, tobacco and pork. The principal manufac- 
tures are salt, whiskey, cloth, and cordage. 

Education. There is a college at Lexington, called 
Transylvania University, which has a president, a profes- 
sor, and three tutors, besides lecturers on law and in med- 
icine. There is also a college at Danville, called Centre 
College, which has a president and two professors. There 
is no system of public schools throughout the State. 

Government. .The Governor is chosen once in four 
years, by the people. The Senate consists of 38 members, 
who are chosen once in four years, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of 100, chosen annually. 

Towns. Frankfort is the capital, a town of 2,000 in- 
habitants. It is situated on the Cumberland river, which 
is navigable by steam boats, from its mouth to this place. 
Lexington is the largest town, containing 6,000 inhabitants. 
The other principal towns are Louisville, Shippingport> 
Russellville, and Bardstown. 
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Canal, A canal is now building at Louisville, for pass- 
ing the falls of the Ohio. It is a very important work, 
this being the only interruption of the navigation of the river 
in its whole extent. 

Katural Curiosities. In Warren county, is a remark- 
able cave, called Mammoth cave, which it is said, has been 
entered to the distance of ten miles. It is divided into a 
great number of apartments, one of which comprises an 
area of eight acres, over which is a single arch, from sixty 
to a hundred feet in height. There are also several other 
caves. The banks of the Cumberland, Kentucky, and 
Dick's rivers, are remarkable for their height, the rivers 
having worn deep channels through the calcareous rocks. 
The Kentucky has in many places perpendicular banks of 
300 feet in height, of solid limestone. 

TENNESSEE. 

Boundaries. This State is bounded north by Kentucky 
and Virginia, east by North Carolina, south by Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, and west by the river Mississippi. 
which separates it from Arkansas Territory and Missouri, 
It has an area of 40,000 square miles, and is divided into 
63 counties. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Tennessee, Cum- 
berland, and Clinch Rivers. The Tennessee is navigable 
for a distance of 600 miles, with the exception of an inter- 
ruption at Muscle Shoals. 

Mountains. Cumberland Mountains, in the eastern 
part of the State, are high and rocky. The western part 
of the State is level, or moderately hilly, and contains much 
rich land. 

Inhabitants. The population is about 600,000, of 
whom nearly a fifth part are .slaves. They are principally 
engaged in agriculture ; the principal articles of produce 
being cotton, tobacco, wheat, and Indian corn. 

Government. The Governor, Senators, ai^ Represent- 
atives are chosen once in two years, by the ^^fc^\e. 
9* 
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Education, There is a college at Greenville, and one 
at Nashville. 

Towns, The seat of government is at Murfreesborough. 
The largest town is Nashville, a place of 3,000 inhabitants, 
situated on Cumberland river, which affords a regular 
steam navigation to New Orleans. Knoxville is a flour- 
ishing town. 

Indians. A small portion of the territory of the Cher- 
okee Indians lies within this State. At the missionary sta- 
tion at Brainerd, and at other places, schools are establish- 
ed, and the elements of education, the principles of Chris- 
tianity, and the arts of civilized life have been introduced 
among the Indians of this nation. 

ALABAMA. 

Boundaries. This State is bounded north by Tennes- 
see, east by Georgia, south by Florida, and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and west by Mississippi. It has a superficial ex- 
tent of about 49,000 square miles, and is divided into 35 
counties. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Mobile, Alabama, 
Tombecbee, Black Warrior, Tennessee, Connecuh, and 
Chatahouchee. 

Face of Ceuntry and Soil. A ridge of highlands in the 
northerly parts of the State divides the waters of the Ten- 
nessee river from those which fall into the Gulf of Mexico. 
North of this ridge the soil is upon a limestone basis, and 
on the south of it it is alluvial. The soil is generally fer- 
tile, and particularly adapted to the cultivation of cotton, 
Indian corn and wheat. 

Inhabitants. The population is about 200,000, and is 
fast increasing. Near a quarter part of the inhabitants are 
daves. Their pursuits are4)gricultural, and their princi- 
pal article of export is cotton. 

'Indians. Besides the population included in the above 
enumeration, extensive tracts in this State are occupied by 
the Cherokee, Creek, and Choctaw tribes of \tvd^\^^^, ^^ 
number of whom is eslioiated to be about l^^OQ^Q. 
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Government. The Governor of the State is chosen by 
the people, once in two years. The Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are chosen annually. 

Education. The same reservation of one thirty-sixth 
part of the lands for the support of common schools is 
made io this State as in the northwestern States. The 
legislature of the State is authorized to sell these lands, 
with the consent of the inhabitants of each township, and to 
invest the proceeds in some productive fund, to be applied 
for tlie use and support of schools in such township. 

Towns. Tuscaloosa, on the Black Warrior river, near 
the centre of the State, is the seat of government. Mobile, 
at the mouth of the river of the same name, and Blakely, 
on another outlet of the same river, at the head of Mobile 
bay are seaport towns of considerable trade. The other 
principal towns are Cahawba, St Stephens, and Huntsville. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Boundaries. This State is bounded north by Tennessee, 
east by Alabama, south by the Gulf of Mexico, and Louis- 
iana, and west by the Mississippi river, which separates it 
from Louisiana and the Arkansas Territory. It has an area 
of 46,000 iSquare miles, and is divided into 25 counties. 

Rivers. Besides the Mississippi, which forms the west- 
ern boundary, and gives its name to this State, the princi- 
pal rivers are the Yazoo, Big Black, Pearl, and Pasca- 
goula. 

Face of Country. The southern part of the State is flat, 
mostly covered with pine forests, interspersed with cypress 
swamps and prairies. In the northerly parts the country is 
more elevated, and the soil is good. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is about 150,- 
000, of whom a third part are slaves. The number is 
fast increasing by emigration as well as natural increase. 
The principal occupation is the cultivation, of cotton, and 
the various kinds of grain. 

Indians. A large tiact of land in this State is reserved 
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for the Chocktaw and Chickesaw Indians, who are esti- 
mated to be about 23,000 in number. 

Government, The Governor is chosen by the people, 
once in two years, the Senators once in three years, and 
the Representatives annually. 

^ Education. There is a college called Jefferson college, 
near Natchez, to the endowment of which a township of 
land has been granted by Congress. Another township 
has been granted to the legislature of the State, in trust, for 
the support of a seraimary of learning. 

Towns. Jackson, situated on the Pearl river, near the 
centre of the State, is the seat of government. Natchez is 
the largest town, and principal place of trade. The oilier 
principal towns are Monticello, Port Gibson, Greenville, 
Columbia and Shieldsborough. 

MISSOURI. 

Boundaries. This State i; bounded north and west by 
the Missouri Territory, east by Illinois, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, from which States it is separated by the Mississippi 
river, and south by the Arkansas Territory. It is divided 
into 30 counties, and has an extent of 66,000 square miles. 

Rivers. The principal rivers besides the Mississippi, 
are the Missouri, the Osage, Grand, Des Moines, Salt, 
Merrimac, and St Frances. 

Face of Country and Mountains.' The lands on the 
banks of the rivers are generally level, and extremely fer- 
tile, but much of the interior is. mountainous, rocky, and 
barren. The Ozark mountains, in the southern parts of 
the State are high^ and precipitous. 

Inhabitants. The population is about 100,000, of whom 
a sixth part are slaves. They are principally emigrants 
from the other States. They raise wheat, Indian corn, aod 
other kinds of grain, cotton, hemp, and tobacco. Many 
persons are also employed in working the lead mines, 
which abound in this State, affording lead of the purest kind. 
JVIany adventurers from this State, empk>y themselves in 
hunting for furs, and in an inland trade wvVi^^^^'ia^'wi 
provinces. 
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Education. A square mile of Und is appropriated in 
ich townsliip to (lie support of comtnoD scliools, and a 
township (o tlie support of a college. 

Tovms. Jefferson oily is the seat of governmenf, sit- 
uated near llie cenire of llie Stale, on llie Missouri. St 
Louis, situated on the Mississippi, 19 miles from llie moutli 
of the Missouri, is the chief town of llie State. It has 
10,000 inhabitants, and is a place of extensive and growing 
trade. St Genevieve, St Charles, Herculaneum, PolosI, 
and Franklin, are some of the principal towns. 

LOUISIANA. 

Boundaries. This Stale is bounded north by Arkansas 
and Mississippi, east by Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico, 
soutb by the Gulf of Mexico, and west by the Province of 
Texas, in Mexico. It has an area of 48,000 square miles, 
and is divided into 30 counties and parishes. 

Rivera and Lakes. The principal river is the Missis 
sippi, which has several outlets to the Gulf of Mexico, a 
part of which are widened into extensive lakes. Among 
these are Lakes Maurepas, Pontchartrain, and Barataria. 
Some of the outlets are the Ibberville, the Aicbafalaya, 
the Plaqueniine, and the Bayou La Fourche. The banks 
of the Mississippi have been raised by the copious depos- 
its of mud and earth, above the level of ihe adjacent coun- 
try. The river when swollen by floods, is liable to over- 
flow these banks. To prevent this, and the consequent 
destruction of the plantations, artificial banks, called levees, 
are raised for many miles in extent. The other principal 
rivers are the Red river, the Wasliila, the Sabine, and the 
Pearl. 

Face of Countrif. The whole State is low and flat. 
About a quarter of the Stale, in the southerly part consists 
of either prairies or swamps, and is destitute of trees. The 
swamps are covered with a species of coarse reed. A 
large extent of country is annually overflowed by ihe Mis- 
sissippi. 
Itthabilanli. The population of this Slate is about SOO,QQQ 
■ 10 ~ 
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souls, of whom one half are blacks, and mostly slaves. 
The native population consists principally of French and 
Spaniards, who were planted here when the country was 
successively a colony of France and Spain. About half 
the present population is of English descent, consisting of 
emigrants from other States. Both the English and the 
French languages are used in the courts of justice, and in 
the legislature. The principal occupations are the raising 
of cotton, rice, and the sugar cane, and the manufacture of 
sugar. 

Government. The Governor is chosen once in four 
years. Two persons are voted for by the people, and of 
the two who have the greatest number of votes, the legis- 
lature choose one to be Governor. The members of the 
Senate are chosen for periods of four years, and of the 
House of Representatives for two. 

Education. There is a college at New Orleans, which 
is endowed by a grant from the legislature. There are no 
common schools supported at the public expense. 

Towns. New Orleans is the chief city, of the State. It 
is situated on the east bank of the Mississippi, 90 miles 
from its mouth. It is a place of great trade, being the chief 
mart for the whole western country, with which it has a 
free intercourse by means of steamboats, which are con- 
stantly running on the Mississippi, Ohio, and other naviga- 
ble rivers. It is the second port in the Union in the amount 
of its exports of domestic produce. Point Coupee, on thq 
west bank of the Mississippi, 175 miles above New Or- 
leans, is designated as the future seat of government. Nat- 
chitoches, and Alexandria, on the Red river, Baton Rouge, 
on the east side of the Mississippi, and Donaldsont'ille, at 
the outlet of the Bayou La Fourche, are some of the prin- 
cipal towns. 

Arkansas Territory. 

Boundaries. This Territory is bounded north by the 
State of Missouri, east by Tennessee and Mississippi, 
from which it is separated by the Mississippi river, south 
by Louisiana, and west by the Province ol T«^^^^ ^tA 
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the Missouri Territory. It has an area of 60,000 square 
miles, and is divided into 15 counties. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Mississippi and 
Red rivers, on the eastern and south western boundaries, 
and the Arkansas, White, Black, St Francis, and Washita. 

Hot Springs. On the Hot Spring Creek, a branch of 
the Washita river, is a hot spring, much resort<^d to by in- 
valids, the temperature of which is said to be near that of 
boiling water. 

Inhabitants. The population of this Territory is about 
20,000, exclusive of Indians and hunters. 

Government. The Governor is appointed for the term 
of three years, by the President of the United States. The 
executive powers are vested in the Governor and Judges 
of the Territory. 

Towns. Little Rock, on the Arkansas, 140 miles from 
its mouth, is the seat of government. The other principal 
towns are Arkansas, an ancient French settlement, the in- 
habitants of which are mostly descendants of French and 
Indians, Batesviile, Helena, and Cadron. 

Unsettled Territories. 

Besides the above described States and Territories, there 
are two large tracts of country belonging to the United 
States, denominated the Missouri and Oregon territories, 
which are yet almost without inhabitants, except the native 
Indians, and in which no government has been organized. 

Missouri Territory. This is that portion of the ancient 
Missouri Territory which lies west of the State of Missouri, 
and the Arkansas, and Huron Territories, embracing an ex- 
tent of 470,000 square miles. It is bounded north by the 
British possessions, east by the 'river Missouri, the State of 
Missouri, and the Territory of Arkansas, south by Mexico, 
and west by Mexico and the Rocky mountains. It abounds 
in large navigable rivers, the principal of which are the 
Missouri, Yellow Stone, La Platte, Arkansas, and Canadian. 

A great part of this country consists of extensive plains, 
and meadows, destitute of woods, of a rich soil, covered 
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with grass, interspersed with barren bills. Buffaloes and 
other wild animals wander in immense herds ovei^ the 
country. The principal tribes of Indians are the Osages, 
the Pawnees, the Cherokees, and the Fox Indians. There 
is a garrison of United States soldiers at the Council 
Bluff*, on the Missouri, near the mouth of the La Platte* 
There is no government over this Territory, except that 
of the military posts established in it. 

Oregon Territory. This is a tract of country of more 
than 300,000 sqiiare miles in extent^ bounded north by 
the British territory of undeGned limits, east by the Rocky 
mountains, south by Mexico in the 42d parallel of north 
latitude, and west by the Pacific ocean. Its principal riv- 
ers are the Columbia and its branches, the Multnomah, 
Lewis, and Clarke's rivers. An American settlement for 
carrying on the fur trade was made some years ago at the 
mouth of Columbia river, called Astoria. It has been pro- 
posed to establish a military post there, but no measures 
for that object have yet been taken by the gov#nment of 
the United Slates. 



BRITISH AMERICA. 

Boundaries. British America consists of that part of 
North America which lies north and east of the United 
States. It is bounded north by the Arctic sea, and Baf- 
fin's Bay, east by the Atlantic ocean, south by the United 
States, and west by Russian America, and the Pacific 
ocean. It is equal in extent to the whole territory of the 
United Stales, but a great part of it, lying in and near the 
north frigid zone is almost uninhabitable. Besides a very 
extensive tract of unsettled country, it embraces the follow- 
ing provinces or colonies — \ 

Lower Canada, New BntiNswicK, 

Upper Canada, Prince Edward's Island^ 

Nova Scotia, . NEWTOU^Di^kBi) \«\*k^ii* 

10* 
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Besides these Provinces there are extensive regions, 
which have been granted to the British Hudson's Bay and 
North West Companies. 

Bays and Rivers. The great bays which indent this 
country are Prince Regent's Inkt, Hudson's Bay, the Gulf 
of St Lawrence, and the Bay of Fundy. Prince Regent's 
Inlet, an arm of the Arctic sen, has been found blocked up 
with ice at midsummer, and has never been but in partex- 
plored* Hudson's Bay, a large inland sea, is surrounded 
by inclement coasts, and can be navigated only a few 
months in the year. The Gulf of St Lawrence, at the 
mouth of the noble river of the same name, is visited 
every summer season by great numbers of British ships, to 
transport lumber and other produce from Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. The Bay of Fundy, which 
lies between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, is remark- 
able for its high tides. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the St Lawrence, 

V which reoeives the waters of the great lakes of the United 

I States, and is navigable for ships 600 miles, to Montreal ; 

the Severn, and Churchill, which flow into Hudson's Bay ; 

i and Mackenzie's river, which flows into the Arctic sea. 

There are manv other rivers of a smaller size. 

Lakes. Besides Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Supe- 
rior, which lie partly in the United States, tliere arc many 
great lakes in this country. The largest are the Winnipeg, 
which rec^ves the waters of the Lake of the Woods, and 
flows through the Severn river into Hudson's Bay, Rein- 
deer lake, which has its outlet in Churchill river, and the 
Lake of the Hills, Great Slave lake, and Great Bear lake, 
which flow through Mackenzie's river into the Arctic sea. 
. Face of Country, The country between Hudson's Bay 
and the Atlantic, called New Britain, or Labrador, ig 
mountainous, rocky, and barren. So also is the region 
west of Hudson's Bay. The country towards the south 
west of the Bay, called New Wales, is more level, the 
climate more temperate, and the soil is fit for cultivation. 

Indians. This whole tract of country is thinly peotjkled 
by various tribes of Indians. The E*sc\vvew\^\iiL \v\\\^\\. ^>s 
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noriliern jiails of Labrador, and also llie nortliern coasls of 
Hudson's Bay, and ilie coasts of the Arctic sea. There 
are three esiablislimems of Moravian Missionaries, among 
llie Esqueinaux Indians, on llie coast of Labrador, wliicli 
coiilain together 600 inbabilani?. 

Tlie interior of Labrador is iiiliabiied by a diminutive 
race of Indians, of varions tribes, who freqnent the Cana-" 
dian settlements for irade. The natives who inhabit ihe 
country south and west of Hudson's Bay, are of various 
tribes, who are generally distributed into the northern and 
southern Indians, which classes differ materiaily in iheir 
features and character. 

Ijate Discoveries. The northern coast of this inhospita- 
ble country has been lately esplored by Capl Franklin and 
liis coni;ianions, in two journies made by them by land to 
the shore of the Arctic sea. They followed the southern 
shore nf this sea, east and west, a distance of a thousand 
miles, to within 250 tr.iies of Icy cape, on the Pacific 
ocean, hut were unable to proceijd farther on acconnl of 
the inclemency of tlie weather, and the hostility of the 



lludson'a Bay Company. 

This is an ancient British trading company, whi::h holds, 
under a charter from the king of Great Britain, the exclu- 
sive riglil of trading with the countries on the coasts and 
confines of Hudson's Bay. The company carries on a 
trade wit'i tlie natives of these countries, and for that pur- 
pose has established several forts and factories on the 
coast, viz. Churchill, York, Severn, and Albany forts, 
and nihers. The tract of country in which these faclo- 
ries are situated is called New Wales. The Hudson's 
Bay Company has also made a grant of an extensive 
tract of country west of the Lake of the Woods, on a 
large river, which has its source within the limits of the 
Untied Stales, where a settlement has been established, 
called the Red River Selllement, and some progress 
Las been made in agriculture. These eslablishmenis 
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contain the only civilized, inhabitants (with the exception 
of the hunters and agents of the North West Company) 
west and north of Upper and Lower Canada. 

The North West Company also carries on, from Mont- 
real through the Ottawa river and the lakes, an extensive 
trade for furs, with the natives of the whole western 
country, almost to the shores of the Pacific* They have 
extended their trading posts beyond the Rocky mountains, 
and lay claim to a tract of country bordering. on the Pa- 
cific, north of the territory of the United States, called 
New Caledonia. Their stations approach so near the 
Pacific, that they receive their supplies from Europe in 
that direction. 

Lower Canada. 

Boundaries. This Province is bounded north by Lab- 
rador, east by the Gulf of St Lawrence, south by the United 
States and Upper Canada, and west by Upper Canada. 
A controversy has arisen between Great Britain and the 
United States respecting a part of the southern boundary 
of this province, as defined in the treaty of 1783. Great 
Britain maintains that it should run south of the head waters 
of the St John's. By the terms of that treaty the boundary 
line is to begin at the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, 
now New Brunswick, and run thence along the highlands, 
which divide the waters of the St Lawrence from those of 
the Atlantic. The north-west angle of Nova Scotia is ad- 
mitted to be on the north of the St John's, and a line fol- 
lowing the highlands from that point must necessarily run 
north of the sources of that river. 

It is divided into four districts, and 44 counties, and the 
counties are subdivided in part into signiories and parishes, 
and in part into townships. 

Rivers. The principal river of this Province is the St 
Lawrence. Its chief branches are the Black, Bustard, 
Saguenay, Ottawa, St John's, and St Francis rivers. 

Face of Country. A great part of this province is level. 
On the south-east of the St Lawrence \3ae covroxx^ \\afe^ 
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gradually, until it reaches the sources of Connecticut river. 
This highland is in some parts mountainous, and the ridge 
extends north-eastwardly to Chaleur Bay, approaching in 
sonre parts very near to the St Lawrence, where the ascent 
is steep. On the north, the country rises into mountains 
towards Labrador. The soil in general is good, and well 
suited to the culture of wheat, and other kinds of grain and 
grass. 

Climate. The winters are long and cold. The ground 
is usually covered with snow, and the rivers with ice five 
months in the year. Vegetation is rapid in the spring, and 
the summers are nearly as warm as in New England. The 
climate is favorable to health and longevity. 

Inhabitants. The population of Lower Canada is about 
500,000. Canada was originally a French Colony, and 
near half the present inhabitants are of French origin, and 
speak the French language. It was ceded to Great Britain 
in 1763, since which time the population has rapidly in- 
creased, partly from emigration, doubling every 20 years. 
About 12,000 emigrants arrive annually at Quebec, prin- 
cipally from Great Britain and Ireland, a part of whom 
proceed to the Upper Province, or the United States. A 
part of the emigrants are supplied with lands on which to 
settle, and have the expenses of the voyage paid by the 
Government. The pursuits of the inhabitants are agricul- 
ture, ship-building and trade. The principal exports are 
lumber, ashes, wheat, and furs. 

Government. The Governor and Judges are appointed 
by the Crown of Great Britain, and have salaries indepen- 
dent of the Colonial Legislature. There is a Provincial 
Parliament, which has the power of legislating on all local 
matters, consisting of an Assembly of 84 members, chosen 
annually by the people in counties, and a Council appoint- 
ed by the Crown. The people pay no taxes except for 
the purposes of expenditure within the province. All the 
expenses of the military defence of the country are defray- 
ed by Great Britain. For this object large sums hnve 
been paid by the British Government. 

Education. There are six colleges, supported partly 
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from revenues derived from landed properly belonging to 
them, and partly by tuition fees, 75 schools of royal insti- 
tution, supported partly by an annual grant by the Pro- 
vincial Parliament, 20 convents, and about 200 other 
schools. 

Towns. The capital of the Province is Quebec. It is 
a strongly fortified town, with a British garrison situated on 
the St Lawrenee, and has 22,000 inhabitants. It is a [itlace 
of great trade, and near a thousand ships arrive here and^ 
at Montreal annually, from British and foreign ports. Mont- 
real, situated on an island in the St Lawrence, at the head 
of ship navigation, is also a place of great trade, and has 
25,000 inhabitants. 

There is a regular communication, in the summer season, 
by large and commodious steamboats, between Montreal 
and Quebec, a distance of 180 miles. The other princi- 
pal towns are Three Rivers, Lovelle, and St John's.- 

Canals. The Lachine canal, 9 miles long, with 7 locks, 
near Montreal, passes one of the lower rapids of the St 
Lawrence. Granville canal, of about the same extent, is 
not yet finished. 

Upper Canada. 

Boundaries. This Province is bounded north by 
New Wales, and Lower Canada, east by Lower Canada 
and New York, south by the United Stales, from which it 
is separated by the great lakes, and west by the Red River 
Settlement of the Hudson's Bay Company. It is divided 
into 11 districts. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the St Lawrence, the 
Ottawa, the Grand, the Thames, and the French rivers. 

Face of Country. The land bordering on the rivers 
and lakes is level, and of a rich soil. Much of the interior 
is yet to be explored. 

Inhabitants. The present population is about 200,000,. 
and it is rapidly increasing. The principal occupation is 
the culture of wheat. 

Government. The executive goverameivx \s ^dLm\tvva!- 
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tered by a Lieut. Gorernor, appointed by the British 
Crown. The Judges and Council are also appointed by 
ihe Crown, and the House of Assembly is chosen by tha 
people. 

Towns. The largest town is Kingston, situated on Lake 
Ontario. It has a good harbor, is the chief naval station 
on the Lake, and has 4,000 inhabitants. York is the seat 
of government, situated also on Lake Ontario. The other 
principal towns are Newark, at the mouth of Niagara river, 
and Amherstburgh, near the head of Lake Erie. 

Canah, Two large and costly canals have been builJ, 
and are nearly finished, in Upper Canada, principally at the 
expense of (he British Government, for the purpose of 
aiding in the military defence of the province. One of 
these is the Welland canal, from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. 
It is 41 miles in length, beginning on Lake Erie, 35 miles 
west from the head of Niagara river, and terminating at 
Port Dalhousie, which has an artificial harbor on Lake On- 
tario, 7 miles west of the mouth of that river. It is of suf- 
ficient dimensions to be navigated by schooners of 100 ions. 

The other is Rideau canal, about 100 miles long, inclu- 
ding the small lakes and natural channels, which form a 
great part of it, extending from Kingston to the Ottawa 
river, at Bytown, from which point the river is navigable, 
without obstruction, to Monlreal. The locks are 33 feet 
wide, and 5 feet deep, and are designed to he passed by 
steamboats. When these canals are finished, there will 
be a communication Ibr vessels of 100 tons from the ocean 
to Lake Erie. 

Aew Brunswick. 

Boundaries. This Province is bounded north by Lower 
Canada, east by the Gulf of St Lawrence, south by the Bay 
of Fundy, and west by the State of Maine. It is divided 
into counties and towns. 

Bai/i and Rivers. The Bay of Fundy, on tha south, 
nearly divides this Province from Nova Scotia, Passama- 
tjuoddy Bay forms its south-western boundary, and the Bay 
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of Chaleur its north-western^ and Miramichi Bay indents it 
on the east. The principal river is the St John's. It is 
navigable for boats, to the Grand Falls/ near the border of 
Maine, and above the falls a further distance of 200 miles. 
The other chief rivers ?ire the St Croix, which forras a 
part of the western boundary, and the Miramichi. 

Face of Country. The country in general is neither 
mountainous nor level. The soil is of a middling quality. 
The forests furnish pine timber of an excellent quality, of ^ 
which great quantities are exported, particularly from 
Miramichi river. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is about 90,000. 
They are principally engaged in agriculture, the lumber ' 
business, and the fisheries. They carry on an extensive 
and profitable trade with the West Indies, and with Great 
Britain. The principal article of export is lumber. 

Government. The chief executive officer, with the 
title of Lieut. Governor, and the members of his council, 
13 in number, and the judges, are appointed by the king. 
The members of the House of Assembly, 26 in number, 
are chosen by the people. 

Edtication. There is a college at Frederickton, and there 
are common schools, which are patronized by the colonial 
legislature. 

Towns. The seat of government is at Frederickton, 
on the St John's river, a town of 2,000 inhabitants. The 
city of St John, at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, is the chief town of the province, and has 8,000 
inhabitants. The tide in the harbor of St John's, and in the 
other parts of the Bay of Fundy, rises to a remarkable 
height. The other principal towns are St Andrews, on 
Passamaquoddy bay, at the mouth of the St Croix river, 
and Miramichi, on the bay of the same name. 

JSTova Scotia. 

Boundaries. This Province is bounded north by the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, east and south by the Atlantic Ocean, 
and west by the Bay of Fundy and New Braasviv^VL* \cir 
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eluding the Island of Cape Breion, which belongs to the 
same government, it has an area of 19,000 square miles, 
and is divided into 10 counties, and subdivided into town- 
ships and districts. 

Rivers and Bays. The principal bays are the Bay of 
Fundy, the Bay of Mines, which extends from the Bsy of 
Fundy far inlo llie interior, and Chedebucto bay. Cum- 
berland bay, at tlie northern extremity of llie Bay of 
Fundy, and the Bay of Verle, an arm of the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, nearly separate the peninsula of Nova Scoiia 
from New Brunswick. The rivers are small ; the prin- 
cipal are the Shubenacadie, which rises near Halifax, and 
runs north into the Bay of Mines, and the Annapolis, which 
runs into the Bay of Fundy. 

Face of Country, Soil, and Climate. The southern 
margin of ihe province is broken and rocky, and the soil 
poor. The northern coast is free from rockS, and well 
adapted to cultivation. The climate is cold, but healthy, 
and rendered more temperate by the surrounding sea, than 
other parts of the continent in the same latitude. The 
ground is covered with snow about three moulhs in the year. 

Lakes. The country abounds in lakes. Some of the 
principal are the Rosignol, George, St Croix, Grand, and 
College lakes. 

Mineral Productions. This Province produces abun- 
dance of coal, iron ore, gypsum, and limestone. 

Inhabitants. The population of Nova Scotia is about 
150,000. The inhabifanis are mostly employed in agri- 
culture, fisheries, and the lumber and other branches of 
trade. Special efforts are now making by the colonial 
government for the encouragement of the fisheries. 

Government. There is a Lieut. Governor and Comman- 
der-in-Chief, appointed by the King, a Legislative Coun* 
cil of twelve members appointed by the King, or by the 
Governor, forlife, and a House of Assembly, of 41 members, 
chosen by the people of the counties and principal towns. 
The Council and Assembly have the power to make local 
laws, not repugnant to the laws of England. The Judges 
of the supreme courtj and oilier courts, are appointed by 
tAe Governor. 
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Education. There are two colleges, one called King's 
college, at Windsor, and the other called Dalhousie col- 
lege at Halifax. The latter is not yet in operation. Thero 
is a system of common schools throughout the Province, 
partly supported by appropriations from the public treas- 
ury, and partly by taxes levied by inhabitants of the several 
towns and settlements. 

Towns. The chief town is Halifax. It is situated on the 
Atlantic ocean, has a fine harbor, has 15,000 inhabitants, 
is the seat of the colonial government, is a place of the 
greatest trade of any in the Province, and is one of the 
British naval stations. 'She other principal towns are An- 
napolis, Windsor, Liverpool, Shelburne, and Yarmouth. 

Canal. The Shubenacadie canal, follows the course 
of the river of the same name, and several small lakes, and 
will open a communication from the harbor of Halifax, to 
the Bay of Mines. The work is now in progress. The 
length of the canal will be 53 miles, and the width and 
depth sufficient to be navigated by schooners and small 
steamboats* The summit level is 96 feet above the sea, 
and the estimated cost of the canal is f 300,000, 

Prince Edward's Island. 

This island is situated north of Nova Scotia, in the Gulf of 
St Lawrence, and is 120 miles long, and 35 miles wide. It 
is divided into 3 counties and 67 townships. The soil of 
the island is good, well adapted to agriculture, particularly 
the raising of wheat. It has about ] 8,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 4000 are French Acadians. There is a separate 
colonial government, the Governor and Chief Justice being 
appointed by the Crown, and a Legislative Assembly 
chosen by the people. The chief town is Charlottetown. 
It has a good harbor, and contains 3,000 inhabitants. 

• 

Newfoundland. 

This island is situated in the eastern extremity of North 
America, at the mouth of the Gulf of St Lvnx^\!l^'^, \v \^ 
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400 miies in length, and 200 in breadili. The climale is 
extremely cold, and (lie inhabitants subsist almost entirely 
by ihe fishery carried on to a great extent on i!ie c 
Agriculture has been very little allempted. The number 
of inhabitants is about 90,000, principally of English, 
Scotch, or Irish descent, and a few Indiana. There is ti 
Governor, appointed by the British Crown, but no Legis- 
lative Assembly. St John's, in the south-eastern part of the 
Island is the chief town, and seat of government. It is a 
large town, of a variable population, being the centre of an 
extensive fishing business, and the resort of many vessels. 
Placentia was formerly a large French settlement, but it 
is now reduced tn a few inhabitanls. There are a number 
of olher settlements, of a few inliabitants, along the south- 
ern and eastern coasts. 

JFrench fossessians. 

The French possessions in North America are hmited 
to three very small islands, near the coast of Newfound- 
land, called St Pierre, and the two islands of Miquelon. 
St Pierre has a good port, and 1500 inhabitants. They 
are valuable stations for the French ships engaged in the 
Newfoundland cod fishery. 

DANISH POSSESSIONS. 

Greenland. 

This is an island, on the north-eastern coast of America, 
separated from the continent by Davis's strait, which with 
Baffin's bay forms its western boundary. Its limits ou the 
north are entirely unknown ; on the east and south It is 
bounded by the north Atlantic ocean. The western coast 
has been explored a distance of about a thousand miles. 
There is a barrier of ice along the eastern coast, and 
nothing is known of it with certainty. 

The country is mountainous and rocky. A range of 
mountains extends from Cape Farewell, at the southern 
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extremity, along the western coast, beyond which the in- 
habitants rarely pass. These mountains are covered with 
snow and ice, and the naked rocks are seen only where 
ihey are so steep that the snow cannot rfest upon them. 

Near the coast there is some land which admits of cul- 
tivation. Grapes, gooseberries, and other berries grow in 
abundance. The tallest trees do not exceed 18 feet in 
height. These are found only on the southern declivities 
of the hills, the northern sides being covered only with 
moss. The principal animals are the rein deer, white 
bears, foxes, and hares. There are great numbers of 
aquatic birds and seals, which are the chief dependence 
of.the native inhabitants for food, and clothing, and a great 
variety of fish. 

There are eighteen original settlements, or colonies from 
Denmark, and several smaller settlements, scattered along 
the western coast. They are divided into two inspecto- 
rates, the northern and southern. The principal settle- 
ments are Juliens-Haab, Lichtenfels, Sukkertop, and Disco 
bay. The most northerly settlement is Upernavik, in 
latitude 73. The whole Danish population is about 6,000. 
The government is administered by two Inspectors, and a 
number of inferior officers. Four missionaries reside here, 
and visit the different settlements, who are supported by 
the Danish government. There are also three settlements 
of the Moravian Brethren, who are endeavoring to im- 
press the principles of Christianity on the minds of the 
native Greenlanders. Some of these have been educated, 
and employed as teachers. 

The native inhabitants are supposed to be about 10,000 
in number. They appear to be of the Esqtiimaux race.* 
They are expert hunters, and are skilful in the manage* 
rnent of a kind of canoe, covered with leather, of a size 
only sufficient to carry a single person, in which they safely 
adventure on the roughest seas. 

n* 
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Boandaries. This territory is situated on tiie nortli- 
WGStern coast of America, opposite to tlie possessions of 
Russia in Asia- It is boundeti north by the Frozen ocean, 
east by the Britisli territories, sooth by the Pacific ocenn. 
and west by the sea of Katntchatka, and Bliering's straits. 

The eastern boundary has been established by treaty t 
be on the meridian of 141 degrees west from Greenwicli 
from ihe Frozen ocean, lo the highlands near the coast ol 
the Pacific, and ihence soulb-easterly upon those highlands, 
not exceeding tea leagues from the coast, to the Porllanc! 
Channel, and the soiilli part of Prince of Waies' island. 
in 54° 40' uorlh latitude. Previously to llie establishment 
Df this boundary, llie Russian s,overnnient laid claim lo a 
much more extensive territory. This claim was consider- 
ed as interfering with the rights acquired by (he United 
States, by Ihe Ireaty of 1819, wiiii Spain, and also with 
the claims of the British government. The conflfcling 
claims have been adjusted by the settlement of ihe boun- 
dary above described. 

The country Is cold and mountainous, and ihe interior 
is entirely unexplored. It is inhabited by tribes of Indians 
of a more ferocious character than those which are found 
in more southern latitudes. The number of Indians is 
computed to be about 50,000. 

The Russian American Company, formed with an im- 
mense capital, for the purpose of trading, and carrying on 
Ihe seal fishery on this coast, has established a fort, and a 
small town called Sitka, or New Archangel, on King 
George's island, at the entrance of Norfolk sound. They 
have also an establishment at Kodiac, and one atllluluk, on 
the island of Oonolaska. They procure large quantities of 
furs, in their trade with the natives, which are principally 
sold by them in China. The Russian population is not 
more than five or six hundred. 

IslanJa. On the south-western coast of Russian Amer- 
ica, and extending thence in a south-westeily direction 
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toward tbo coast of Asia, is a large group of islands, called 
the Aleutian islands, more than a hundred* in number, 
some of which are large. The most remarkable are 
Kodiac, Unmak, and Oonolaska. They are rocky and 
mountainous, and some of the mountains are volcanic. 
Many of the mountains are covered with perpetual snow. 

The inhabitants subsist principally upon fish, sea-dogs, 
and the flesh of whales* Vegetable productions are very 
scanty. The number of inhabitants is very much decreas- 
ed, since the discovery of the island by the Russians. 
The present number is supposed to be about 6,000. They 
are employed as slaves by the Russians, in hunting sea- 
otters, and in fishing, and are treated by them with great 
severity. 

MEXICO. 

Boundaries. Mexico is bounded north by the United 
States, east by the United States, the Gulf of Mexico and 
Guatemala, and south and west by the Pacific ocean. It 
has an extent of 900,000 square miles, and is divided into 
19 states, and 5 territories. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Colorado, and 
Rio del Norte, which fall into the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Zacatula, the Santiago, and the Colorado of the West, 
which fall into the Pacific ocean. There is a remark- 
able deficiency of navigable rivers, and of smaller streams. 

Face of Country and Mountains. The country on the 
eastern .and western coasts is low, but it rises gradually in 
receding to the interior, to the height of 6 or 8,000 feet, 
and at that elevation spreads into a vast plain, extending 
nearly from one end of the country to the other. From 
this pldin a large number of mountains rise to a great 
height, some of which are volcanic. The principal range 
is called the Anahuac in the south, Sierra Madre in the 
central parts, and Sierra de losMimbres towards the north. 
The highest of the individual mountains is Popocatapetl, a 
volcano, 17,720 feet above the ocean. Several others are 
of nearly the same height. On iVV^s e'X.V^ti^xNe ^xv^ n^\\^^ 
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surface, there is every variety of soil and climate. The 
low country is hot and unhealthy. But the elevated coun- 
try, even within the torrid zone, is temperate and healthy, 
though subject to sudden changes of temperature. Aluch 
of the soil is dry and barren, but in many parts it is rich, 
producing in great variety the fruits of temperate as well 
as of torrid climates. In consequence of the deficiency of 
water, extensive tracts of elevated country are stripped of 
vegetation. The lakes appear to be decreasing in extent. 

Productions. In the warm districts the banana forms 
the principal vegetable food of the inhabitants. It is pro- 
duced with little labor, and is remarkably productive. The 
Manioc is another article of produce. Indian corn is suc- 
cessfully cultivated in all parts, and produces very large 
crops. Two or three crops may be raised in a year, but 
seldom more than one is cukivated. Wheat, potatoes, 
and the fruits of all climates are raised ; also in some dis- 
tricts the sugar cane, cottod, coffee, cocoa, indigo, and 
tobacco. 

Inhabitants. The population is estimated at about 
seven millions, of whom one miUion only are of unmixed 
European blood, four millions are Indians, and two mil- 
lions are ipixed races. The natives of Spain have been 
lately expelled from tho country. The descendants of 
Europeans born in the country are called Creoles. The 
descendants of Europeans and Indians are called ])|estizos, 
those of Europeads and Negroes, Mulattoes, those of Ne- 
groes and Indians are called Zambos. The number of 
blacks 18 small, not exceeding 10,000, and there are no 
slaves. 

The Indians are of a great number of distinct races, 
speaking as many as twenty different languages. Gram- 
mars and dictionaries have been made of fourteen of these 
languages. The Indian population is chiefly in the great 
plains, and towards the south. Some of the tribes live by 
agriculture, and some, chiefly in the north, by hunting. 
Most of them live apart from the other races of people, in 
small villages, and are indolent, ignorant, bigoted, suspi- 
cious, and addicted to drunkenness. 
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The slaie of moi-als, and of religious tnslruciioD among 
ihe whiles and mixed races is at a low ebb. The laiter are 
in parlLcular exiremely profligate. 

JUducalion. Some individuals are well instructed, but 
tba general stale of education is extremely low, and the 
mass of Ihe people, including some persons of the wealthy 
classes are extremely ignorant. 

Govtrnment. The government is a federal republic, 
formed after i!ie model of that of the United Slates of 
America. There are nineteen slates, which have separate 
local governments, independent of each other in matters 
relating to their internal administration, and united under a 
nalinnnl constitution, with a general government, for the 
regulation of affairs of national concern. There are five 
provinces which declined having stale governments, and 
are governed as territories or provinces. 

The executive power of the union is vested in a Presi- 
dent, who, as well as a Vice President, is chosen once 
every four years, and the individual Chosen for one term 
is ineligible for the next. The legislative power is intrust- 
ed to a Congress, consisiing of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. Tlie regular elections have been lately 
somewhat disturbed, and the obligations of the constitution 
in many particulars disregarded. There is reason to 
apprehend that this Republic is not destined to a very dur- 
able existence. 

Religion. The established religion of the country is the 
Roman caiholic. The old ecclesiastical divisions are re- 
tained. There is one Archbishopric, and eight Bishoprics. 
The revenues of the clergy were formerly large, but un- 
equally distributed. The revenues are now confiscated, 
and the clergy are pnid by the State. 

J\iines. The average produce of the gold and silver 
mines, before the revolution was §22,000,000 ptr annum. 
Since that period, although large amounts of European 
capital have been expended in the purchase and working 
of the mines, the produce lias not averaged over $11,- 
000,000. 

Trade. The chief articles of export are gold and silver. 
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Next to these are cochineal, indigo, and barilla. The 
principal articles of import are cotton and silk goods, wine, 
and Spanish brandy. 

Revenue. Since the revolution, the revenue of the 
country has fallen much short of the expenditures of the 
government, being about $9,000,000 per annum. To 
supply a part of this deficiency, a loan of £3,000,000 ster- 
ling was a few years since obtained in London, the interest 
of which, for the last two years, has remained unpaid. 

JVavy. The navy consists of a ship of the line, two 
frigates, and some smaller vessels, which at present are 
dismantled, from the inability of the government to defray 
the expense of keeping them in service. 

Towns. The capital of the country is Mexico.- It is 
a large, ancient, and splendid city, of 150,000 inhabitants. 
It was formerly surrounded by the waters of the lake Tez- 
cuco, but that lake has in process of time diminished in 
size and depth, and the city is now nearly three miles 
from it, and surrounded by a marshy plain. The streets 
are wide and regular, the public squares are spacious, and 
the churches, and other public edifices are large, solid and 
in a good style of architecture. The private houses, 
many of which are large, are built in squares, with open 
courts, and have flat terraced roofs. 

The other principal cities are Puebla, which has 60,000 
inhabitants, Guanaxuato, which including the mines has 
35,000, Zacatecas, Vera Cruz, and Acapulco. The two 
last named are the principal sea-ports« 
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Boundaries. This country is bounded north by Cfaiapa 
and Yucatan in Mexico, the British colony of Belize, and 
the Bay of Honduras, east by the Gulf of Nicaragua, and 
Colombia, and south and west by the' Pacific ocean. It 
has an area of 150,000 square miles, and is divided into 
five states, which are subdivided into 45 partidos oc dvv 
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iricis. Tiie boundary on ibe sides of Mexico, Belize, and 
Colombia is unsettled. 

Rivers and Harbors. The principal rivers are the 
Policliio, Molagna, and Ulhia. The harbors are Otcoa, 
Truxilio, and St Juan, on the north, and Nicoya, and Real- 
ejo on [he south. 

Face of Country, Soil, and Productions, The country 
is uneven, and in some parts mountainous. The soil in 
many parts is extremely productive, affording a succession 
of fruits, and protiuce of almost every kind throughout the 
yeaK The moat valuable productions exported are indigo, 
and cochineal. It produces also tobacco, cotton, wheat, 
cocoa, antl the s'jgar cane. 

Inhabitants. The population is about 1,500,000, of 
whom a fifth part are Europeans, and Creoles, two fifths 
Indians, and two fifths are mixed. The population has 
increased rapidly within the last 25 years. Slavery is pro- 
hibited by an article of the constitution. 

Government. The provinces forming this government, 
remained subject to the king of Spain until the year 1S2I, 
after which date they were for a short time united with 
Mexico; but in 1323 Guatemala declared herself an iadc- 
pendent State, and the constitution of the republic of Cen- 
tral America was formed, after the model of that of the 
United States, This constitution was adopted by the 
States of Guatemala, San Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
and Costn Rica. 

The Congress consists of a House of Representatives, 
of 46 members, one member for every 30,000 inhabitants, 
chosen for two years, half renewed each year, and a Sen- 
ate of two members from each State. A president and 
vice-president are chosen for four years. The country 
has been for the last three years in a stale of civil war, and 
the regular operations of the government have been inter- 
rupted. 

Commerce. This country has in time of peace a con- 
siderable commerce, consisting of the export of the pro- 
ducts above named, and the itnport of manufactured goods. 
Tliis commerce is principally carried on through the 
Deigiiborln^ EttgUsh port of Belize. 
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Towns. Guatemala, situated on an extensive plain, 
80 miles from the Pacific ocean, is a iarge and well builc 
town, of 50,000 inhabitants. It was, while the constitution 
was in vigor, the seat of the federal gorernment, of a uni- 
versity, a magnificent cathedral, and several handsome 
churches. The houses are built low, for fear of earth- 
quakes. Leon, and St Salvador are towns of near 40,000 
inhabitants each, and are the capitals of their respective 
States. Chiquimula, and Cartago are also large towns. 
The principal seaport is Omoa. 

Projected Canal. A project has been much agitated, 
of uniting the waters of the Atlantic with those of the 
Pacific, by a canal from Lake Nicaragua, the outlet of 
which flows into the Atlantic, to the Pacific. A survey 
has been made by an English engineer, and it is found 
that the surface of Lake Nicaragua is 133 feet above the 
level of the Pacific ocean, and the distance is- 18} miles* ^ 
A project of this sort is not likely to be exeeuled, until a rich 
and conunercial people, capable of availing themselves of 
its advantages, occupy the country througb which the 
canal must pass. 

Beliztr 

This is a settlement belonging to Great Britain, on the 
river Belize, in the Bay of Honduras, bounded north and 
west by Caropeacby in Mexico, east by the Bay of Hondu- 
ras, and south by Central America. The limits of the 
British claim have never been defined. The colony con« 
sists principally of the town of Belize, at the mouth of the 
river. It carries on a large aiid profitable trade in ma- 
hogany, and in supplies of mai^ufactured goods from Eug* 
land, for the neighboring country of Central America. 

The Bermudas. 

These are a cluster of small islaodsj belonging to Great 
Britain, said to be 400 in number, but most of them uw.^- 
habited. They are situated in ih^ Xxi«&<\^ c^^^vkv^ <;^\. ^ 
12 
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distance of 700 rallea from the coast of the United Stales, 
cast fram Cliarleslon in Sooth Carolina, and south from 
Halifax in Nova Scotia, The principal island, called St 
George's, lias a town of 4,000 iohabilanls, has o good liar- 
bor, and is a slaiion for the British navy, with an arsenal, 
and extensive military and n<ival stores. The climate is 
mild and heahhy, an{l the soil is rich, and produces two 
crops of corn in a year. It produces olives, oranges, 
pears, and many other species of fruits in abundance. 
These islands have 12,000 inhabitatits, of whom a large 
part are blacks. They bave a Governor appointed by the 
British Crown, and a Legislative Assembly, elected by the 
inhabitants. 

THE WEST INDIES. 

The West Indies are an extensive clusier of Islands, 
situated between North and South America, at the en- 
trance of the Gulf of Mexico. They are, with one escep- 
Iron, occupied by colonies subject to differenl governinerils 
of Europe. They are mostly situated between the tropic 
of cancer and the equaloi'. They are consequently ex- 
posed to the heat of a vertical sun, and in many parts are 
unhealthy. 

The soil is in general very fertile, and produces the 
sugar-cane, coffee, cotton, indigo, and spices. The prin- 
cipal occupation of the inhabitants is the cultivation of the 
soil, the raising of the tropica! productions above named, 
and the manufacture of sugar and rum. Most of the 
islands are cultivated chie/Jy by the labor of negro slaves, 
who are muc!'. more numerous than the white and free 
population. 

The seasons in the West Indies are generally distin- 
guished by the wet and the dry. Vegetation continues 
through tlie year, but in May the foliage becomes more 
vivid, and about the middle of the month a succession of 
daily siiowers begins, which last about a fortnight. After 
these rains the summer begins. It is then dry and the 
siy dear. From 7 to 10 o'clock in the morning it is hot. 
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The sea breeze or trade wind from the Bouth-west i 
sets in, afler which the temperature is mild and j 
for the rest of the day. 

The nights are beauiiful, and the moon and si.nrs afford 
a most brilliant radiance. About ihe middle of August 
the daily breezes cense, tlie atmosphere becomes sullry 
and suftbcBlin;;, and the thermometer often rises lo 90 
degrees. The rainy season then begins, and lasts until the 
end of November. During this period the rain is most 
abundant and violent, and destructive, hurricanes are fre- 
quent. In the beginning of December, the atmospiiere 
again becomes clear, and northerly winds prevail. From 
that time lo the end of April the weather is delightful. 

These islands are classified under the names of the 
Greater and Lesser Antilles; or more generally under the 
names of the Greater Antilles; the Caribbean, which are 
dislinguislied into the Leeward and Windward isles ; the 
Bahamas ; and the Virgin islands. A more useful clas- 
sification is one according to the governments lo which 
ibey are subject, viz. Spanish, British, French, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, and Independent. 

Spanish West ladies. 

The possesaons of Spain in the West Indies are Cuba, 
and Porto Rico. They are under the government of a. 
Caplain-General, who resides in Cuba. 

Cuba. The island of Cuba is situated at (he entrance 
of the Gulf of Mexico, at a distance of 125 miles from the 
southern extremity of Florida, and 90 miles from the 
norlliern extremity of the province of Yucatan. It is ter- 
minated by Cape San Antonio on the west, and Cape 
Maize on the east. It is 700 miles in length, from east 
to west, and 100 miles in breadth, and has an area of 
60,000 square miles. This island was discovered by 
Christopher Columbus, in his first voyage in the year 1492. 

Face of Country, Soil, and ClimatE. A ridge of 

mountains runs tlirough a great part of the island from 

to Vfest, and the couniry Is generally broken into hills 
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and rallies. The soil is extremely fertile, particularly in 
the vallies, and produces the sugar-cane, cofiee, tobacco, 
and cotton. The climate in the interior is healthy. In the 
seaports in summer it is unhealthy, especially for strangers, 
and many persons die almost every year of yellow fever. 
As the rays of the sun fall almost perpendicularly, the tem- 
perature is hot. The thermometer frequently rises in July to 
95*", and sometimes to 97". In the mountainous parts of the 
interior the temperature is more moderate, and in a place 
exposed to the north, water has been found frozen. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is 730,000, of 
whom 330,000 are whhes, 110,000 free blacks, and mulat- 
toes, and 290,000 slaves. The population is rapidly 
increasing. The principal occupations are the cultivation 
of the sugar-cane, and coffee, and the manufacture of 
sugar and rum. The island has produced in a single year, 
200,000,000 pounds of sugar, and 72,000,000 pounds of 
coffee, of which more than three fourths were exported. 

Government. A Captain-General, appointed by the 
King of Spain, resides at Havana. He is at the head of 
the civil government, and has under his command a large 
regular military force, and a number of ships of war. The 
annual public revenue of the island is about $7,000,000. 
The greater part of this is expended in supporting the 
administration of the island, and the military and naval 
force stationed there, and a part is sent to Spain. 

Towns. The chief town is Havana. It is situated at 
the north part of the island, opposite to the coast of Flor- 
ida. The harbor is one of the best in the world, safe 
against storms, capable of containing a great number of 
vessels of the largest class, and strongly fortified. The 
town is rich, and well buih, and is the seat of a great trade 
with the United States, and with all the nations of Europe. 
It has a population of 112,000. The other principal 
towns are Matanzas, St Jago de Cuba, and ^t Salvador, 
which are seaports, and places of considerable^^tfade. 

PoRTQ Rico. This island is 120 miles in length, and 
40 in breadth. It has a ridge of mountains of moderate 
elevation extending through it* U ^ptoAwee^ >i\fe ^>a.^'t- 
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cane, coffee, cotton, tobacco, and ginger. It liaa 200,000 
inhabitants, of whom 25,000 arc slaves. A great part of 
ihe free population are colored persons, and inulaiioes, 
who mix freely with the whiles. St Juan, a town of 
20,000 inhabitants, with a convenient harbor, on ihe nonh 
coast, is (he capita!. The other principal towns are 
Aqnadilla, Sao Germano, and Fasardo. 

British West Indies. 

Jamaica. This island is one of the richest, and best 
cultivated of ihc West India islands. It i:^ 150 miles in 
length, and 60 in breadtii. The Blue mountains extend 
from one end of the island to the other, Tiie highest 
summit of this mountain is 6,000 feel above the level of 
ihe sea. The plains are covered with sugar planialions. 
The island produces also large quantities of coffee, cocoa, 
pimento, and ginger. It produces also mahogany of an 
excellent quality, and the soap tree. 

The island is divided into three counties. The popula- 
tion is 360,000, of whom 30,000 are of European origin, 
15,000 mulalioes, and the rest slaves. The principal 
exports are sugar, rum, and coffee. It has a Governor, 
and a Council of 12 members, appointed by the King, 
and a House of Assembly of 43 members, elected by the 
freeholders. Kingston, the capita! of the island, has 30,000 
inhahilanls. Many of the houses are spacious, but, like 
those in other parts of tlie island, are of but one story. 
Port Royal was once tlie capital, and a place of great 
wealth, but it has been much reduced by earthquakes, and 
other calamities. 

The Bahama Islands. These islands, which are very- 
numerous, according to some writers 700 great and small, 
lie north of the island of Cuba, and east of the coast of 
Florida. Many of tliem arc barren rocks, and most of 
ihem are uninhabited. Tlie larger islands are fruitful, and 
produce cotton, indigo, oranges, and other fruits. They 
export also dye-woods and salt. The whole population is 
J5_,000, of whom 4,000 are whiles. The principal islands 
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are New Providence, Great Bahama, Abaco, Turk's 
Island, Long Island, Caicos, and Exuma. Catlsland, near 
the middle of the Bahamas, was the first land discovered 
by Columbus, in his first voyage, in 1492. The chief 
town, and seat of government, is Naseau, in New Prov- 
idence. 

The Britishj Caribbean^ and Virgin Islands. The 
principal of these islands in size is Trinidad, which has an 
area of 1,600 square miles. It is situated near the coast of 
South America, and commands the entrance to the river 
Oronoco. The others, to the number of nearly twenty, are 
small, being from 20 to 200 square miles in extent, and 
are scattered along the entrance of the Caribbean sea- 
They are very valuable colonies, and produce in abundance, 
sugar, molasses, rum, iiidigo, cotton, piniento, and otlier 
tropical productions. Their whole population is about 
360,000, of whom seven eighths are slaves, and not more 
than 40,000 are whites. In Trinidad, and St Vincent 
there are a few Indians. 

Barbadoes is the richest and most populous of these 
islands, having 82,000 inhabitants. Bridgetown, the cap- 
ital, has 12,000 inhabitants. The other principal islands 
are St- Christopher's, Nevis, Montserrat, and Antigua, 
which are under one jurisdiction, having a Governor and 
Council appointed by the British Crown, and a House of 
Assembly ; Dontinica, Grenada, and Tobago. All these 
islands are subject to violent tempests, and often suffer 
severely in the destruction of crops and buildings. 

French West Indies. 

France possesses two valuable colonies in the West 
Indies ; viz. Guadaloupe, and Martinique. 

GuADALouPE. This island consists of two parts, called 
Basse-terre, and Grand-terre, and has depending upon it, 
and forming a part of the same colony, several small 
islands, called Marie-Galante, the Saints, and Deseada. 
The whole colony has an area of 900 square miles, and is 
divided into 36 quarters, or cantons. \\. \\^^ ?i ^Ck^>3\'^\\wv 
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of ] 10,000 souls, of whom 13,000 are whites, principally 
of French origin, 9,000 free peopte of color, and 88,000 
slaves. 

The principal towns are Basse-terre, which has a pop- 
ulation of 5,000, ^nd Point-a-Pitre, with 9,000. The 
principal articles of produce are sugar, coffee, and cotton. 
A large amount of these articles are exported annually. 
The trade of the colony is principally with France, in 
French vessels, but foreign vessels are admitted. 

Martinique. This island is mountainous and rocky. It 
has an area of 350 square miles. A little more than a 
third part of it is cultivated. Its productions are sugar, 
molasses, cofiee, and cocoa. It is divided into four arron* 
disetnents, and has a population of about 100,000 souls, of 
whom 10,000 are whites, 11,000 free people of color, 
and 79,000 slaves. Port Royal is the capital of the island, 
and has a good harbor. St Pierre has also a commodious 
harbor, and is the chief mercantile place of the island, 
having 2,000 houses. 

Danish fVest Indies. 

The possessions of Denmark in the West Indies, are the 
small islands of St Croix, or Santa Cruz, St Thomas, and 
St John. St Croix is a rich and well cultivated island. 
It produces sugar and rum of an excellent quality. The 
climate is mild and healthy. The chief town is Christian- 
stadt, which has 5,000 inhabitants. The population of the 
three islands is 43,000, of whom 37,000 are slaves, 
3,000 free colored people, and 3,000 whiles. 

Stvedish West Indies. 

St Bartholomews is the only possession of Sweden in 
the West Indies. It is a small island of 6,000 inhabitants, 
6^000 of whom are slaves. It is not very productive, but 
at times when the governments to which the neighboring 
islands belong have been involved in war, it has, from its 
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neutral character, carried on an extensive trade* Gustavia 
is the principal town. 

Dtt4ch West Indies. 

St Eustatia, Saha, St Martin, and Cura^oa are all 
small islands, belonging to the Netherlands. They pro- 
duce sugar, and tobacco, and have a population of 42,000 
inhabitants. Cura^oa is a station for a considerable trade. 

Republic of Hafti. 

Hayti, or St Domingo, is the second in size of the West 
India islands. It was discovered by Columbus, and wa3 
named by him Hispaniola. it is 390 miles in length, and 140 
in breadth, and has an area of about 30,000 scpaare miles. 
A chain of mountains, called the Cibao mountains, runs 
through the middle of the island. The climate is ex- 
tremely hot, and unhealthy, especially to Europeans. 

It is well watered, and the soil in general is very fertile. 
It produces coffee, sugar, cotton, indigo, and cocoa. It 
has a population of about 900,000, of whom 50,000 are 
white and colored, principally the latter, and the rest are 
blacks. 

It consistecl formerly of two colonies, a French one, 
which occupied the western part of the island, and a 
Spanish one, which occupied the eastern part. In 1792,^ 
the slaves of the French colony, who constituted eleven 
twelfths of the population, revolted against their masters, 
and some years afterwards declared themselves an inde- 
pendent nation. 

In 1804, Dessalines, one of the black chiefs, was ap- 
pointed governor for life, and he soon after took the title 
of Emperor, under the name of James I. He was assas- 
sinated in 1806, and succeeded by Christophe, who took 
the name and title of King Henry I. The seat of his gov- 
ernment was at Cape Haytien, to which ho gave the name 
of Cape Henry. 

In the mean lime the people of iVie so\x\\\ww ^w\ ^^ "^^ 
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island, who refused to submit to lliis governmeiil, formet 
little republic, and made Petion, a colored chief, President? 
He was elected twice for periods of four j^ears, and after- 
ivards for life. He died in 1818, and was succeeded by 
Boyer, as President for life. Two years afterwards, tlie 
subjects of Cbristophe, disgusted witli liis tyrannical reign, 
revolted, and, 6nding himself deserted by his troops, he 
shot himself through the beart. 

Boyer immediately marched with an army to the north, 
and after a feeble resistance from a portion of the royalist 
chiefs, was received as a deliverer hy ihe people, and these 
two States were imlied under one Republic. 

Ill 1822, Boyer took advantage of another event to 
unite the Spanish part of the Island to the Republic. 
The people, who were principally colored, revolted against 
the Spanish auihoriiies, and while a part of the insurgents 
were desirous lo unite themselves with the' republic of 
Colombia, and a part preferred a union with their colored 
brethren of Hayti, Boyer hastily marched to the city of St 
Domingo with 12,000 men, where he was received without 
opposition. 

The Spanish soldiers were sent away from the Island, 
ihe republican flag was hoisted, the Haytian constitution 
was extended over the whole Island, and t!ie slaves were^H 
emancipated. From that period, the Repilbhc of Hayti^ 
lias been co-extensivc with ihe Island of St Domingo. 

Government. All the executive powers of the govern- 
ment are vested in the hands of a President for life, and 
the legislative in a Senate and House of Representatives. 
The Representatives are chosen once in five years, by 
the people, and the Senate, 34 in nuuiber, by the Repre-'^ 
sentaiives, for nine years. The President is chosen bj-l 
the Senate. fl 

In 1825 the independence of Hayti was acknowledge^! 
by the King of France, on condition of the payment of |H 
large sum of raoijey as an indemnity to the ancient propri-^ 
elors of colonial property, and the grant of certain exclii- 
sive privileges in favor of French commerce. The French 
language is spoken by the inhabitants, and their religion is 
the Roman Catholic. 
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Towns. Port au Prince is the seat of government. It 
has a good harbour, is a place of considerable trade, and 
has a population of 20,000. Cape Haytien is a large town, 
with a safe and convenient harbor, and a population of 
15,000. St Domingo was formerly a splendid city, and 
has at present 12,000 inhabitants. The other principal 
towns are The Mole, Aux Cayes, Leogane, and St Marks. 

• 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

South America is bounded north by the Caribbean sea, 
east by the Atlantic ocean, south by the Southern ocean, 
and west by the Pacific. It is united with North America 
by the Isthmus of Darien. It is 4,600 miles in length, 
from Cape Horn in the south, to Point Gallinas in the 
north, and 3,200 in breadth, from Cape St Roque to the 
Pacific ocean, and has an area of 7,000,000 square miles. 

Mountains. A very high range of mountains, called the 
Andes, extends the whole length of the Continent of South 
America, from the Straits of Magellan, near the southern 
extremity, to the Isthmus of Darien. This range is in 
most parts within 50 miles of the Pacific ocean, and its 
greatest breadth is 150 miles. It is called by five distinct 
names ; the Sierra Nevada, in Patagonia, — the Andes of 
Chili, — the Grand Cordillera of Peru, — the range of 
Quito, — and that of New Grenada. From the range of 
Quito a branch runs towards the east in Colombia, and 
Guyana. 

In each of the four first named ranges, there are several 
volcanoes, a number of which make constant eruptions. 
They are extremely steep on the west, towards the Pacific 
oceao, and there are but few passes where they can be 
traversed. There are many heights in. all the ranges, 
above the limit, pf perpetual snow, and several which ex- 
ceed 20,000 feet in elevation. The highest mountain is 
near the equator, in Quito, called Chiroborazo. It meas- 
ures 21,441 feet, and is supposed to be the highest moun- 
tain in the world, except the Himmalaya mountains Ivv ^\^« 
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A late traveller has asserted that some summits of the 
Cordillera of Chiquitos, a portion of the Andes in Bolivia, 
are higher. But this is not satisfactorily proved. 

Rivers. South America contains some of the most 
magnificent rivers in the world. The Amazon, the largest 
river known, is 4,000 miles long, and when its waters are 
swollen by the periodical rains it is 180 miles wide.* It 
has many large navigable branches. The La Plata is the 
river next in size. It is formed by the union of three 
large rivers, the Parana, the Paraguay, and Uruguay, and 
is from 30 to 15 miles wide. The Orinoco receives the 
waters of nearly all the streams of the northern part of 
South America, and enters the Atlantic by 50 mouths, 
seven of which are navigable. 

Islands. The islands of South America are Terra del 
Fuego, at the southern extremity, which is separated from 
the Continent by the Straits of Magellan ; the Chiloe 
islands, in the Pacific ocean, near the western coast ; Falk- 
land island, in the South Atlantic ocean ; and Sandwich 
Land, and South Shetland, in the Southern ocean. 

Divisions. South America is divided among the fol- 
lowing States ; 

The Republics of Colombia ; Peru ; Bolivia ; Chili ; 
Buenos Ayres, and the Argentine States ; Paraguay; 
and Monte Video; the country called Patagonia, inhabit- 
ed only by Indians ; the Empire of Brazil ; and the Colo- 
nies of British Guyana ; Dutch Guyana ; and French 
Guyana. 

The Republics above named are formed from the late 
Spanish Provinces, and the Empire of Brazil from the ' 
Portuguese Province of Brazil. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants of South 
America is computed to be 12,000,000, of whom less than 
two millions are Spaniards and Portuguese, and their de- 
scendants. The rest are Indians, mixed races of Indians 
with Spaniards and Portuguese, mulattoes and negroes. 
There are two millions of slaves, of whom the greater part 
are in Brazil. 

13 
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Boundaries. This rountry is bounded noiih by llie 
Caribbean sea, east by Uie Allanlic ocean, and Dulcli 
Guyana, soutli by Brazil and Peru, and west by llie Pacific 
ocean, and ibe States of Central America. It embraces 
ihe ancient Captain-Generalsliip of Caraccas, including 
Spanish Guyana, ibe Vice-Royalty of New Grenada, and 
the Iiitendency of Quilo. It contains an area of 1,200,000 
square miles, ll is divided into twelve departments, and 
ihese are subdivided into provinces, and the provinces into 
cantons. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are ihe Orinoco, iheMag- 
dalena, and the Amazon. Many of the branches of these 
livers, the Apure, the Cauca, the Rio Negro, and others 
are large, and navigable for a great disiance. The Ori- 
noco lias 300 branches, several of which unite wilh the 
Amazon, and form navigable canals from one of these 
great rivers to the other. The Magdalena is navigable for 
sieain boats, 700 miles, lo Honda. On the Funza, a 
branch of llie Magdalena, 15 miles from Bogota, lliere is a 
remarkable cataract of 600 feet In height. 

Moimtains. The great chain of the Andes passes 
through ihe whole breadth of this country, at a disiance of 
about 150 miles from the PaciGc ocean. Their greatest 
height is near the Equator, and the elevation gradually di- 
minishes until they reach ihe Isthmus of Darien. A broncli jj 
of these mountains extends eaatwardly towards the sources 
of the Orinoco, and ihence toward the northern boundary 
of Brazil. The highest peaks arc (he Chimborazo, and 
Cotopaxi,the first of which is 21, ■14 1 feet above the level of 
ihe ocean, and the last is a volcano. The tops of these 
mountains are perpetually covered with snow. , 

Tlie whole of the Province of Quito is at an elevation of | 
near 10,000 feet, in consequence of which, although it ia 
siiuated under the Equator, the temperature of the chmate 
is cold through the year. It is remarkable that since the 
dreadful earthquake of 1797, when 40,000 persons were 
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destroyed in nn instant, ibe lemperatitre of the 

is usually beiwecn 40 and 55 degreps, whereas 

before ihal lime usually from CO lo 68. 

Inhabitants. The population of this country is com- 
puted lo amount lo 2,700,000. They consist of 400,000 
whiles, 640,000 mestizoes, 650,000 Indians, 800,000 mu- 
latioes and free blacks, and 150,000 slaves- 
Provision is made for the gradual emancipation of the 
slaves. The children of slaves born after the year 1821 
are to be free after iliey are 18 years of age. AH the free 
inhabitants have equal policical rights, and some of the high 
officers of the government are mulatloes, and mestizoes. 

Government. A Constitution was established by a Con- 
gress of the people in the year 18il. By this Constitu- 
tion the executive power is intrusted to .a President and 
Vice President, who are elected once in four years bya 
College of Electors, chosen by the people, and ihe legis- 
lative to a Congress, consisting of a Senate, and House of 
Representatives, ciiosen in Ihe same manner. 

The Republic is divided into 12 departments, and those 
are subdivided into 37 provinces, and 230 cantons. The 
Senate consists of four members from each department, 
■ who are chosen for eight years, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of one member for every 30,000 inhabitants in 
each province, making 86 io all. 

The departments are under the government of an In- 
lendant, and the provinces of a Governor, who are appoint- 
ed by the President, and their powers are regulated by the 
laws of Congress. 

The provisions of this Constitution have been rendered 
in a great measure nominal and inoperative, since the year 
1828, by the conferring of supieme power on Bolivar, who 
for a time assumed the administration of the government 
as sovereign. A Congress has been convened lately for 
the purpose of remodelling the Constitution, and in the 
mean time the people of the northern part of the country, 
called Venezuela, have declared their intention of seced- 
ing from the Republic, and forming an independent gov< 
ernmeiiC. 
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Totvns: The capital town is Bogota. Although it is 
situated in only 4J degrees of north latitude, being at on 
elevation of 8,700 leet above the level of the ocean, the 
climate is chilly, and some of the neighboring hills are 
covered with perpetual snow. The town is well built, has 
several large and handsome public buildings, and has 
22,000 inhabitants. 

Caraccas, situated near the Caribbean sea, has 27,000 
inhabitants. The city is regularly laid out, on elevated 
ground, and has several handsome churches. Valencia has 
12,000 inhabitants ; Carthagena, a. sea-port town 15,000; 
and Laguayra 5,000. 

Quito, situated nearly under the Equator, had before the 
revolution a population of 70,000, consisting of many of 
the descendants of the conquerors of the country, and of 
the first emigrants from Spain, and was a rich and splendid 
city. About a sixth part of the population are whites, a 
third part mestizoes, a third Indians, and the rest negroes. 
The climate of the city and vicinity is cold, on account of 
its great elevation. It has suiSerCd severely by earth- 
quakes. Guayaquil, a sea-port at the bottom of the Gulf 
of the same name, on the Pacific ocean, is a city of 10,000 
inhabitants. 

PERU. 

Boundary, This country is bounded north by Colom- 
bia, cast by Brazil and Bolivia, south by Bolivia and the 
Pacific ocean, and west by the Pacific ocean. It has an 
area of 230,000 square miles, and is divided into six de- 
partments, and twenty-eight provinces. _ 

Mountains, The Andes of Peru, extending through 
the country from north to south, are nearly equal in height 
to those of Quito in Colombia. The chain divides itself 
into several parallel branches, forming long and narrow 
vallies near its summit. It is very precipitous towards the 
east, particularly on the borders of Bolivia. . 

Rivers. The great river Amazon rises in the mountains 
13* 
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of ihis country, and flows north-easterly to the Atlantic 
ocean. The rivers which flow into the Pacific are small. 

Mines. The silver and gold mines of this country are 
very rich, and have produced large quantities of these 
metals. The coinage of gold and silver, at the royal mint 
at Lima, before the revolution was about $5,000,000 per 
annum. The mines of Pasco alone furnished more than 
two millions of dollars per annum. Steam engines have 
been lately introduced into the Pasco mines, under the 
direction cf English miners. 

Climate. The climate is remarkably various. Along 
the coast, from 6 to 15 degrees of south latitude, no rain 
falls, and the earth is moistened only by the night dews. 
The soil is sandy, and not very fertile. In the mountain 
vallies, storms, accompanied with thunder dnd lightning 
are frequent. Those parts of the mountains which rise 
beyond 14,000 feet from the level of the ocean, are cov- 
ered with snow through the year, and consequently in 
those parts a perpetual winter reigns, although they are 
situated within the torrid zone. 

JVaiurul Productions, The forests and plains of tlij 
country produce the cabbage palm, the cocoa nut, the 
cotton shrub, pine apple, the sugar cane, the chincona, 
(the bark of which is in so extensive use, under the name 
of Peruvian bark,) the coffee tree, more than twenty kinds 
of pepper, and many shrubs and plants which are cultivated 
in the green houses of this country. 

Animals. Among the native animals, areth^ elk, deer, 
ant-bear, monkey, the great black bear of the Andes, and 
many other species. The woods abound in beautiful birds. 
Inhabitants, The population is computed to be 
1,200,000, of whom about a tenth part are whites, a fifth 
part are mestizoes, there are a few negroes, and the resl 
are Indians. 

Government, The government is a republic. It has 
undergone several changes in its form since the people of 
the country declared themselves independent. The ex- 
ecutive power is vested in the hands of a President, and 
the legislative in a Congress. The forms oC \V\% ^^x^^^o^x. 
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Constitution are modelled after those of the government of 
the United States. 

Towns. The capital of the country is Lima. It was 
the residence of the Spanish Viceroys of Peru, and is 
a rich and splendid city. It abounds in magnificent 
churches, convents, and hospitals. The private houses 
are of wood, one story in height, with flat roofs. It has 
often suffered by violent earthquakes. The present pop- 
ulation is about 50,000. The climate is pleasant, there is 
little variation of the seasons, it seldom rains, and thunder 
and lightning are unknown there. 

Callao, the seaport where the business of Lima is trans- 
acted, is at a distance of five miles. It has an excellent 
harbor, and is visited by many ships of foreign nations, 
for purposes of trade. The other principal ports are 
Pjiyta, Pisco, Arequipa, and Arica. 

Cuzco is an inland city of 32,000 inhabitants. This 
was a populous and splendid city at the time of the dis- 
covery and conquest of the country by the Spaniards, 
abounding in magnificent temples and palaces. A great 
part of it was destroyed in the blockade of it by the Euro- 
peans, and In the subsequent contests. 

BOLIVIA. 

Boundaries. Bolivia, or Upper Peru, is bounded north 
and east by Brazil, south by the Argentine Provinces 
and Chili, and west by the Pacific Ocean and Peru. It 
consists of the five Provinces of La Paz, Pptosi, Charcas, 
Co<:habamba, and Santa Cruz. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Rio Grande "de 
la Plata, and Pilcomayo, branches of the La Plata, and 
the Madeira and its branches, which flows into the Am- 
azon. 

Lakes. Lake Titicaca, is situated between two branches 
of the Andes, is 240 miles in circumference and of great 
depth. It is navigable for the largest vessels, and is subject to 
violent storms. It is remarkable for having no outlet, ex- 
cept by the river Desaquadero, which flows into Lake 
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Paria, where it terminates, there being no outlet to this 
]ake. Ten or twelve rivers of considerable size flow into 
Lake Titicaca. 

Mountains. The great chain of the Andes forms the 
western boundary of this country on the side of Peru, and 
presents an impenetrable barrier. Its summit is so high as 
to be in many parts permanently covered with snow and 
ice, and the lllimani on the border of Peru, near Cuzco, 
is represented by a late traveller to be 350 feet higher than 
Chimborazo. A branch of these mountains also runs through 
the northern parts of this country, towards Brazil. 

Mines. The celebrated mines of Potosi, iti the prov- 
ince of the same name, are situated in the mountainous 
regions near the western part of the country. Their pro- 
duce is principally silver. It the 16th century 15,000 In- 
dians were constantly forced to work in these mines. In 
more modern times only free labor has been employed, 
and the produce has been but four or five millions of dol- 
lars. The quantity of silver stated to have been extracted 
from these mines, from their discovery to the late revolu* 
tion is almost iacredible, being more than 1,100,000,000 
of dollars, which has paid the royal duties, exclusive of 
what has been smuggled. 

Inhabitants. The population of this country is estimated 
at 1,200,000, of whom two thirds are Indians. The most 
intelligent, but not very numerous class, are the Creoles. 
A part of these, the descendants of the conquerors of the 
country, enjoyed the privileges of nobility. Most of the 
professional men, planters, and proprietors of mines are 
Creoles. They have been accustomed to a luxurious mode 
of life, and are fond of splendid furniture and dress. The 
mestizoes resemble the Creoles, and of this class are many 
of the leaders of the country. Another class, called Cho- 
los, are descendants of mestizoes and Indians. They are 
distinguished by their dress, and are in general employed 
in menial slavery. The Indians of this country and Peru 
are the most intelligent of the numerous races of men 
who bear this name. When the country was discovered 
by the Europeans;, they were far advaac^d \a "^.w^ ^\A 
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civilization. They are well proportioned, and have great 
muscular strength. The magnificent public buildings of 
the country, both ancient and modern, are the work of 
their hands. They are industrious, and are skilled in ag- 
ricuhure, but under the Spanish government have been in 
a great measure denied the rights of property. They are 
remarkable for being free from diseases, and living to a 
great age. As domestic servants, they are distinguished 
for their expertness and fidelity. Few of them can read 
or write. 

Government, The government is republican, the ex- 
ecutive power being exercised by a President, and the 
legislative by a Senate and House of Representatives. 
The government since its establishment has undergone 
some violent changes. 

Towns. Chuquisaca, a neat town of 12,000 inhabit- 
ants, situated in the mountains, is the seat of government. 
Potosi, near the mines of the same name, was formerly a 
city of 160,000 inhabitants. They do not now exceed 
30,000. La Paz is a neat and well built city of 20,000 
inhabitants. Chuquisaca has 14,000, and Porco 22,000. 
Cobija, or La Mar, is the principal sea-port. It has lately 
been declared a free port. 

CHILI. 

Boundaries. Chili is bounded on the north by Bolivia, 
east by the Argentine States, on the south by Patagonia, 
and west by the Pacific. It is 1260 miles long and 300 
wide, and has an area of 175,000 square miles. 

Mountains. The chain of the Andes extends the 
w!)ole length of the country. It forms three parallel 
ridges, which are at 20 or 30 miles from each other, the 
central ridge being tlie most elevated. The Manflosr, 
Corcobado, and several other mountains of this range rise 
to a height of mbre than 20,000 feet. 

Volcanoes. There are fourteen volcanoes in a state of 
constant eruption, and many others which emit only 
smoke. Most of these are situated on the very ridge of 
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the mountains, wBere no inhabitants are rnjured by their 
eruptions. In 1760 the volcano Peteroa burst forth by a 
new crater, and rent asunder a mountain, which stopped 
a river in its course, and formed a lake. Earthquakes are 
frequent in the neighborhood of these mountains. 

Climate. The climate in most parts of the country is 
extremely pleasant and healthy. In the northern districts 
it seldom rains. In ^e soutliern parts rains are frequent 
in the winter months, from March to September. The 
soil produces most kinds of grain and fruits, and is in gen- 
eral fertile. 

Rivers, The* country abounds in livers, which rise in 
the Andes, and fall into the Pacific ocean, but none of 
them are large. 

Mines. Gold, ^ver, copper, lead and iron mines 
abound in this country. Gold, and silver to the amount of 
near two millions of dollars were coined annually, before 
the revolution. Salt Springs are common. 

Animals. Among the wild animals of this country are 
the vicuna, a species of camel, which is covered with a 
fine wool used for manufacturing cloth, and the guanuco, 
another species of camel, which is easily domesticated, 
and accustomed to the bearing of burdens. There is an 
animal called the pagi, or Chilian puma, and sometimes 
the American lion, which inhabits the thickest forests, and 
preys upon most other animals which come within its 
reach, and sometimes attacks men. 

Inhabitants, The population of Chili is estimated at 
800,000. They consist of Europeans, Creoles, mestizoes, 
Indians, and negroes. The Creoles are the most numerous 
class. They are an intelligent and industrious people, but 
in a great part destitute of the advantages of educatioii. 
They are hospitable to strangers, and have the reputation 
of being the most frank and courteous people in Spanish 
America. The Indians in a great part live separate from 
the whites, and in the southern part of Chili, called Arau- 
cania, the natives have successfully resisted the approach 
of Europeans, and have preserved their independence. 
They are somewhat peculiar in their maciw^t^* T\x^^ %x^ 
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excellent horsemen, and formidable in war. They sacri- 
fice llieir prisoners lo the manes of Iheir warriors wht 
have fallen in bailie. They practise polygamy, every 
marrying as many wives as he can purchase, and can 
maintain. The first wife is regarded as llie head of the 
family. Both sexes practice daily ablutions in the rivers, 
and are excellent swimmers. 

Government. The people of this country, since ihe 
decisive battle of Maypu, in 1818, have maintained tht. 
independence, and a republican form of governmer 
though not wiihout several violent revolutions. The form 
of the present Consiituiion is similar lo that of the other 
South American republics. But the Constitution is but 
Utile respected, and, according to ibe latest information, 
the country is in a state of anarchy, atitl the opposing par- 
ties were in arms against one another. 

Towns. The capital is Santiago, a town situated in 
the mountains, of 36,000 inliabitanis, of whom more than 
half are Creoles. It has a large and elegant cathedral, 
and a number of other handsome public buildings. Many 
of the inhabitants are of noble descent, and the women are 
handsome, of elegant manners, and graceful in ibeir con- 
versation. 

The other principal towns are Valparaiso, a sea-port 
town, much frequented by ships trading on the coast ; 
Coquimbo, which has a good harbor ; and Conception, a 
town of 13,000 inhabiianis, situated in a delightful climate. 

Islands. There are a large number of islands on the 
coast of Chiii. The principal are called the Islands of 
Chiloe, from the name of the largest island. Thirty two 
of this group are inhabited. The climate is mild, and the 
soil good. There are about 25,000 inhabitants, half of 
whom are of Spanish descent, (he rest Indians. The 
Island of Juan Fernandez is situated at a distance of 300 
miles from ihe coast. It produces an abundance of fruit 
and vegetahles. There are several villages, one of which 
has 40 bouses. It is principally celebrated for having been 
the solitary residence, for four or five years, of Alexander 
Selkirk, on which incident is founded the popular tale of 
Robinson Crusoe. 
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Buenos Aj/res^ and the Argentine Propinces. 

Boundaries. This country is bounded north by Bolivia, 
east by Paraguay, the River La Plata, and the Atlantic 
ocean, south by the Atlantic and Patagonia, and west by 
Chili* These Provinces, with Bolivia, constituted, under 
the Spanish government, the Vice Royalty of Buenoi 
Ayres and La Plata. It has an area of 600,000 square 
miles, and is divided into 13 provinces which are now 
independent of one another. The principal provinces are 
Buenos Ayres, Santa F6, Cordova, and Tucuman. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the La Plata, the 
Parana, the Rio Grande, and the Salado. The last named, 
after a course of 500 miles, loses itself in the Lake El 
Mar Chiquito. 

Lakes. There are many lakes in this country, formed 
by the expansion of the rivers, in consequence of the ex- 
treme flatness of the country. They are generally shallow, 
and many of them navigable only by canoes. The water 
of most of them is brackish. 

Face of Country. The southern and western parts of 
this country consist of vast plains, called Pampas, on which 
immense herds of cattle and horses run wild. Travellers 
generally traverse these plains in companies, in covered 
wagons, travelling mostly by night, to escape the scorching 
heat of the sun. 

Inhabitants. The population of these provinces is 
computed to be about 640,000. They consist pf descend- 
ants of Spaniards, Indians, a portion of whom are called 
civilized Indians, people of a mixed Spanish and Indian 
blood, negroes, and mulattoes. The people, except of the 
city of Buenos Ayres, are generally of indolent habits. ^ 

Oovemment. Several attempts have been made' to 
unite these provinces under a federal republic, but without 
success. The different provinces act at present as inde-^ 
pendent states, and some of them are at the present time 
at war with one another. Between some of them there 
are treaties of alliance and friendship. 

14 
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■ Buenos Ayres has at present an organized republican 
government, with a Governor, and Captain-General, and a 
House of Representatives. This province was lately under 
the power of a Military Dictator, and some of the other 
provinces are at present in the same stale. 

Finances. Tlie revenues of the Province of Buenos 
Ayres the last year nmounled to §8,000,000, in a paper 
currency so depreciated, that eigiit dollars were only equal 
to one silver dollar. The espenses of the year were 
^10,000,000 ; the public debt is $20,000,000. 

Towns. The chief town is Buenos Ayres, Ibrmerly the 
nielropoiis of the Vice Royalty, It is situated on the 
River La Plata, has 10,000 inhabitants, has a good harbor, 
and is the only commercial town of the country. It is well 
buill, the streets are strait, and there are a number of 
handsome public buildings, among which are the Gover- 
nor's house, the cathedral, and a number of churches 
which are covered with cupolas and steeples. Santa Fe 
is the town next in size. It is situated on the La Plata, in 
the midst of a fertile country. It is surrounded by a wall, 
to protect it against the attacks of the Indians. Tucuman, 
Cordova, and Salta are the other principal towns. 

MONTE VIDEO. 



I MONTE VIDEO. J 

Boundaries. This republic consists of the country M 

which has been known by the name of the Banda Oriental, ' 
and is bounded north by Paraguay and Brazil, east by 
Brazil and the Atlantic ocean, south by tiie Ocean and the 
River La Plata, and west by the Rivers La Plata and 

I Uruguay. J 

The climate of this country is mild and pleasant, and I 

the soil good. ^ 



lahabitants. The number of inhabitants is 60,000. 
Like the population of the other states of Spanish origin, 
they consist of Spaniards, Indians, mixed breeds, and 
blacks. In the northern part of this country are settle- 
ments of Christian Indians called Missions. These In- 
dians were first converted by the Jesuits, but they after- 
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wards fell under the instruction of Catholic priests of other 
orders. They have been taught some of the arts of civil- 
ized life, and to obtain a regular subsistence by their own 
labor. The treatment of the Spaniards towards the In- 
dians within the last century, has in. general been marked 
with a spirit of humanity and tenderness, quite the reverse 
of that which characterized the conduct of the first con- 
' querors o^kbe country. 

Oovernment. The independence of this country was 
acknowledged by treaty between Brazil and Buenos 
Ay res, in 1828, and soon after a Constitution of Govern- 
ment was formed. There is a Governor, who, with his 
Ministers, is intrusted with the executive powers, of gov- 
ernment, and an Assembly which possesses the legislative 
power. 

Finances. The revenue, in the year 1829, amounted to 
nearly a million of dollars. The expenses exceeded that 
sum, and there was a deficit of $200,000. 

Toums. The capital of the State is Monte Video. It 
is situated on the north side of the River La Plata, on a 
small bay, and has the best harbor on this coast, though it 
is shoal, and not entirely protected. It has a handsome 
cathedral, -and several other public buildings, and has 
15,000 inhabitants. It is a place of considerable resort for 
American vessels, and exports large quantities of bides. 
The other principal towns are Maldonado, and Colonia. 

PARAGUAY. 

This country is bounded north by Brazil, east and south 
by the River Parana, and west by the Argentine Provinces, 
and Bolivia. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Paraguay, the Pa- 
rana, the Porrudos, and the Tibiquari. 

Face of Country^ Soi/, and Productions, The country 
is flat, and abounds in plains, swamps, and lakes. The 
soil is extremely fertile, and abounds in rich vegetable pro* 
ductions. The plains are fed by immense herds of horses, 
mules, cattle, artd sheep. The forests ahowwd vcw \i\\^'^> 
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remarkable for llieir rich plumage. Among the remark- 
able birds, is ilie great cassoway, or American osiricb. 
The principal exports are hides, tallow, wax, liorses, Par- 
aguay lea, and lobncco. 

Inhabilants. The population is 100,000, of whom 
5,000 are whiles, and Ihe rest mesitzoes and Indians, 
Government. This Province declared itself indepen- 
. dent in the year 1813, and established a gftvernment con-' 
sisting of teveral members. In about Uiree years this 
government was abolished, and all liie powers of govern- 
ment fell into Ibe hands of Seignior Francia, who stii! ex- 
ercises them under the lille of Dictator. He administers 
the government with great vigor and severity, and main- 
tains the most rigid police in every part of his territories. 
He has strictly prohibited all intercourse with foreign 
countries. He has published a decree which has been 
enforced with a very few exceptions, by which all inhabit- 
ants of Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe, and Corientes, who shall 
enter his territories shall be punished with death, and 
those of all other countries with perpetual detention.* 

* In the yeai 1824 it was aseertaJned that 67 iodividualB, from foreign 
countries, looatly Europeans, and iionK- of them dititingiiLshsd in the 
sciencaa and arts, were detained in different parts of Paragu«y, 
where they were permitted to puraiw their occupationB, within lertmn 
limita, but prohibited holding any intercuurse witli their friends abroad. 
Most of tliem h>li been detained there many years. Among these is 
M. BdDpland, a distinguished French naturalist, who is compelled to 
lemain at Santa Maria un Fe, He has established diatilleriea, hiu made 

chemislty. Two other French eentlemen ate detained at AsBumpti 
and an English botanist had at the date above mentioned been detail 
seven ^ ears. Artigaa, the late tyrannical Chief of the Banda Oriental, 
ifl detained at Assumption, and is allowed a pension of 40 dollars !• 
month for his subsistence. Repeated attempts have been made to oblaii 
the release of the European gentlemen, but without success. A gen 
tieman who visited the country with this object, with testimonials fsoi\ 
the French Institute, and a passport Irom the Commander of Ihe Bra 
litlian forces at Monte Video, was detained a month at itapua, where h« 
waa hoapilably treated by the Commandant, and permitted to correBpont 
with the Dictator, lie was not permitted to pass through the country^ 
to aee the persons for whom he interceded, or to obtain for them any 
indulgence, and it was only from respect to the passports and 
MendatiouB which he bore, that he waa himaelf permitted to lei — — 
country. It waa reported In November, 1809, that M. Bonpland had 
been permitted to leave the countrj. But this report has not been 
coafiimei. 
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The Cabildo, or Municipal Government of the several 
towns, IS chosen annually by the people. Indians, as well 
as Creoles, and mixed breeds are eligibly to these offices. 
There is perfect security for person and property. Each 
district is made responsible for every theft committed 
within it. 

Education. All the inhabitants, Indians, as well as 
Creoles, know how to read, write, and keep accounts. 
Public schools are established every where, and children 
are required to attend them, until in the judgment of the 
Cabildo, they are sufficiently instructed. The Dictator 
has established lyceums, and \ other liberal institutions. 
Every body is required to labor, and mendicity is prohib^ 
ited. The people appear to be contented and happy 
under this strict regim^. 

Towns. Assumption is the capital, and the usual resi- 
dence of the Dictator. It has 6,000 inhabitants. Itapua, 
on the Parana, and New Coimbra, on the Paraguay, are 
towns on the frontiers of Brazil, through which a lim- 
ited foreign trade is permitted to be carried on, which is 
regulated by treaty. Villa Rica is a town of 3,000 inhab- 
itants, and Conception has 1,500. 

PATAGONIA. 

Boundaries. The extensive tract of country called by 
this name is bounded north by the Provinces of La Plata, 
and Chili, east by the Atlantic ocean, south by the Straits 
of Magellan, and west by the Pacific. 

Mountains. The great range of the Andes extends 
southerly through this country to tire Straits of Magellan, 
and on the opposite side of the Straits they rise into volca- 
nic mountains, the flames of which have given the great 
island at the extremity of the continent the name of Terra 
del Fijego, or Land of Fire. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Coloradp, Negro, 
t)eseado, and Gallegas. 

Straits of Magellan. The discovery of these Straits 
by the celebrated Magalhaens was cov\^\d^t^4 ^^ Sxk^^^-- 
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tant event, from their affording; a passage into the Pacific 
ocean, but the passage round Cape Horn, on the south of 
Terra del Fuego has been since found nnuch less difficult 
and dangerous. The Straits are 450 miles in length, 
bounded by steep rocks, irregular and winding, and in 
some places not more than six miles in breadth. 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants of Patagonia are of two 
native tribes, entirely distinct. It is asserted, not only by 
the first discoverers, but by recent travellers, who have 
visited various parts of the coast, from the borders of the 
Provinces of La Plata to the Straits of Magellan, that there 
is a race of men of a larger stature than is known in any 
other part of the world. The usual height is from six and< 
a half to seven feet, and it is asserted that some of them 
measure eight feet. The stature of the women is in pro- 
portion. They are well made, and have agreeable fea- 
tijres. They live enterely by hunting. Other travellers 
assert that these people are not above the common stature 
. of the natives of temperate climates. 

The other tribes are the Indians of the Pampas, in the 
north. They are of moderate size, of sedentary and 
peaceful habits, and are shepherds, and cultivators of the 
earth, and carry on a moderate trade with those who visit 
them in wool. There is a settlement of Spaniards on the 
Rio Negro, at Carmen, dependent on the government of 
Buenos Ayres. 

Islands. Terra del Fuego is mountainous, cold and 
inhospitable, with but few inhabitants. The natives of the 
Island are a savage, fihhy people, covered with the skins 
of sea calves. The southern extremity of this Island, and 
South America, called Cape Horn, is in latitude 56 de- 
grees south. The climate is colder than in the same de- 
gree of north latitude, and the passage round the Cape to 
the Pacific ocean is generally boisterous. Falkland 
islands are situated at a distance of 400 miles, at the 
north-east of the Cape. No wood grows on these Islands, 
but grass and a variety of vegetables grow luxuriantly. 
A great variety of phoci, or sea-lions, and sea-calves bask 
on the shores. At a greater distance from the Cape, and 
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farther south. are the Islands of Georgia, Sandwich Land, 
and New South Shetland. The last named islands were 
discovered in 1820. When first discovered, they proved 
to a nuii^ber of American vessels a most successful statioa 
for the seal fishery. 

BRAZIL. 

Boundaries. The Empire of Brazil is bounded norih 
by Colombia, and the Atlantic ocean, east by the Atlantic, 
south by the Atlantic, Monte Video, and* Pai^gwny. and 
west by Bolivia and Peru. It has an area of 5,000,000 
scfuare miles, and extends over two fifths of the con- 
tinenl of South America. It is divided intd 22 govern- 
ments or captaincies, of which the principal ar« Rio Ja- 
neiro, Pernambuco, Maragnan, and Minas Geraes. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Amazon, and its 
branches, the Madeira, Tapajos, and Xingu, the Tocan- 
tin, the San Francisco, the Parana, and the Paraguay. 

Mountains. There are several chains of mountains 
which traverse the countr}'^ in diflTerent directions, but they 
are little known, and have not been described as very re- 
markable. 

Minerals. Diamonds have been found in various dis- 
tricts of this country, and they have been a valuable article 
of trafiic. Topazes of different colors are also found. 
There ar9 extensive gold mines in the country, whicb 
have not been worked. Considerable quantities of gold 
liave been taken from the beds of rivers. It is generally 
found in small grains, which are mixed with pebbles 
and gravel. The gravel is taken up in bowls, and washed 
by hand. A fifth part of the gold obtained is set aside a^ 
the Emperor's due. The quantity obtained annually io 
Brazil is estimated at about ^5,000,000. In the mining 
districts the inhabitants suffer severely from a scarcity of 
salt. The quantity necessary to cure an ox, is said to 
cost three limes as much as the animal. 

Soil and Productions. The soil is very fertile in a 
large portion of this country. The (ote^\s> ^x^^wr.^ \\^«fe 
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of a great variety, and of a remarkable sbe, suited for 
ship building and other purposes. They are of a remark- 
ably rapid growth. There are many plants used in dying. 
There are three kinds of th« Brazil w&od^ which is an 
important article of export. The cassada, or mandioca, 
is the chief food of the poorer inhabitants. A single plant 
of it produces from six to twelve pounds of bread. Rice, 
wheat, and Indian corn, might be cultivated, "and they 
would prpduce a large return. Melons, bananas, lemons, 
guavas, antl oranges grow along the coast. The culture 
of the sugar cane, cofiee, cotton, and indigo is increasing. * 
Various kinds of aromatic and id€dicinal plants and spicks . 
grow here. 

Animals. Among the native animals of Brazil are the 
jaguar, the tapir, the sloth, and several species of apes. 
The birds are distinguished for the variety and splendor 
of their plumage. 

Inhabitants. The population of Brazil is estimated at 
4,000,000. This is nearly double the number of in* 
habitants at the time of the transfer of the seat of govern- 
ihent from Portugal. Of the above number half a millioQ 
only are whites, an equal number are mulattoes, two mil- 
lions are negro slaves, and the rest are Indians, mixed 
breeds, and free blacks. The importation of slaves from 
Africa for the last 30 years, has been equal to an average 
of 50,000 per annum. This importation is now prohibited 
by virtue of a treaty with Great Britain, and it is thought 
that hereafter, from the great mortality among the slaves 
of Bra-zil, and the small proportion of females, the number 
will decrease. 

The most intelligent and industrious part of the popula* 
tion are the natives of Portugal who have resorted hither 
for the purposes of trade, and for carrying on plantations 
by employing slave labor. The Creoles are generally 
ignorant, idle, and profligate. The mixed population ig- 
norant and vicious. The state of education is extremely 
k>w. There are but few schools, and these are of a 
low order. The government has passed a decree for 
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eaiablisliiog Iwo uiiivcrsiiies. Before ilie year 1807, 
there was not a public priming press in ihe country. 

Government- Brazil was formerly a Porlogiiese col- 
ony, — subsequently it was raised to the dignily of a king- 
dom under the same sovereign willi Portugal, and in 1&25 
it was declared independent of Portugal, and the sove- 
reignly thereof was transferred by Ihe King to his son Don 
Pedro, who was acknowledged the rightful sovereign 
thereof, under the tiile of Emperor. Don Pedro gave to 
the people a charter, under which a legislative body is 
elected with certain limited powers. Most of the powers 
of government are exercised in tiie name of the Emperor, 
by his cabinet ministers. 

Commerce. The most profitable branch of the trade of 
Brazil heretofore has been the stave trade. The slaves 
were generally purchased in Africa by the produce of the 
soil of Brazil, which was sold at a high price. The for- 
eign trade was formerly restricted to Portuguese vessels, 
and to intercourse with Portugal. It is now opened to 
foreign vessels, and to imports from foreign countries; but 
the principal part of the trade is slill with Portugal. The 
principal articles of export are cotton, coffee, sugar and 
ship timber. 

Revenue. The revenue of the country amounts to 
about jfl4,000,000 per annum, which for some years past 
has been at least $5,000,000 short of the public expendi- 
tures. The public debt amou.nls to $40,000,000, of 
which £3,000,000 sterling consisis of a. loan conlracied 
in England. One source of revenue derived from the 
slave trade is noiv cut off, A duty was paid on slaves 
imported, of about $80 on each slave. Brazil, since its J 
independence, has supported an army of 30,000 men, and ,1 
Bs many as 70 or SO vessels at a great and ruinous cost, 1 
and to very litde advantage. 

T'owna. The capital city is Rio Janeiro, Its popula- 
tion has increased rapidly since it became the residence 
iof the court, and is now staled to be 150,000, of whom 
two thirds are negroes and colored people. It has an excel- J 
lent harbor. A number of large convents, and other public M 
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ouildiDgs, are slluaied on the high grounds a'jout the bar* 
bor, which make the approach lo the city highly picEur- 
esque, but the city is principally on low ground, and is 
considered iiiibeaUhy. The riiy of San Paulo, is situated 
on an eminence, in a ddightful climate, and has 30,000 
inhabiianis. Villa Rica has 20,000, Bahia has 70,000 
inhabitants, of whom two thirds are negroes and colored 
people. A part of the town is situated on very high 
ground. One of the principal occupations of the inhabit- 
anls is ship building. It also exports a large quantity of 
sugar, the produce of the neighborhood. Pernambuco is 
a city of 65,000 inhabitants; it carries on a large trade in 
cotton, and dye woods. Maranham is a town of 30,000 
inhabitants, and Grand Para has 30,000. 

BRITISH GUYANA. 

This country consists of two colonies on the north-east- 
ern coast of South America, a few degrees north of (he 
Equator, which were originally settled by the Dutch, but 
were lately ceded to Great Britain, by treaty. 

Bouadariu. It is bounded north by the Atlantic ocean, 
east by Surinam, south by Brazil, and west by Colombia. 
The interior limits are altogether undefined, and the ex- 
tent of the territories belonging to the colony is yet to be 
determined. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the three which gave 
name to the three Dutch settlements, Essequibo, Deme- 
rara, and Berbice. 

Face of Country. There are no mouutains except far 
in the interior, where the country has not been explored. 
Near the sea coast the country is low, and in many places 
marshy. The plantations along the banks of the rivers are 
protected by artiScial embankments, against inundation in 
the annual river floods. 

Climate. The country is subject to heavy and frequent 
rains, and from the great prevalence of moisture and heat 
is unbealthy. Trees in cultivated grounds bear fruit in all 
seasons of the year. But those in a. wild ^Uk^.^ VtsuVax 
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oace in n year, and most of them in the seasoii correapc 

ing ivith our spring. 

Productions. Tlia country produces tlie sugar < 
the coffee tree, the orange, lime, guava, the cocoa t 
indigo, barilla, cassada, and various kinds of pepper. The 
principal productions for e»:portation are sugar, rum, mo- 
lasses, coffee, and cotton. 

This country, when in the hands of the Dutch, was , 
under three distinct governments. It is now tmder two. 
The largest of (hese is 

Demerara and Essequibo. 

This colony has a population of 82,000, oT whom 
72,000 are slares, 5,000 are whites, and 5,000 are color- 
ed. Of the slaves, 60,000 are attached to the plantations, 
and 12,000 are the property of individuals. Many of the 
slaves live to an advanced a^e. 

Chief Town. Georgetown is the capital. It has a 
population of 10,000, of whom more than half are slaves. 
Some of the inhabitants are very rich. 

Government. A civil and military Governor is appointed 
by the Crown of Great Britain. He has a Council of 
seven members, called the Court of Policy. 

Berhice. 

This colony has a population of 30,000, of whom 35,000 
are slaves. The chief town is Berhice, called by the 
Dutch New Amsterdam. The Governor is appointed by 
the British Crown. He has a Council of Government, 
of six members. 

DUTCH GUYANA, or SURINAM. 

Boundaries. This country is bounded north by the 
Atlantic ocean, east by French Guyana, south by Brazil, 
and west by Berbice. The climate, face of country, and 
productions, are similar to those of British Guyana. 
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Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is 60,000, of 
whom 5,000 are whites and colored people, and the «'est 
are negro slaves. The Governor is appointed by the 
King of the Netherlands. He is assisted by a Council of 
the inhabitants. Paramarnibo is the chief town and capital 
of the colony. It has 1,400 houses. Its principal exports 
are sugar, coffee, molasses, rum, cotton, cocoa, and dye 
woods. 

FRENCH GUYANA. 

Boundaries. This colony is bounded north by the At- 
lantic ocean, east by the River Oyapok, south by Brazil, 
and west by Surinam. The face of the bountry, climate and 
productions of this colony, are similar to those. of the 
neighboring Dutch and British colonies. 

The population is about 15,000, of whom 1,500 are 
white and colored free persons, and the rest are negro 
slaves. The town of Cayenne, on an island at the mouth 
of a river of the same name, is the seat of Government. 
It has a good harbor, and is defended by a fort. Its situa- 
tion is unhealthy, and its population small. It exports 
cocoa, cofiee, cotton, and indigo. 



EUROPE- 

Boundaries. Europe is bounded north by the Northern 
ocean, east by Asia, from which it is separated in part by 
the Ural mountains, the Rivers Wolga and Don, and the 
Sea of Asoph, the Black sea, and the Sea of Marmora, 
south by the Mediterranean sea, and we^t by the Atlanti^ 
ocean. It is the smallest of the six divisions of the globe, 
havii^ an area of 3,300,000 square miles. 

Seas. Europe rs full of inland seas, which have a hap- 
py influence on its climate, and afford to almost every 
kingdom the advantages of navigation and facilities of for- 
eign intercourse j the Mediterratveau an^ K^\\»Sv^ ^^^^ 
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OQ the south, the Bay of Biseay, the British channel, and 
the German ocean on the west, the Bahic and White 
seas on the north, and the Black sea and Archipelago on 
the east| are the principal. 

Rivers. The principal rivers of Europe are the Wolga, 
which flows into the Caspian sea, in Asia ; the Danube, 
which flows into the Black sea ; the Vistula ; the Elbe ; 
and the Rhine. 

Mountains. The principal mountains are the Alps, 
on the northern border of Italy ; the Pyrenees, which di- 
vide Spain from France ; the Appenines in Southern 
Italy ; and the Carpathian mountains, in the eastern terri- 
tories of Austria. The Alps are the highest mountains 
in Europe, Mont Blanc being 15,775 feet. On these 
mountains all above seven or eight thousand feet, is a re- 
gion of perpetual ice, and above 10,800 feet ice disap- 
pears, and the atmospheric vapor is congealed as it de- 
scends and covers the ground with eternal snow. 

Political Divisions. Europe is divided between the 
folkiwing kingdoms, and' states ; 

1. The Uaited Kihgdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

2. The Kingdom of France, 

3. The Empire of Austria, . 

4. The Empire of Russia, 

5. The Kingdom of Prussia, 

6. The Kingdom of the Netherlands, 

7. The Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, 

8. The Kingdom of Denmark, 

9. The thirty-four smaller States of the Germanic 

Confederation, 

10. The Swiss Confederacy, 

11. The eight Independent States of Italy, 

12. The Kingdom of Spain, 

13. The Kingdom of Portugal, 

14. The Empire of Turkey. 

15. The States of Greece, 

16. The Ionian Islands. 

The five first monarchies are called the five Great 
Powers of Europe, and iheir population, Vire«.lv.V\,^\A xk^t 
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ilary force so far exceed those of sH the other powers 
united, as to give them a controlling influence in the afiairs 
of Europe. 

Several of the others are denominated secondary 
powers. Tlie rest are minor powers, which rely less 
for their security on their physical force, than on a sort 
of guardianship, for which they are indebted to the mu- 
tual jealousy of their more powerful neighbors. Some 
of the small States are placed under the protection of one 
or more of the Great Powers, by express stipulation made 
by treaty. 

InkabitanU. The present population of Europe is about 
220,000,000. The annual increase in a lime of general 
peace, is probably something more than one and a half 
millions, or about three-fourths of one per cent, of the 
whole population. 

Governments. The governments of all the Slates of 
Europe are of the monarchical form, with the exception of 
those of the cantons of ihe Swiss Confederaiion, of tbe 
Hansealic cities of the Germanic Confederation, the repub- 
lic of Cracow, in Poland, and the little municipality of 
St Marino, in Italy, which are republican. Few of tbese 
governments, however, are pure monarchies, but most of 
them have constitutions, by which the powers of tbe sove- 
reign arc limited, and in many of them the legislative 
power is vested in a representative body, chosen in part 
by the people. 

THE KINGDOM Off GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

This kingdom consists of the ancient kingdoms of Eng- 
land, and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. Besides these 
countries, which are all under the immediate jurisdiction 
of the same government, and are represented in the Brit- 
ish Farliameni, the British Empire embraces a great 
number of foreign possessions, viz — 

I, The possessions in Europe — Gibraltar, the Island of 
Malta in the Medilerraiiean sea, and Heli| 
German ocean. 
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2. The possessions in North and South America, and .; 
the West ladies already described. 

3. The extensive possessions in India, New Holland, 
Van Dieman's Land, the Cape of Good Hope, and other 
parts of Africa, to be described hereafter. . 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Boundaries. This country is bounded north by Scot* 
fand, east by the German ocean, south by the jBnglish 
channel, which separates it from France, and west by St 
George's channel, which separates it from Ireland. It con- 
sists of the southern portion of the Island of Great Britain, 
of which Wales occupies the western part. It has an ex- 
tent of 58,000 square miles, and^ is divided into 52 coun- 
ties, 40 of which are in England, and 12 in Wales. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Thames, Severn, 
Medway, Trent, Ouso, Mersey, and Avon. 

Face of Country^ Soil, and Mountains. The face of 
the country, though but in a small part level, is in general 
but moderately hilly, and a large portion of it is capable 
of cultivation, and of a good soil. The state of cultivation 
is superior to that of any other country. A great part of 
the country has the appearance of a garden. In the west- 
ern part, particularly in Wales, it is mountainous. The 
highest mountains are Snowdon and Plimlimon in Wales. 

Climate. The climate of England is chiefly remark- 
able for its moisture, and the freqirency of light rains, in 
consequence of which the country has an uncommonly 
verdant appearance. The weather is extremely variable, 
and the crops are often seriously injured by the want of 
favorable weather for the harvest. 

Inhabitants. The present population of England and 
Wales is about 13,000,000. The ratio of increase is a 
little more than one and a half per cent a year, which is a 
little more than half the rate of increase throughout the 
Ignited States. About a third part of the families are 
chiefly employed in agriculture, and nearly half in trade^ 
manufactures, or some kind of hawd\ct^t\. 
15* 
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Commerce. England is the most commercial country 
in the world, and by the fruits of this commerce has 
become the richest.' Her merchants trade with all parts 
of the world, and particularly with her colonies in the. 
East and West Indies and in America, with Canton, with 
South America, and with the United States. They im- 
port cotton, sugar, coffee, tea, and other foreign products, 
for the supply of their own country, and of other parts of 
Europe, and export cotton, woollen, silk, hardware, and 
other manufactures, the produce of the industry of their 
own countrymen. 

The amount of the annual imports of foreign mercban* 
dise is about j&40,000,000 sterling, of which about a 
quarter part is re-exported, and the amount of exports of 
British manufactures is about £36,000,000 annually. 
The number of British ships which annually arrive from 
and sail for foreign ports is about 14,000. The foreign 
ships which annually arrive and depart, are about a third 
part of the same number. 

Manufactures. The people of Great Britain have ac-* 
quired great skill in the manufacture of every description 
of goods, particularly cotton, woollen, and silk goods of all 
sorts, as well as earthern and glass ware, and all articleB 
made of iron and other metals. They have the advantage 
•f cheap labor, abundance of capital, long experience, and 
a great variety of improved machinery, adapted by ingen-* 
ious mechanics to the saving of labor, and producing the 
most perfect work. 

The narrow limits of the country in proportion to the 
population, oblige a large part of the people to obtain a 
subsistence by manual labor independently of the soil, and 
conse^quently the price of labor is lower than in a country 
like the United States, where almost every industrious man 
may, if he chooses, become the owner of a farm. 

Mineral Productions. England is immensely rich in 
its tnines of coal and iron, and its manufacturing operations 
are greatly aided by these treasures. The coal mines af- 
ford fuel, not only for domestic purposes, and for ordinary 
nsechanical operations, for forges wvA ?ux\v%!^«&> 'Vjn^. ^^* 
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worhing steam engines. Mineral coal applied lo the pro- 
duction of steam is the chief agent in producing ihe me- 
chanical power by which the manufnciuring estahlishraents 
are kept iu motion. 

Steam power is used not only for working stationary 
machinery, and for moving steam boats, but has been intro- 
duced as the chief motive power for the conveyance of 
merchandise on rail roads. Tiie iron mines are extremely 
productive, and the iron obtained from them is used in 
the manufactures of the country, 'and for exportation. 
Valuable mines of tin are successfully worked in the county 
of Cornwall. The mines of rock salt in the county of 
Cheshire, afford this article in abundance, for the supply 
of thecounlry, and for exportation.. 

Goveniment. The governmeut is a limited monarchy. 
The title of the sovereign is King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain nnd Ireland. On the death of tiie King 
he is succeeded by his eldest son, if he have any, or by 
his eldest daughter in defect of sons, and, if be has no chil- 
dren, by the children of his father in the same order. 
The present king of Great Britain is William IV. He 
lately succeeded his brother, George IV. He is advanced 
ii] years and has no children. The next heir is the daugh- 
ter of another brother deceased, now a child, and on her, 
in the natural course of events, ihe crown of Great Briiaia 
may be eicpected to devolve. Should the king die before 
the presumptive heir becomes of legal age, a regency will 
be appointed to administer the government in her naine_. 

The King is personally responsible for little else than the 
appoinlment of his ministers. He often appoints only tl 
prime minister, who, with his approbation, selects all the 
vest. All the executive acts of the government are per- 
formed in the name of the King, but the Ministers are 
respnnsible for them. He makes war and peace, negoti- 
ates treaties, raises armies, makes appointments to offices, 
civil and military — in his name justice is administered— 
lo him belong the forts, arsenals, and ships of war — he 
convenes, prorogues, and dissolves the Parliament at pleas- 
ure, and his assent is necessary to the validity of a law. 
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But the revenues are raised, and laws are passed only by 
act of Parliament. 

The Parliament is a legislative body, consisting of two 
branches ; the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons. The House of Lords consists of peers of the 
realm and the archbishops and bishops. The peers are 
a part of the hereditary nobility, who, among other privi- 
leges which descend from the father to the eldest son, have 
the right of a seat in the House of Lords. The King has 
the power of raising any individual to the peerage. This 
promotion is generally granted as a reward for distinguish- 
ed services to the State. 

The House of Commons consists of 658 members, who 
are elected, part by the electors of the counties, part -by 
certain cities and boroughs, and two members by each of 
the ancient universities. They may hold their seats for 
seven years, unless the Parliament is sooner dissolved by 
the Kinjg, in which case a new election of all the members 
is necessary. 

But a small part of the people of Great Britain possess 
the right of voting. Corruption is habitually practised in 
the parliamentary elections, and in many of them vast sums 
^f money are expended by the candidates and their 
friends. The members of Parliament receive no pay for 
their attendance. 

Religion. There is an Established Church,* of which 
the King is the nominal head, and in which there are two 
archbishops, twenty-four bishops, and a great number of 
inferior clergy. It is a privilege of the Established Church 
that its clergy enjoy a very large revenue and income 
derived ffom tithes, while those of other denominations 
are supported exclusively by the contributions of their 
respective flocks. The number of the clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church is 11,600. 

Finances. The net annual produce of the British rev- 
enues is about £48,000,000 sterling. This is exclusive 
of the poor rates, and the tithes for the support of the 
clergy. The annual interest of the public debt amounts to 
£27,000,000, the other expenses of the ^on^x^xsnrxjX ^^ 
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£18,000,000, aud ibere is an annual surplus, for redu- 
cing tlic public debl, of about JS3,000,000. The nomina] 
capital ofihe public debt is £850,000,000. 

.Srmy. The present effeclive force of the British army is 
88,000 men, exclusive of the forces employed by the East 
India Company. This force includes the troops which are 
stationed in Great Britain and Ireland, and those in Ihe 
foreign possessions, except India. The East India Com- 
pany maintains in addition a force of 30,000 men. 

J^avy. The British navy is much the largest in the 
world. The whole number of ships of war is COO. The 
number now in commission is 147, of which 14 are ships 
of the line. This number is exclusive of packet ships and 
tenders. 

XJniversiliei. There are two ancient universities, ons 
at the town of Cambridge, and the other at the city of 
Oxford. Cambridge University has thirteen colleges, 
several of which are superb buildings, and four halls. It 
has many rich endowments, and has eighteen professors, 
and many other officers. Oxford University lias twenty 
colleges and five halis. Many of those are large and 
splendid buildings. The revenues of the University are 
very great. The number of members of the University is 
about 3,000, of whom i,000 are maintained on its rev- 
enues. 

There are two new universities in ibe city of London, 
established by voluntary subscriptions and donations, viz, 
the London University, which has lately gone into opera- 
tion, and is disconnected with tlie church establishment, 
and King's College, the buildings of which are not yet 
erected. 

Townt. London is the capital of England, and of the 
British empire. It is the richest and most populous city 
in the world. It is situated on the River Thames, and 
embraces, besides what is strictly called the City of Lon- 
don, the City and Liberties of Westminsler, and several 
out parishes in the counties of Middlesex and Surrey. It 
is seven miles in length, and from two lo four miles in 
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breadth, and contains 1,350,000 inhabilants. Ii contains 
a great number ol' splendid public buildings. 

Among the most conspicuous are St Paul's Church, 
Westminster Abbey, St James's Palace, Buckingham 
House, Westminster Hall, the Tower of London, iho 
Bank of England, and the Post Office. There are six 
bridges over the Thames, four of which are of stone and 
two of cast iron. The streets are generally wide, and 
many of them are splendid. Recent street, for its length 
Etnd the magnificence of its buildings is probably not equal- 
led in any other city. Among the many splendid squares 
are Grosvenor, Portman, and Bedford squares. All the 
streets are hghted by night with gas. The number of 
ships which visit the port, and are constantly moored in 
the river is immense, and the commerce of the city vastly 
exceeds that of any other city in the world. 

One of the greatest curiosities near London, is the tun- 
nel under the Thames, which is designed to afibrd a pas- 
sage under the bed of the river, from one side to the other, 
a bridge not being admissible on this part of the river, on 
account of the obstruction which it would occasion to ship- 
ping. The work is advanced to about the middle of the 
river, and is discontinued for want of funds. 

Liverpool is the second sea-port town in the kingdom, 
situated on the river Mersey. It has 140,000 inhabitants, 
and is fast increasing. It is a place of great trade, particu- 
larly with America and the VVest Indies. It has an ex- 
tensive inland navigation by means of several canals, which 
terminate in the river Mersey. Among its conspicuous 
public buildings are Sc George's Church, the Exchange, 
the Market, and the Athenxum. 

Among the remarkable enterprises of this place is the 
Liverpool and Manchester rail-way, which has been built 
at an expense of £700,000, and enters the heart of the 
city by means of a tunnel, of a mile and a third ia lenglb, 
passing under the city. This rail-road is 32 miles in 
length, it is nearly level in its whole course, and has two 
pairs of Uacks of wrought iron. It is to he travelled by 
locomotive steam engines. 
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Manchester, situated 33 miles from Liverpool, !s n large 
and flourishing nianufacturing (own of l60,0U0inhabil;aniE. 
It is one of ibe principal seats of the coiioa manuracCure, 
wliicli is carried on here to a very great extent. It has a 
constant and chenp communication vrilh Liverpool by the 
river Mersey, by two canals, and by a rail-road. 

Birmingham is a large inland town, situated near the 
centre of [he kingdom, and the seat of a great variety of 
manufactures, particularly those of hard ware, fire-arms, 
plated ware, and jewelry. With the adjoining palish of 
Aston, it has 106,000 inhabitants. 

Bristol is a sea-port town on the river Avon, of 87,000 
inhabitants. Bath, an inland town, 12 miles from Bris- 
tol, has S6,000 inhabitants, and is esteemed one of the 
most elegant cities in the kingdom. It derived its name 
from the warm springs, which make it a place of great re- 
sort for invalids and fashionable company. It has a grecii 
number of handsome buildings and streets. 

York is an ancient city of 20,000 inhabitants. It has a 
cathedral, called York Minster, which is one of ihe largest 
and most beautiful Gothic churches in the world. Cov- 
entry, a city of 21,000 inhabitants, is remarkable for the 
manufacture of silks and watches. Sheffield is a town of 
20,000 inhabitants, celebrated for the manufacture of cut- 
lery, hard ware, and plated wares. 

Plymouth is a sea-port town, of considerable trade, and 
of 61,000 inhabitants. It has a harbor, formed by an ar- 
tificial breakwater, capable of receiving and protecting 
2,000 ships. Portsmouth, with Ponsea, has 45,000 inhab- 
itants. It has the best harbor in the kingdom, and is the 
seat of the royal dock yards, for building and repairing 
ships of war, and spacious warehouses for military and 
naval stores. 

Canah. England is traversed with canals in almost 
every direction, making in all 2,400 miles of inland navi- 
gation, exclusive of many short canals. These have all 
been built within the last 70 years by private subscription, 
under the sanction of acts of Parhament, at a cost of more 
ijian £13,000,000. The principal line, consisting of sev- 
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eral independent canals, belonging to different proprietors, 
extends from London through the midland counties to 
Liverpool, and thence through the counties of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire to the German ocean, a length of 400 miles. 
This line, with its numerous collateral branches, extends 
to nearly all the trading and manufacturing towns in the 
kingdom. Some of the principal canals are the Duke of 
Bridgewater's, which was the first of the series, the Bir- 
mingham, the Liverpool and Leeds, the Grand Junction, 
and the Grand Trunk canals. 

RaiUroads. Rail-roads have been more recently intro- 
duced, and are less extensive than the cands of England. 
There are however a great number in operation, particu- 
larly in the neighborhood of the coal mines. On most of 
them locomotive steam engines are used instead of horses. 
The most extensive rail-roads are the Stockton and 
Darlington, which is 25 miles in length, the Liverpool and 
Manchester, which is 32 milegl^long, the Bolton and 
Leigh, and the Crawford in Derbyshire. 

SCOTLAND. 

Boundaries. Scotland consists of all that part of the 
Island of Great Britain which lies north of the river Tweed, 
and is bounded north, east, and west by the sea, and south 
by England. It contains an area of 27,600 square miles, 
and is divided into 33 counties or shires. 

Rivers. The country abounds in rivers, but they are 
mostly small. The principal are the Forth, the Tay, the 
Spey, the Clyde, and the Tweed. 

JLakes. The lakes, here called lochs^ are numerous 
and beautiful. Some of the principal of these are Loch 
Lomond, Loch Tay, Loch Severn, Loch Ness, Loch 
Katrine, and Loch Awe. These lochs are celebrated for 
their beautiful scenery, and for their supplies of excellent 
fish. 

Mountains^ and Face of Country. Scotland is divided 
into the highlands and lowlands. The highlands, consist- 
ing of the northern and central parts, «it^ \xkO\\\\V3!AW5>^'5» '^^^\^ 
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sterile, and but a small proportion of the lands are fit for 
cultivation. The lowlands, consisting of the southern and 
eastern parts have a resemblance to England, and abound 
in fertile plains. The principal ridges of mountains are the 
Grrampians, the Pentland hills, the Lammermuir hills, and 
the Cheviot hills. 

Inhabitants. The population of Scotland is a little over 
two millions. It increases in nearly the same ratio as that 
of England and Wales. Their general character is that of 
a frugal, industrious, and well instructed people. A por- 
tion of the highlanders have not adopted all the arts of 
civilized life. QThey retain their peculiar dress, manners, 
and language. Education is much attended to. There 
are schools in every parish, and academies in most of the 
towns. 

Oovemment. Scotland forming a part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, is under the same 
government, but its laws are in many respects different, 
and its courts, and forms of judicial proceedings are en- 
tirely different. Scotland chooses 45 members of the 
House of Commons, in each Parliament, and the Scotch 
Peers, who are not Peers of Great Britain, choose from 
their number 16 to sit in the House of Lords. The union 
with England took place in the year 1707. 

Religion. The prevailing religion of Scotland is Cal- 
vinism, and the established form of church government is 
Presbyterian. The government is vested in a General 
Assembly, consisting of Ministers and Ruling Elders, in 
which the King is represented by a Commissioner. This 
Assembly meets once a year. There are nearly a thou- 
sand parishes. Several contiguous parishes form a Pres- 
bytery, and several Presbyteries form a Provincial Synod. 
There are 69 Presbyteries, and 16 Synods. 

Towns. Edinburgh, the metropolis of Scotland is a 
very handsome city, and has a population of 140,000. 
It is sitiatcd on the Frith of Forth. It is built on three 
eminences, and consists of the old and the new town. High 
street in the old town and several streets of the new town 
are superb streets. Some of the most T^wi^tVw^\^\ivL^^- 
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idgs are tlie Casile, ihe Palace and Abbey of Holy 
iho Royal Exchange, ihe Register Office, and the G 
Cailiedral of St Giles. It has a distinguished high school 
ofSOO studcnis, and sereral other puhlic schools. 

Glasgow is a large manufacturing city of 140,000 inhab- 
itants, situated on the river Clyde, 42 miles from Edin- 
burgh. It has verj- extensive cotton maniifaciories, in 
which are more than 500,000 spindles, 32,000 hand looms, 
and a great number of power looms. It has also manu- 
factures of linen, silk, iron, printing types, glass, carpets, 
and of various other kinds of goods. Paisly, situated 
seven miles from Glasgow, is a large town, lemarkable for 
the eslenl of its linen, coUon, and other manufactures. Il 
lias 50,000 inhabitants. Aberdeen is a trading and manu- 
facturing town, consisting of oM and new Aberdeen. The 
two towns contain 34,000 inhabitants. Greenock, is a 
flourishing maritime town of 22,000 inhabitants, situated 
in the western part of Scotland. Il is extensively con- 
cerned in trade, and in the ftshertes. Leilh, situated 
two miles from Edinburgh, and forming the sea-port of 
that cily, is a place of considerable trade, and has 20,000 
jnliabltants. Perth is a handsome town of 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, and the seat of considerable linen and cotton manu- 
factures. Dundee is a sea-port town, which employs 
many ships in foreign trade, and in the Greenland fishery, 
and also carries on the linen manufacture. 

Universities. There are five Universities of consider- 
able note in Scotland, viz : Edinburgh and Glasgow col- 
leges, St Andrew's and King's colleges in old Aberdeen, 
and Marischal college in new Aberdeen. That of Edin- 
burgh has 27 professors, and more than 2,000 students. 

Cfittah. The principal canals are the Caledonian, 
wbich opens a ship navigation, sufficient for a 32 gun frig- 
ate, from one side of the kingdom to ihc other, and cost 
i;2,000,000 sterling ; the Forth and Clyde canal, which 
opens a communication between ihe east and woM seas; 
lilt; Union canal, and several others. 
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IRELAND. 

Boundaries, Ireland is an island in the Atlantic ocean, 
situated west of England, and bounded north, south, and 
west by the Atlantic ocean, and east by St George's 
Channel, or the Irish sea. It has an area of 30,400 square 
miles. It is divided into four provinces, viz : Leinster, 
Ulster, Connaught, and Munster, and into 32 counties. 

Rivers, Tiie principal rivers are the Shannon, the 
Barrow, the Blackwater, the Slaney, the Liffey, and the 
Boyne. 

Lakes. There are many lakes in Ireland. The prin- 
cipal are the Erne, which is 30 miles in length, and 12 in 
breadth, the Neagh, the Corrib, the Derg, and the Killar- 
ney. The last named is remarkable for its beautiful and 
romantic scenery. 

Mountains. There are many detached groups of 
mountains and hills, but none of any great elevation. 

Bogs. The bogs or moors of Ireland form a remark- 
able feature of the country. Ornaments of gold, and 
other relics of antiquity have been discovered in these bogs 
at great depths, and there are other indications that they 
are comparatively of recent formation. Some of them 
are peat moors, and some of them have large quantities of 
valuable timber buried beneath their surface. 

Curiosity. The Giant's Causeway, in the north of 
Ireland, is a remarkable collection of basaltic pillars, pro- 
jecting into the sea. 

Inhabitants. The population is estimated to be about 
7,000,000. Ireland affords a remarkable example of a 
rapid increase of population, without a corresponding in- 
crease of the wealth of the country, and the means of 
subsistence. In consequence of the denseticss of the pop- 
ulation, and the difficulty of finding productive employ- 
ments, a large proportion of the people are in abject pov- 
erty. Many of the inhabitants emigrate to Great Britain, 
to Canada, and to the United States. The evils of pov- 
erty have been aggravated by the ^ ^o^xiNsvx ^x^'^wjwV^^js^^ 
16* 
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which almost always prevail in Ireland, and by occasional 
insurrections of the people. About four-fifths of the 
people are Roman Catholics, and it has been a subject of 
perpetual complaint, that they were excluded by their re- 
ligion from a seat in parliament, and from other offices. 
These disabilities have been lately removed, by an act of 
the British parliament. The chief branches of industry- 
are agriculture and the linen manufacture. Ireland ex- 
ports to England flour, potatoes, beef, butter, and linens. 

Government. A complete union of Ireland with Great 
Britain was formed in 1801, since which time 100 mem- 
bers are chosen from this country to the House of Com- 
mons, and 28 Irish peers and 4 bishops have a seat in the 
House of Lords. The executive government of the 
country is delegated by the king to a Viceroy, or Lord 
Lieutenant, who holds his court at Dublin. 

Towns. Dublin is the capital. It is a large and hand- 
some city of 240,000 inhabitants, situated on a beautiful 
bay, at the mouth of the river Liffey. Many of the 
houses are large and elegant. The principal public edifi- 
ces are the Castle, which is the residence of the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Custom House, the Royal Exchange and 
a great number of churches. 

Cork is a sea-port town, in the south of Ireland, of 
100,000 inhabitants. Limerick, the seat of extensive 
linen, woollen and paper manufactures, has 50,000. Bel- 
fast, one of 4he principal scats of the linen manufacture 
has 36,000 inhabitants, and Waterford, an active commer- 
cial town, has 30,000. Londonderry is a populous town 
in the north of Ireland. Galway is a sea-port town of 
25,000 inhabitants. 

Universities, There is a university at Dublin, which 
has 13 professors and other officers, 22 fellows, and from 
4 to 600 students. Trinity college, belonging to this 
university, is a spacious and splendid building. There is a 
Roman Catholic college at Maynooth. 
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F^^reign Possessions in Europe. 

GibraUar. This is a strongly fortified town, belonging 
to Great Britain, situated at the southern extremity of 
Spain, at the entrance to the Mediterranean sea, called the 
Straits of Gibraltar. It has about 6,000 inhabitants, be- 
sides a strong garrison of British troops. The inhabitants 
subsist entirely by commerce, which is carried on here to 
a considerable extent. Many vessels bound to ports in 
the Mediterranean, stop here to try the market, or to ob- 
tain advices. It has lately suffered severely from the 
yellow fever. 

Malta. This is an island in the Mediterranean sea, 
50 miles from the coast of Sicily, 20 miles in length, and 
containing 90,000 inhabitants. It is the island mentioned 
in the New Testament by the name of Melita. The cli- 
mate is mild, and the soil though not very productive 
affords cotton, grapes, oranges, and other fruits. The 
principal town- and port is Vatetta. It is a commercial 
town, strongly fortified, of 32,000 inhabitants, the resort 
of a great many ships, and an important station for British 
ships of war in the Mediterranean. 

Heligoland is a small island in the German ocean, near 
the mouth of the river Elbe, on the coast of Holstein, 
containing 2,000 inhabitants, who subsist mostly by fishing.* 



FRANCE. 

Boundaries. France is bounded north by the British 
chaqnel, the Netherlands and Prussia, east by Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy, south by the Mediterranean sea and 
Spain, and west by the Atlantic ocean. It has an area of 
216,000 square miles, and is divided into 86 departments. 

Besides the above territory in Europe, France possesses 
the islands of Guadaloupe and Martinique in the West 
Indies, St Pierre and Miquelon in North America, and 
GiJ^anz in South America, which have been already de- 
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scribsd, tlie island of Bourbon in the Indian oceani anA ] 
Pondiclierry and Cliandernagore in ilie East Indies, and I 
Senegal and Goree on (lie west coast of Africa. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Rliine, the Rhone, 
the Garroone, the Loire and the Seine. There are many 
smaller rivers, and ihe country is well watered. 

Mountains. The principal mountains are Ihe Cotiaii 
Alps on the borders of Italy, ihe highest peak of which is 
13,236 feel above the level of the sea ; Mount Jura on 
the bordei- of Switzerland ; the Cantal and Cole Dor 
mountains, a Utile south of the centre of ihe kingdom ; and 
the Pyrenees, which divide France from Spain, the highest 
part of which, called Monlperdu, is 10,578 feet In height. 

Soil, and ^ralu^al Productions. The soil is generally 
good,, and is suited to ihe culture of all kinds of grain, 
vines, fruits, and for pasturage. A sixth part of the sur- 
face consists of meadow ground, half of which is natural 
meadow or pasture land, and the rest artificial. Two fifths 
are arable land. Some mounlainous parls are unculti- 
vated, and in the west there are extensive heaths which 
are barren. In many parts the vine is successfully culti- 
vated. There are enumerated in France 200 varieties of 

is of an agreeable medium 
between the oppressively warm, and the severely cold. 
The aimosphere is clear and healthy, and the temperature 
is favorable for the growth of the most valuable fruits, and 
the successful prosecution of agricultural labors. 

Inhabitants. The population of France is about 
32,000,000. The annual increase is about 220,000. Of 
Ibis population near 3,000,000 are Germans, 1,000,000 J 
Britions, 200,000 Iiolians, 100,000 Basques, 60,00ft I 
Jews, and the rest are French. Besides agriculture, ^ 
which is the chief branch of industry, many branches of 
manufactures are successfully cultivated. Among the 
principal fabrics are collon cloths and muslins, woollen 
cloths, silks, jewelry and watches. The cultivation of ibe 
vine and the making of wine and brandy, is in the south tjf 
France an important braoch of industry. Two>tbirds of 
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the population belong to the agricultural class, one-sixth to 
that of mechanics and artisans, and a sixth are of the mer- 
cantile class, or belong to the learned professions, or are 
officers of the government. 

Government, The government is a constitutional mon- 
archy, the powers of the sovereign being defined by a 
charter granted by the late king, Louis XVIII. The title 
of the king is His Most Christian Majesty. The crown 
descends in the order of primogeniture, in the male line, 
to the exclusion of females. The present king is Charles 
X. who is in the 73d year of his age. His son, Louis 
Antoine, is the heir apparent. He is without children, and 
the heir presumptive is the Duke of Bordeaux, a grandson 
of the present king, a child of 10 years of age. 

All the executive powers are vested in the king, who 
has the power of making war, negotiating treaties, and 
making all appointments to office. He has a Privy Council, 
composed of the grand dignitaries of the kingdom, and a 
Council of Ministers, who have the direction of the several 
departments of the government. These ministers are, the 
Minister of the Finances, who is President of the Council, 
and the Ministers of Justice, of Foreign Affairs, of War, of 
the Marine and the Colonies, of Ecclesiastical Affairs, of 
the Interior, and of the King's Household. These min- 
isters are also members of the Privy Council. 

The Legislative power is vested in the king, together 
with tbe legislative chambers, called the Chamber of 
Peers, and the Chamber of Deputies. The peers are 
nominated by the king, and the dignity is hereditary in the 
male line. The number is unlimited. The present mxa^ 
ber is 367. The chancellor of France presides m die 
House of Peers. Their deliberations are secret. 

The Chamber of Deputies consists of members wha 
are elected from the departments, in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, the greatest number from any de- 
partment being eight, and the smallest one, and die whole 
number 430. A deputy must be 40 years of age, and 
must pay at least 1,000 francs direct tax. The deputies 
are chosen in their respective departments by eleetAS%^NiiVi«^ 
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are chosen for ilic purpose by the qualified voter9. The 
qualified voters are Frenchmen, wlio are 30 years of age, 
and who pay 300 francs direct tax. Tlie deputies are 
chosen for seven years, unless in the mean time the cham- 
ber is dissolved by the king, in which case a new eleclion 
is ordered al the pleasure of the king. 

The principal courls of France are the court of cassa- 
tion, which is ihe supreme court of the kingdom, with the 
power of deciding all questions in the last resort, consisting 
of a first president, three piesideuts, ant! 45 counsellors, 
appointed by the king, for life, who are divided into three 
sections — the court of accounts, and the royal courts, each 
consisting of n great number of counsellors. The courl? 
of assizes for the trial of actions, consist nf five counsellors 
nf the royal courts, and are nominated for each session. 
The administration of each department is in the hands of 
a prefect, and each arrondisement is under the administra- 
tion of a sub-prefect. 

Religion. All religions are permitted in France, but 
the mass of the population are of the Roman Catholic 
faith. This is also the religion of the court. There are 
14 archbishops and 66 bishops. There are about 6,000,000 
of Protestants, of the Lutheran and Calvinistic denomina- 
tions. The clergy of all these sects are supported by the 
government, and receive (roni the public treasury more 
than ^7,000,000 annually. There are 00,000 Jews. 

Education. The system of public instruction . 
France is under the superintendence of the Minister of 
Ecclesiastical Aiiairs. There is a corps of instruction 
called the University, which consists of 26 academies, es- 
tablished in different towns in the kingdom, each academy 
having a royal college, and several faculties. Some of the 
academies have Faculties of Theology, Law, the Sciences, 
Literature and Medicine, and some of them have but a part 
of these faculties. Each academy has a rector, three in 
spectors, and several professors of ibe royal colleges, an( 
of each of the facuhies. 

In the Academy of Paris there are several" professors in 
each of the facuUies,and five colleges royal, each of which 
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has a large number of professors. There is also ia Paris, 
independent of the universityi a College Royal of France, 
which has a great number of professors, among whom are 
many distinguished men of science. 

There are several other grand institutions for the pro- 
motion of the sciences, learning, and the arts. Among these 
is the Royal Institute, which is divided into four acade- 
mies ; the Royal Academy of Medicine ; a Royal Poly- 
technic School; and a Society for the Encouragement of 
National Industry. Primary schools in great numbers are 
spread throughout France, but there are many communes 
which are destitute of them. Learning is much more gen- 
erally diffused in the northern departments than in the 
southern. 

Army. The army at present consists of about 240,000 
men, of whom 24,000 are of the royal guard, and the rest 
troops of the line. The kingdom is divided into 21 mili- 
tary divisions. 

Jfavy. The navy consists of 36 ships of the line, 35 
frigates, and a large number of smaller vessels. The 
number of officers and sailors is 15,000, besides soldiers 
and marines. There is a Grand Admiral, 8 Vice-Admirals, 
and 14 Rear-Admirals. 

Financei. The annual receipts of the revenue, including 
the expenses of collection, amount to about $186,000,000. 
The expenditures include $15,000,000 toward the prin- 
cipal, and $34,000,000 for the interest of the public debt, 
$38,000,000 for the Department of War, and $1 1,000,000 
for the Marine, $11,000,000 for pensions, and $9,000,000 
for roads, bridges, and public works, and $6,000,000 for 
the royal family and civil list. The capital of the unre- 
deemed public debt is about $750,000,000, the greater 
part of which pays 5 per cent interest. 

Towns. The capital of France is Paris, the second 
city in population and splendor in Europe. It is situated 
on the river Seine, 140 miles from the ocean, and has 
750,000 inhabitants. It is the seat of governroent, and 
the centre of most of the important institutions of the king- 
dom. It has 16 bridges, among which are the Pont Ba^^^^ 
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the Pont des Invalides, and the Pont Neuf ; sevea royal 
palaces, among which are the Thuilleries, the residence of 
the king, the Louvre, a palace for the arts and science, 
the Bourbon Palace, the Palace of Luxemburgh,* and the 
Palais Royal ; 4 spacious royal colleges ; a royal library of 
350,000 volumes and 80,000 manuscripts, which is freely 
opened to persons from all parts of the world ; eight the- 
atres; 17 hospitals, and a great number of churches and 
other public buildings. It abounds in learned men, and 
institutions for the cultivation of the sciences. 

Lyons is situated on the Rhone, and has 120,000 inhabit- 
ants. It is remarkable for the extensive prosecution of man- 
ufactures of almost all kinds, particularly every variety of 
silk goods, gold and silver wares, and various manufactures 
of iron. Bordeaux is a large commercial town of 90,000 
inhabitants, situated on the river Garonne. Marseilles is 
also a large commercial town, on a commodious harbor of 
the Mediterranean sea, and has 100,000 inhabitants. Havre 
and Rouen upon the Seine, and Nantes upon the Loire 
are also large commercial towns. Brest, on the Atlantic 
ocean, and Toulon on the Mediterranean are the two sta- 
tions for the French navv, at each of which are extensive 
arsenals. The other principal towns are Orleans, Lille, 
Strasbourgh, Thoulouse and Amiens. 

Commerce and JVavigation. The inland trade of 
France is very great. The exports by sea to foreign 
countries amount to about j(90,000,000, and the imports 
of foreign produce to $80,000,000. The exports by land 
amount to f 32,000,000, and the imports to $40,000,000. 
The principal exports are silks, cotton stuffs, woollen cloths, 
linens, gloves, watches, wine, and brandy. The principal 
imports are cotton, raw silk, and wool, indigo, sugar, and 
coffee. 

The number of vessels which arrive in the ports of 
France annually, from foreign ports is about 8,000. The 
tonnage of French vessels which enter annually from for- 
eign pbrt6, and coasting voyages is about 2^700,000 tons. 
Canals. There are 40 navigable rivers in France, 
which are united with one another in various directions by 
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SO artificial canals. The principal canals are, that of the 
south, which extends from the river Gironde, above Bor- 
deaux to the Mediterranean; that of the centre, which unites 
the river Loire with the Saone, a branch of the Rhone ; 
those of the Loire, Orleans and Briare, which unite the 
navigation of the Seine with that of the Loire and the Rhone. 

Several important canals are yet unfinished, among 
which are those of Monsieur, of the Duke d'Angouleme, 
and of the Landes. The canals which are completed 
measure more than 1000 miles in length — those which 
are unfinished, 1500 mites. 

. RaiUroad. A rail-road is now building from St 
Etienne, the seat of extensive iron manufactures, and in 
the neighborhood of rich coal mines, to Lyons. The dis- 
tance is 34 miles. \l follows the course of the river Gier, 
and the Rhone. There are to be two pairs of tracks 
where the route will admit of it. The rails are of solid 
iron, supported on stone. A part of it is through an un- 
even country, and it passes through two mountains by tun- 
nels. The estimated cost is $1,200,000. It is adapted 
to the use of locomotive engines. 

Foreign Possessions. The foreign possessions of 
France are, the islands of Guadaloupe and Martinique in 
the West Indies, and St Pierre and Miquelon in North 
America, and the colony of Guyana in South America ; 
the islands of St Louis and Goree on the coast of Africa ; 
the islands of Bourbon and St Maria in the Indian ocean, 
and Pondicherry and other trading establishments on the 
coast of Hindostan. These possessions have a population 
in the whole of about 500,000. 

EMPIRE OF AUSTRIA. 

Boundaries, Austria is bounded north by Saxony, 
Prussia, and Russia, east by Russia and Turkey, south by 
Turkey, the Adriatic sea, and several states of Italy, from 
which it is separated by the river Po, and west by Switzer- 
land, Bavaria and Saxony. It has an extent of 270,000 
square miles. 
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Mountains and Face of Country. The principal 
raouDtains are the Alps, in the western districts of the em- 
pire, the Sudetic Mountains on the borders of Bohenaia, 
and the Carpathian Mountains on the borders of Prussia 
and Russia. Branches of these mountains extend into 
the interior of the country, in various parts. In Hungary, 
Sclavonia, and Galicia there are extensive plains. The 
other parts of the country are interspersed with hills. In 
general the soil is good, and the climate being mild, the 
country is well adapted to agriculture. 

Rivers. The principal river of Austria is the Danube. 
It is the longest river in Europe, and is navigable for boats 
a great part of its length. It has many branches. The 
principal are the Drave, the Save, and the Ens. Among 
the other rivers, which have their sources in the Austrian 
territories are the Dniester, the Vistula, the Oder, the 
Elbe, and the Po. 

Civil Divisions. The Austrian empire consists of 
several distinct states and kingdoms, under one sovereign, 
but held by different titles, and governed in part by differ- 
ent laws. A part of these states composed formerly a part 
of the German empire, and in consequence now form a 
part of the Germanic confederation, and a part are without 
the limits of Germany, and are independent of the confede- 
ration. The Germanic States of Austria are^ 1. the 
Duchy of Austria, which is divided into two parts, called 
Austria above the Ens, and Austria below the Ens ; 2. the 
Duchy of Steyermark ; 8. the County of Tyrol ; 4. the 
kingdom of Bohemia ; and 5. the Margraviate of Moravia, 
and Austrian Silesia. These German states compose 
about a quarter part of the Ajistrian dominions in extent of 
territory, and contain a population of 10,500,000 souls. . 
The Austrian states out of Germany are, 1. the king- 
dom of Illyria ; 2. the kingdom of Lombardy and Venice, 
which is composed of several states in the north of Italy, 
and is divided into two governments, called the govern- 
ment of Milan, and the government of Venice ; 3. the 
kingdom of Dalmatia ; 4. the kingdom of Galicia, a part 
of ancient Poland ; and 5. the kingdom of Hlw\%J^s^^ 
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with Sclavonia, Croatia, Transylvania, and the military 
circles. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is about 
32,000,000, who are of a number of distinct nations, 
who speak different languages. Of Germans there 
are 7,000,000, Sclavonians 13,000,000, Hungarians 
3,000,000, Italians 4,000,000, and Jews 700,000. 
Near three quarters of the inhabitants are of the Roman 
Catholic religion. About 3,000,000 are of the Greek 
Churchi and an equal number of the Protestant churches. 
The most populous and best cultivated parts of the empire 
are the Kingdoms of Lombardy and Venice, and the 
Duchy of Austria. 

Government. The government is a monarchy. In a 
part of the states of the empire it is unlimited ; in others 
tb« people have constitutions, which secure to them legis- 
lative assemblies, with a voice in the affairs of government, 
and operate as some check on the prerogatives of the 
sovereign. By the constitution of Hungary, certain powers 
are reserved to the Diet, which is required to be convoked 
at least once in three years. Political discussions are 
strictly prohibited, and liberal opinions are carefully sup- 
pressed. The judicial system is well regulated, and jus- 
tice, except in political cases, is impartially administered. 

Revenue and Public Debt. The annual produce of the 
revenue is about $65,000,000. The public debt amounts 
to $350,000,000. The principal funded debt consists of 
five per cent stocks, called metaliques. The price of these 
in the money market is lower than similar stocks of the 
other great powers, though the credit of the Austrian gov- 
ernment has been for some years improving. 

Trade. Austria has but little foreign commerce, in 
consequence partly of her inland situation and the small 
number of sea-ports, and in part in consequence of the 
policy of the government, which imposes severe restric- 
tions on foreign trade, on the supposition that such a policy 
encourages the industry of the country. 

Manufactures. Almost all descriptions of goods for 
domestic consumption are manufactured in Austria, but 
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few for exportation. The principal nnanufactiires are of 
woollen, linen, and cotton cloths, paper, leather, iron, and 
glass. 

Army, The army in time of peace consists of 270,000 
men. In time of war there is sometimes more than double 
this force. 

JSTavy. The navy consists of eight ships of the line, 
and twenty frigates and smaller vessels. 

Education. There are six universities,' viz ; at 
Vienna, Prague, Pesth, Lemberg, Padua, and Pavia. 
There are a great number of lyceums, colleges, gym- 
nasia, and other schools, supported at the public ex- 
pense. The general diffusion of education is not much 
encouraged by the government. 

Towns. Vienna is the capital of the empire. It is one 
of the most splendid cities of Europe, situated on the river^ 
Danube, and has 290,000 inhabitants. The houses are 
mostly built of stone, or of brick covered with a durable 
kind of stucco, and are six or seven stones high. It con-, 
tains a number of beautiful palaces, a hbrary containing 
300,000 volumes, a university, a house of assenibly for 
the states of Lower Austria, and other superb edifices. 
The suburbs are extensive and well built. The city is 
the seat of a great variety of manufactures, and the centre 
of the trade of the empire. 

Prague, the capital of the kingdom of Bohemia, has 
100,000 inhabitants. The streets are broad, and the 
houses are built of stone. It has a public library, which 
contains 130,000 volumes. The inhabitants are princi- 
pally employed in manufactures, and in the brewing of 
beer. 

Venice, the capital of the government of the same name, 
in the Lombardo-Venitian kingdom, and for a long time 
the capital of the ancient republic of Venice, has 150,000 
inhabitants. It is built on a number of islands in the Gulf 
of Venice, and though much decayed, is still a splendid 
city. 

Milan, the capital of the government of Milan, has 
125,000 inhabitants. It is in the midst of a fertile a.ivd 
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ihickly peopled country, has many palaces, and G7 
churches. The metropolitan church is immensely large 
and liigh. It has four theatres, oDe of which will con la' 
7000 persons. 

Trieste, situated on the Adriatic sea, is a Tree port, and 
the principal seat of the foreign trade of the empire. It 
lias 50,000 iniiabitants, and in consequence of its advan- 
tageous situation for trade, is rapidly increasing. 

The other principal towns are Presburgh, ihe capital of 
Hungary, Lemberg the capital of Galicia, Gralz in Slyria, 
Herniannstadt in Transylvania, and Verona, Padua, and 
Mantua in the Itnlian Provinces. 

Canals and Roads. There are about 30 canals in 
Austria, all of which have been built during the reign of 
jhe present empeior. Several of them are large, pnd 
^60 or 70 miles in length. There are many excellent 
roads, which have been built at great expense. Among 
them is the road from Italy to Vienna, and another from 
Trieste to Vienna. There is a rail-road of iron tracks on 
rails of wood, from Budweis in Bohemia, on the Moldau 
river, to the Danube. It is 75 niiiea long, was built at a 
cost of ji(300,000, and produces to the proprietors an 
annual income of 10 per cent. A single horse draws upon 
it a load often tons. 

RUSSIA. 

The Russian empire extends over nearly half the con- 
tinent of Europe, and over more than a third of that of 
Asia. It embraces the whole of the eastern part of 
Europe, and of die northern pari of Asia, and also a num- 
ber of islands in the North Pacific ocean, with a tract of 
counlry-tilready described, on the north-western coast of 
America. This vast territory measures 7,400,000 square 
miles, and constitutes about a seventh part of the habiiable 
globe. 

Boundaries, Russia in Europe, including the kingdom 
of Poland, is bounded on the north by the Arctic ocean 
and the While sea, east by Asia, south by Russia in Asia 
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and ilie Black sea, and west by Turkey, Austria, Prussia, 
llie Baltic sea and Siveden. Tbe esient of this part of 
ihe empire is 1,580,000 square miles. 

Mountains. Russia is in general a level country, anil 
in proportion lo its extent has few mountains. Tiie prin- 
cipal ranges in ttie European part are the Lapland Moun- 
tains, extending from the borders of Sweden to the While 
sea; the Alan Mountains near the centre of the country, 
in nhich the principal rivers running in opposite directions 
have their sources near each other ; the Ural Mountains 
on the borders of Asia; and the Carpathian Mountains on 
the border of the Austrian territories. 

Seas and Gulfs, The White sea, and Arctic ocean on 
the north ; the Black sea and Sea of Asoph on ihe 
south ; the Baltic sea, and Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia 
on the west. 

Rivers. Russia abounds in rivers, among which are 
several of the largest in Europe. The principal are the 
Wolga, which falls into the Caspian sea; the Don, tbe 
Dnieper, ihe Dniester, and the Danube, which fall into the 
Black sea ; the Vistula, the Duna, the Volchof, and tbe 
Neva, which fall into the Baltic; and the Onega, the 
Dwina, and the Petchora, which fall into the White sea. 

Lakes. There are many lakes in tbe northern part of 
Russia. The principal are the Ladoga, the Saima, the 
Onega, and the Peipus lakes, the waters of which fall into 
the Gulf of Finland, by the river Neva. 

Climate. Nearly the whole of this country lies so far 
north that the summers are short, and the winters are ex- 
tremely cold. In so extensive a country there are neces- 
sarily great varieties of climate. But in general it is 
heahhy, and tiie country nffbrds frequent instances of ex- 
treme longevity. North of 60 degrees of latitude, there is 
lillle culiivation, and the scattered inhabitants live princi- 
pally upon roots, wild fruits, and anim;il food. In the 
more southerly parts the climate is well adapted lo agri- 
cultural pursuits, and the soil In many parts is good. 
I Civil Divisions. The empire is divided into 65 gov- 
[ ernmenls, or provinces, exclusive of what is called the 
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kingdom of Poland. Of these governments 45 are in 
Europe, seven in Asia, and three are partly in Europe and 
partly in Asia.* Large tracts of territory have been from 
time to time added to Russia, by conquest and cessioit 
from the neighboring states, particularly from Sweden, 
Poland, Turkey, and Persia. These acquisitions, with 
the exception of the kingdom of Poland have been incor- 
porated with the empire on the same footing as the original 
possessions, and form a part of the 55 governments. 

That part of Poland which was ceded by the king of 
Prussia, by the treaty of 1815, consisting of about a quarter 
part of the territory of ancient Poland, which now belongs 
to Russia, enjoys a distinct administration, under the name 
of the kingdom of Poland. It has a National Assembly, 
or Diet, preserves its ancient laws, and has a distinct ad- 
ministration of justice, of internal police, and of finances. 
The Diet consists of a Senate of 30 members, appointed by 
the king for life, and a Chamber of Deputies, of 60 mem- 
bers, elected by the assemblies of the provinces, for periods 
of nine years. The Diet is required to hold its sittings 
with closed doors. 

Inhabitants. The population of Russia is about 
60,000,000, of whom 52,000,000 are in the European 
governments, 4,000,000 in the kingdom of Poland, and 
4,000,000 in Asia. The annual increase exceeds one per 
cent. 

This population embraces nearly a hundred nations, 
who speak more than forty entirely distinct languages. 
About three quarters of the inhabitants are Russians, and 
they are distinguished into Great Russians and Little Rus- 

* The dividinff line between Europe and Asia is not definitively de^ 
termined. We nave adopted as a boundary the range of the Ural 
Mountains, which has generally been considered by the English geog- 
raphers as marking the limits of Europe. The Russian government 
makes no distinction between its European and Asiatic provinces. 
The Germtm and French geo^aphers describe 12 of the 55 ^vern> 
ments as situated in Asia. This materially circumscribes the limits of 
Europe, by carrying the boundary line much farther west, and gives to 
the Asiatic part of the Russian empire a population of 12,000,W)0, and 
consequently reduces that of the European governments, exclusive 
of the kingdom of Poland, to 4,000,000; 
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sians. Aboul 8,000,000 are Poles. Many of ilie inhab- 
itants of the Polisli provinces are Russians. Three and ii 
halfmiliocis consist of several diiferent nations of Finns, 
2,000,000 are Tartais, 800,000 are Jews, and most of 
the others consist of various Asiatic nations. 

Productions. A large portion of the inhabitants are 
employed in agriculture and the raising of cattle. One 
of the staple productions is hemp, which in some of the 
provinces is raised in great quantities. The southern 
provinces produce abundance of grain. MRnufnctures 
are in their infancy, but are fast increasing in Russia. 
The number of manufacturing estahlishmenis has more 
than doubled in the space of five years. The principal 
are those of iron, and cotton, linen and woollen cloths, 
leather, soap and candles. The principal exports are nheai, 
iron, hemp, sail cloth, and tallow. 

Government. The government of Russia is an unlimited 
monarchy. The sovereign is styled Emperor and Auto- 
crat of all the Russias, and King of Poland. The right to 
the throne is hereditary, and in default of male heirs, 
females are not excluded from the succession. The pres- 
ent emperor, Nicliolns, succeeded his brother Alexander, 
who died ivitliout children, his elder brother Constantine, 
who was llie lawful heir having waived his right of succes- 
sion. 

The Emperor has besides his ministers, who are at the 
head of the several departments of the government, several 
councils. Tfie first is the Imperial Council, of ihiny-five 
members, among whom are the ministers ; the naxt 
council is the Directing Senate, and the third the Holy 
Directing Synod. 

In his capacity of King of Poland, the emperor dele- 
gates his authority to a viceroy, who has a Council of 
State, and a Cabinet of Ministers. 

Religion. The esrablished religion Is that of the Greek 
Church. A large proportion of the population are of this 

I Church, Roman Catholics and Protestants are under no 
restraint in the enjoyment of llieir faith. 
Army. The Russiau and Polish armies number 750,000 
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men. Of this number 100,000 are Cossacks, and other 
irregular troops, 120,000 are recruits of the military col- 
ouieSf 60,000 are garrison troops, and the rest are' regular 
troops of the line. 

JVavy. The navy consists of 32 ships of the line, 20 
frigates, and a large number of smaller vessels* 

Revenue and Public Debt. The annual prQdpce of 
the various branches of revenue is about 276,000,000 of 
roubles, or ^58,000,000. The income previous to the 
late war with Turkey exceeded the annual charged about 
20,000,000 roubles, which amount was applied to the re- 
duction of the public debt. The debt consists of a Dutch 
loan of 46,000,000 of florins, a funded debt bearing five 
and six per cent interest, and an unfunded debt, atnount- 
ing in the whole to about <J280,000,000. 

Education. The empire is divided for the purpose of 
administering the concerns of education into seven univer- 
sity districts, each embracing a number of governments. 
At the head of each district is a Curator, and the Minister 
of Public Instruction has the general superintendence of 
the whole. In each district there is a university, and in 
each government a gymnasium, with secondary and pri- 
inary schools, all dependent on the university of the 
district. In some of the governments there are several 
gymnasia. There are also parish schools maintained by 
the clergy. 

The seven universities are those of St Petersburgh, 
Moscow, Dorpat, CharkofF, Kasnn, Wilna, and Helsing- 
fors. The last named was lately transferred from Abo, 
where it was almost destroyed by fire in 1827. The 
most celebrated universities are those of Wilna and Dor- 
pat. The seven universities have from 30 to 60 profes- 
sors each, the whole number being about 300, and the 
number of students over 3000. 

There are four academies, and fifty-five seminaries for 
theological education, under the direction of the Greek 
Church, and thirteen seminaries of the Catholic Church, 
in which there are many professors, and a great number 
of students. 

13 \ 
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Toujni. The rapiial of Russia is St Petersburgii. 
is siluated on the islands and marslies of ihe river Ne 
and is bulk principally upon piles driven into the earth, 
lis situation is so low that it sometimes suffers great injury 
from inundations, after viqfent wesleriy storms, which 
drive back upon it the waters of the Neva, and of the Gulf 
of Finland. It abounds in magnificent public buildings, 
among which arc the Summer and Winter Palaces, the 
buildings for the Admiralty, the Exchange, and the Uni- 
versily. Among the remarkable objects are the eques- 
trian statue of Peter the Great, the markets, the boianJc 
garden, and the quays of the admiralty, huilt of granite. 
The cily contains 320,000 inhabitants. It is the centre of 
the principal part of ihe foreign trade of the empire. 

Moscow, anciently the capital of the empire, has 250,000 
inhabitants. It is the residence of many of the nobility, 
and is the centre of the trade of the interior of the country. 
In the year 1812 it was set on fire, to prevent its maga- 
zines of provisions and other property from falling into the 
possession of the French army, and 7000 houses were 
burnt. It has been since rebuilt. Il is divided into four 
parts, one of which, called the Kremlin is surrounded by 
walls, and contains an imperial palace and several other 
splendid public buildings. Kasan has 50,000 inhabitants. 

Cronstadt, situated on an island in ihe Gulf of Finland, 
is a sea-port town, the seat of the dock yards for the ships 
of war, and the resort of many merchant ships. It has 
40,000 inhabitants. Odessa, a sea-port on the Black sea, 
is a flourishing commercial town, and a place of extensive 
trade. It has 40,000 inhabitants. Ri°;a is a maritime 
town of 30,000 inhabitants. Archangel, a port on the 
White sea has 7000 inhabitants. There are many towns 
in the interior of about 20,000 inhabitants each, among 
which are Toula, Kalouga, Jaroslaw, Kursk, Orel, Twer, I 
Smolensk, and several others. 

Canaii. There are many canals tn Russia. Tbw 
canal of Vischnee Volotschoff, unites the waters of tb^ 
Neva with those of the Wolga, and forms a navigable cotn 
mun'ication from the Baltic to the Caspian sea. Tbd 
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Novogorod canal forms another communication between 
those two seas. The Ladoga canal is 180 verst^lojig, 9 
feet deep, and 70 feet broad. The Berecina canal unites 
the river Duna with the Dnieper, and forms a communi- 
cation from the Baltic to the Black sea. The Oginski 
canal unites the branches of the Niemen and the Dnieper, 
and thereby forms another communication from the Bahic 
to the Black sea. These and several other canals, with 
the many navigable rivers of Russia, carry the advantages 
of inland navigation to almost every part of the country. 

KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA. 

Boundaries, The kingdom of Prussia is separated 
into two parts by intervening territories, which are subject 
to other governments. The eastern part, which is the 
largest, is bounded north by the Baltic sea and Russia, 
east by Russia and Poland, south by Austria and the 
kingdom of Saxony, and west by the German States of 
Brunswick, Hanover, and Mecklenburgh. 

The western part is bounded north by Hanover, east by 
the states of Hanover and Hesse, south by Nassau, Bava- 
ria and France, and west by the Netherlands. The area 
of the whole is 100,000 square miles. 

Ctt;t7 Divisions, The kingdom of Prussia consists of 
a number of states, formerly disconnected, which have 
been acquired by the sovereign of that country at different 
periods and by various titles. They now compose ten gov- 
ernments or provinces, in which the laws and privileges of 
the people are materially different. A part of these are 
within the limits of the ancient German empire, and there- 
fore belong to the Germanic confederation. The original 
states of the King of Prussia are not in Germany. 

The provinces not in Germany are, 1. East Prussia, 
the capital of which is Konigsberg ; 2. West Prussia, the 
capital of which is Dantzic ; and 3. Posen, a part of ancient 
Poland. 

The provinces in Germany are, 4. Brandenburgh, the 
capital of which, and of the kingdom, is Berlin ; 5. Pom- 
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erania, the capital of which is Stettin; 6. Silesia, the 
capital of which is Breslau ; 7. Saxony, the capital of 
which is Magdeburgh ; 8. Westphalia, the capital of 
which is M uuster ; 9. Cleves and Berg, the capital of 
which is Cologne ; and 10. the Lower Rhine, the capital of 
which is Coblentz. 

The seven first named provinces are in the eastern part 
of the kingdom, and they embrace all the hereditary pos- 
sessions of the King of Prussia. The three last named form 
the eastern part of the kingdom, which is separated from 
the other provinces by the intervention of the territories of 
Hanover, Brunswick, and the Grand Duchess of Hesse. 

Rivers. The principal rivers of Prussia are the Nie- 
men, Vistula, Oder, Elbe, and Saale in the eastern part, 
and the Rhine, Moselle, and Saar in the western. AU 
these rivers are navigable by boats. 

Mountains and Face of Country. The principal 
mountains are the Hartz, in Saxony, a portion of the Sude- 
tic Mountains which extend into Bohemia, and a part of 
the Carpathian Mountains in Silesia. The country is in 
general level, and Tvith the exception of extensive tracts 
in the eastern provinces, which are sandy or marshy, the 
soil is good. The climate, particularly along the coast of 
the Baltic is cold, but all parts are suitable for agriculture, 
and some parts of the country are highly cultivated and 
very productive. 

Productions. The principal productions of Prussia are 
wheat, rye, hemp, flax, wool, cattle and fish. Silesia 
produces coal, iron, timber, and potashes. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants in Prussia is 
13,000,000. The average annual increase is about 
180,000. This ratio of increase, if continued, will double 
the population in less than 40 years. The most numerous 
class of inhabitants are Germans. The rest are principally 
Sclavonians, Poles, Lithuanians, and French. 

Government. The government is a hereditary mon- 
archy. The supreme power, executive and legislative, 
centres in the king. These powers are exercised by the 
agency of a number of councils, at the head oC ^\\\Oci v& 
18* 
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ihe Cabinet and Siatc Council. I:i iliis council ihe king 
presides, and the second person in anihority is the Clian- 
cellar of Stale. The decisions of diis cotincil are promul- 
gated under the name of cabinet decrees. There are seven 
cabinet ministers at the head of the several departments 
of Foreign Affairs, Justice, Finances, War, Police, the 
Interior, and the Post Office. 

In several of ihe provinces there are Assemblies of 
States, but some of ihem, viz. those of East Prussia, and 
Silesia, have not met for many years. But ihe assemblies 
of Poraerania, and ilie March of Brandeuburgh meet 
annually, and legislate on matters relating to the taxes, 
and the persons and propei'iy of the citizens. 

In the year 1817, a cabinet decree was issued, appoint- 
ing a commission, to organize a system of provincial rep- 
resentation in all the provinces, including the newly ac- 
guired provinces on the Rhine. But the labors of this 
commission have never come to any useful result. The 
government is administered with great regularity and 
strictness, and the laws are enfoi'ced with severity. Al! 
publications bearing ujion the administration of the govern- 
ment are strictly prohibited. But on all other subjects 
there is an entire freedom of discussion. 

Finances. The annual revenue amounts to about 
$38,000,000. The public debt amounts to $140,000,000. 

Army. The regular military force of Prussia consists 
of 155,000 men. The laodwebr, or organized and dis- 
ciplined militia, amounts to 360,000 men. 

Educallon. The government of Prussia does moic for 
the promofion of educalion than any other in Europe. The 
universities of Berlin, Breslau, Halle, and Konigsberg, 
and particularly the first named, are munificently endow- 
ed. In the university of Berlin there is a great num- 
ber of professors, and lectures are given on every branch 
of the sciences and arls. There are also a great number 
of gymnasia, or learned schools, and in every government 
seminaries for tlie educalion of schoolmasters. 

There are 21,000 schools for children of both sexes, 
vcith 33,000 male, and 700 female teachers, and 2000 
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assistants. Every inhabitant of a village, having children 
within certain specified ages, is required by law to pay for 
each of them a fixed sum for the maintenance of the 
schoolmaster, whether the children go to school or not. 

In the gymnasia there are generally six classes, and a 
great number of teachers, all of whom are men of scien- 
tific accomplishments. Much time is spent in the study of 
the Latin and Greek languages. Every half year there is 
an examination of the pupils of the highest class, which is 
extremely strict, and lasts four days. Judgments of ap- 
probation, numbered one, two, and three, are awarded to 
the scholars who distinguish themselves. 

Religion. The prevailing religion is Lutheran. The 
Lutherans and Calvinists have recently laid aside their 
distinctive appellations, and adopted the name of Evan- 
gelical Christians. About a third part of the population 
are Roman Catholics. 

Towns, Berlin is the capital of Prussia. It is situated 
on both sides of the river Spree, a navigable branch of the 
Elbe. It is surrounded by a wall 14 feet high, and has 
1 3 gates. It has 240,000 inhabitants, and is one of the 
most beautiful cities of Europe. Among its splendid edi- 
fices are the king's palace, the arsenal, the opera house, 
the exchange, and the cathedral. It has 23 hospitals, a 
university, 5 gymnasia, a military school, institutes for the 
deaf and dumb, and for the blind, and many other scien- 
tific and charitable institutions. It is the seat of various 
manufactures, and of an extensive trade. 

Konigsberg is the capital of the province of East Prussia, 
and has 70,000 inhabitants. It has a university, and several 
other literary institutions, and is a place of extensive manu- 
factures and some commerce. Breslau, in Silesia is a flour- 
ishing manufacturing town, on the river Oder, containing 
90,000 inhabitants. It has a university, and a great num- 
ber of public schools. 

Dantzic is a large and strongly fortified town on the 
Baltic sea, in West Prussia, of 60,000 inhabitants. It has 
an extensive foreign commerce. Cologne, on the river 
Rhine, is an ancient town of 65,000 inhabitaats^ ^wd '^ 
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place of extensive commerce. It has a large number of 
hospitals, and several public libraries and scieniiGc instllu- 
tions. The towns of Prussia next In dimensioas are 
Elbei-field, Magdeburgh, Stettin, and Aix-ia-Chapelle. ' 
Tho last named Is celebrated for its mineral springs, which 
make it a place of great resort for visiters from all parts of 
Europe. There are many other towns in Prussia of con- 
siderable magnitude, and of some celebrity. Among thera 
are Potzdam, the occasional residence of the Court; 
Haile, the seat of a distinguished university; Frankfort ob 
ihe Oder; Posen, and Erfurih. 

CRACOW. 

Boundarits. This republic is bounded north and east 
by the kingdom of Poland, south by Auslriao Galicia, and 
west by Prussian Silesia. It consists of the city of Cra- 
cow, and the adjoining territory on the north of the river 
Vistula, and has an area of 490 square miles. It is con- 
stituted by treaty between Russia, Austria, and Prussia an 
independent, and neutral free city, under the protection of 
these powers, who engage that its neutrality shall be re- 
spected, and that no armed force shall, under any pretext 
enter its limits. 

Inhabitants. It has 128,000 inhabitants, of whom 
40,000 belong to the city of Cracow. The revenues of 
the Slate amount to $170,000 per annum. 

GovernmeiiC. The government consists of a Senate, 
and an Assembly of Representatives. The Senate con- 
sists of twelve senators and a president. Six ofthesen- 
aiors are chosen for life, and six for the term of two years. 
The president is chosen for the term of three years, and 
may be re-elected. The existing president, Count Stan- 
islas de Wodzicki, has been several times re-elected. 
The representatives are chosen annually, and meet in tha 
month of December. The judiciary is independent, and 
all religions are permitted. 

Town. The p^i.^cipal town of this little slate is Cra- 
ll is well built, and was formerly the residence of 
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the kings of Poland. It has a castle placed on a rock, in 
which are the palace and a cathedral. It has a university 
of considerable reputation, which elects two of the sen- 
ators, and three of the deputies to the Assembly of Rep- 
resentatives. 

In the vicinity of Cracow are rich salt mines, which 
belong to the government of Austria. * 

THE KINGDOM OF NETHERLANDS. 

Boundaries. This kingdom is bounded north by the 
German ocean, east by the kingdoms of Hanover and 
Prussia, south by Frandfe, and west by France and the 
German Ocean. It has an area of 24,500 square miles, 
and is divided into eighteen provinces. 

Seven of these provinces, Holland, Utrecht, and others,, 
before the French revolution formed the republic of the 
United Provinces ; ten of them, Flanders, Brabant, and 
others were subject to the emperor of Austria ; and one, 
Luxemburgh, was subject to a prince of the Germanic 
empire. They were united under the present sovereigo, 
by the decision of the sovereigns assembled at the Congress 
of Vienna in 1814. 

Seas and Rivers. The principal inland sea is the 
Zuyder Zee. This was formed about 600 years ago, by 
the ocean breaking through its banks, and inundating an 
extensive tract of country. The principal rivers are the 
Rhine, the Maas, or Meuse, the Scheldt, and the Moselle. 
The Rhine, which is the largest river in the western 
part of Europe, after entering the Netherlands divides 
itself into four branches, three of which take the names of 
the Waal, the Lech, and the Issel. 

Face of Country. The country is generally level, and 
in four or five of the northern provinces, much of the 
surface is below the level of the sea. The waters of the 
sea and rivers are shut out by sandy hills, and by artificial 
dykes, which are maintained at the public expense. Some 
parts are overflowed in the winter, and the water is drawn 
off in the spring into canals, by great wwtcfe«t% 'Cjfl 'wwkV 
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mills. In the middle and southern provinces the country 
is a little more elevated, but generally level. In the 
south-easterly part of the kingdom the country rises into 
hills of moderate elevation. 

Soil. The ground in many places is marshy. Vast 
excavations have been made by taking out turf, or peat, for 
fuel. These places are sometimes twenty feet below the 
level of the sea, and they are extremely fertile. A great 
part of the northern provinces is covered with fine pas- 
tures, and where it is not subject to inundation it produces 
grain. Other parts are sandy, barren, and covered with 
heath. In the middle provinces very fertile tracts are in- 
terspersed with marshes, and unproductive sandy plains. 
In some parts, particularly in Flanders and Brabant, the 
lands are extremely well cultivated, and the country wears 
the appearance of an extensive garden. In the south, the 
country is remarkably dry and barren. 

Climate. In the north the air is damp, cold, and often 
unhealthy. In the more southerly parts the climate is 
mild and pleasant. The grape and other fruits are culti- 
vated in abundance. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is 6,460,000, 
making a very dense population for the extent of territory. 
The language of the northern, and part of the southern 
provinces is the Dutch. It is divided into two dialects, 
the Holland and the Flemish. In several of the southern 
provinces the French is the prevailing language, and it is 
spoken by educated people in all the provinces. The 
government has endeavored to make the Dutch the gen- 
eral language of the country. 

The Dutch are a very industrious people ; they carry 
on an extensive foreign commerce, from several ports, 
wfiich rank among the largest commercial towns in Eu- 
rope. They carry on various .kinds of manufacture, par- 
ticularly of cloths and laces, which they have carried to a 
great degree of perfection. They carry on an extehsive 
herring fishery on their own coast, and on the coast of 
Scotland, and also the whale fishery. Agriculture is car- 
ried to a great degree of perfectiou. C^^^\*^^ \sv)^^Kt^ 
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cheese, aad wool are i-aisedj not only for llie supply of liie 
counlry, but for eKpoilation. 

Government. The government is a limited moiiarcliy, 
the principles of wiiich are defined by ti wrinen consiliu- 
tion. The king is hereditary, and lie exercises in person 
or by his ministers, the executive powers of the govern- 
ment. As Grand Duke of Liixemburgh, the king is a 
member of the Germanic Confederation. 

There is a legislative body, called the Slates-General, 
:onsisiing of two ciiambers. The first chamber consists 
of members appointed by the king for life. The second 
chamber consists of ilO deputies, who are chosen by the 
Stales or Assemblies of the provinces, for terms of three 
years. The several provinces have their Assemblies of 
States, which meel for ibe purpose of legislating on matters 
of local concern. 

Revenue and Public Debt. The annual revenues of 
the country, arising principally from duties on imports, 
and from a direct land tax, amount to about ^32,000,000. 
The public debt amounts to ^720,000,000. 

Army and J^avy. The army consists of 45,000 men. 
The navy contains sixteen ships of the line, twenty frigates, 
and fifty smaller vessels. 

Religion. The inhabitants of the southern provinces 
are principally of the Roman Catholic faith ; those of the 
northern provinces are Protestants. An entire liberty of 
conscience is enjoyed, and the ministers of both commun- 
ions are supported by ihe slate. 

Education. There are four universities — those of 
Leyden, Brussells, Utrecht, and Groningen. There are 
four atheneums, or high schools, one of which is at Am- 
sterdam, and ther^ are colleges and Latin schools in all the 
provinces, and in some of the provinces as many as twelve. 
There are besides elemenlary schools in oil parts of the 
kingdom. 

Towns. Brussells and (he Hague are alternately the 
seats of government, and the residences of ihe court. 
Brussells is one of the handsomest cities in Europe. It 
}}3S spacious streets, and many splendid edifices; among 
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which are the royal palace, the palace of the states, the 
council house, the theatre, and many others. It has 
72,000 inhabitants. The Hague is a beautiful town, and 
remarkable for its extreme neatness. It has a number of 
handsome squares, a royal palace, and other public build- 
ings. It has 42,000 inhabitants. 

Amsterdam is the largest city of the kingdom, and a 
place of great wealth, and extensive commerce. It is 
intersected by a great number of canals, which divide it 
into islands. It stands on the Zuyder Zee, and has a 
direct communication with the ocean by a large ship canal, 
lately built. The buildings are neat, and remarkable for 
their uniformity. The principal public buildings are the 
stadthouse, the exchange, the admiralty house, the the- 
atre, and forty-five churches. There are 25,000 houses, 
mostly of stone, built upon piles. It has 200,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

Antwerp is a large commercial city, strongly fortified, 
situated on the Scheldt, which is navigable to the city by 
large ships. It has 60,000 inhabitants. Rotterdam is 
also a large commercial city. There are many other large 
cities in the Netherlands, among the principal of which 
are Liege, Ghent, Ostend, Leyden, Tournay, and Mons. 

Canals. There are many canals in the Netherlands, 
which unite the navigable rivers with one another, and 
form a cheap and easy communication between all the 
principal cities. In the southern provinces they serve for 
the transport of goods, and in the northern they serve also 
in place of post roads, and the treckschuits, or canal boats 
supply the place of stage coaches. The principal canals, 
are those of Haerlem, of Mons, of the Scheldt and Maas, 
and of Ghent and Bruges. Besides these canals which 
are navigable only by boats, there is a large ship canal 
forty miles in length, from Amsterdam to the Texel, navi- 
gable by loaded merchant ships of the largest size. 

Foreign Possessions. These are the colonies in the 
West Indies, and in South America already described ; 
some trading factories on the coast of Guinea, and the 

19 
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large and rich colonies ia ilic East Indies, which will be 1 
described hereafter. 



SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Boundaries. North and west by Uie Noribern ocean, 
east by Finland in Russia, the Gulf of Bothnia, and the 
Baltic sea, and south by ibe Baltic, and the Categate and 
Scagerrack sounds. Tliey contain together an area of 
344,000 square miles, Sweden being a little the largest ef 
the two kingdoms. Norway was transferred from Den- 
mark to Sweden at the peace of 1814. 

Divisions. Sweden is divided into four principal dis- 
tricts, Sweden Proper, Gothland, Norland, and Lapland, 
and these dislricis are sub-divided into twenty-four prov- 
inces, Norway is divided into five governinenls, Agger- 
huss, Cbrisliansand, Bergen, Drontheim and Finmark. 

Rivers and Lakes. The principal rivers are ibe_Lulea, 
Pitea, Windala, Woxna, and Dal. On the coast of Nor- 
way the rivers are numerous, but short and rapid. The 
Wener and Wetter lakes are each about 100 miles in 
length. The former is 300 feet above the level of the 
sea. Smaller lakes are very numerous. 

Mountains. The whole of Norway and the interior 
parts of Sweden are mountainous, A range called the 
< Scandinavian Mountains divides the two countries, and in 
many parts places an impassable barrier between them. 
The Fillefeld, Doffrefeld and Langfeld are the most re- 
markable ridges, some of which rise to the height of 8,000 
feet. 

Soil and Climate. The soil is mostly sandy, stony, , 
or boggy, and a large part of it is unfit for cultivation. The J 
summers are short, but on account of the length of the J 
days, the weather is often very hot. " I 

Mines. Gold, silver, and copper are found in smallJ 
quantities. Iron is produced in abundance, and of i 
quality the best in the world. More than 100,000 tons q 
bar iron, and 150,000 tons of cast iron are made annuallyj 
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About 30,000 Ions of Swedish iron arc imported into t 
United Slates aaDually. 

Productions. The other principal productions are fisbj 
timber, hemp, and flax, ] 

InkabilanU. The population of Sweden is 3,000,000, j 
and ofNonvay 1,000,000 of souls. 

GoDernmenis. The government is a hmited rnonarchy, 
The crown is hereditary In the male hne. There is a 
Council of State for Sweden, and a separate Council of 
Slate for Norway, a part of the members of which reside 
with the king at Stockholm. Each country has lis sepa- 
rate Diet, composed of four houses — the nobles, clergy, 
citizens, and peasants. The Norwegian Diet is called the 
Storthing. 

Finances, The annual revenue of the two kingdoms Is 
about $S,-50,000. The public debt is over §20,000,000. 

^rmy and .Vaf^/. The army consists of 45,000 men. 
The navy consists of thirty vessels, of which twelve are 
ships of the line. 

Education. There are two universities in Sweden, one 
at Upsal, with 1100 students, and the other at Lund, with 
SOO. At each of them there is an observatory, and a 
library of 40,000 volumes. In Norway there are also two 
universities, one at Christiana, and the other at Bergen. 

Toivns. The capital ofSweden is Stockholm. It is sit- 
uated twenty miles from the Baltic, at the outlet of the Ma- 
acar lake, and has 6o,000 inhabitants. It has a royal palace, 
a library of 40,000 volumes, a bank, and several handsome 
. churches. Upsnl Is a town of 4,000 Inhabitants, and the 
seat of a university which has over 1000 students. Gotten- 
burgh Is a sea-port town, a place of large trade, wiiha 
30,000 inliabilauts, Norkoeping has 9,000 inhablianls, aniil 
Cnlmnr 5.000. ^ 

The capital of Norway is Christiana. Ii is the resl- 
tlt'ure of the viceroy, and the seat of a unlvcrsiiy, and has 
13,000 inhabitants. It has a good harbor, and is one of 
ihu chief cotninercial towns. Bergen is a town of 20,000 
inhabitants, and llie scat of a variety of manufactures. 
T/ie other pr'mc'pa\ towns ore Chrlstinnsand, with 5,000 
J^^^itunis, six) Dromlieiin wrtUaAWi. , 
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DENMARK. 



JBoundaries. Denmark is bounded north by the Scag- 
errack and Categate sounds, east by the Categate, the 
Bahic sea, and Mecklenburgh, south by the river Elbe 
and Hamburgh, and west by the German ocean. It con- 
sists of the peninsula of Jutland, the Duchy of Schles- 
wick, the Grand Duchy of Holstein and Lauenburgh, 
which is a part of Germany, and several islands, the prin- 
cipal of which are Zealand, Funen, and L^aland. It has 
an area of 21,0.00 square miles. 

Bays, Rivers^ and Lakes. The country is intersected 
with bays and gulfs, and abounds in lakes. There are no 
large rivers except the Elbe, which forms its southern 
boundary. The river next in size is the Eyder. The 
strait between the island of Zealand and Sweden, com- 
monly called the Sound, is in its narrowest part but four 
miles wide. This forms the principal entrance into the 
Baltic, and 14,000 vessels of all nations pass through it 
' annually. From all these vessels the Danish government 
exacts a duty, under the pretence of its being necessary 
to support light-houses. 

Face of Country, and Soil. The country is extremely 
level, and much of it is sandy and barren. There are 
some fertile tracts, particularly in the islands. The moist- 
ure of the atmosphere is favorable to vegetation, and for 
three or four months in the year the verdure is very 
beautiful. The country produces most kinds of grain, and 
large numbers of cattle and horses are raised. The cli- 
mate is cold, and the summers are short, but the severity 
of the winter is moderated by the vicinity of the sea. 

Inhabitants. There are 1,750,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 1,200,000 speak the Danish language, and the rest 
the German. Many of them are engaged in comnrierce, 
and some in manufactures. The principal manufactures 
are of leather, woollen cloths, linen, and spirits from grain. 
The peasants were formerly in a state of vassalage, but 
their condition has been much imipxoNeA wtk^^t^^x^\'^^ 
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the present king/ The prevailing form of religion is the 
Lutheran. Liberty of conscience is guarantied by law. 

Government. The government is an unlimited mon- 
archy, and the crown is hereditary in the male line. The 
present king, Frederick Vl. is sixty-three years old, has 
two daughters, but no son. The heir apparent to the 
crown is Prince Christian Frederick, a first cousin of the 
present king, who is forty-four years of age. The Grand 
Duchy of Holstien, by the terms of the Germanic Confed- 
eration, is entitled to a representative constitution, but it 
has not yet been granted. 

Finances. The revenues of Denmark amount to 
$5,000,000, of which $500,000 are derived from the 
Sound duties. The public debt is $54,000,000. 

Army and JSTavy. The army consists of 30,000 men, 
and the navy of three ships of the line, six frigates, and 
several smaller vessels. 

Education. There are two universities, one at Copen- 
hagen, and the other at Kiel. There are several gym- 
nasia, and normal schools, and 3000 primary schools in 
the towns and villages. 

Tomns. The capital is Copenhagen, a large city of 
108,000 inhabitants, situated on the eastern shore of the 
island of Zealand. It has a convenient and safe port, has 
an extensive foreign commerce, is the principal seat of the 
manufactures of the kingdom, and has a large jiaval. arse- 
nal. It is well built, has several palaces, and fine churches, 
and a royal observatory. It has a university with four 
colleges, and a library of 70,000 volumes, a royal library 
of 250,000 volumes, several hospitals, and 114 schools. 
The situation of the city is not healthy, and the number of 
deaths exceeds that of the births. 

The other principal towns are Elsineur, which has 
7,000 inhabitants, and is situated on the narrowest part of 
the Sound, where vessels are required to stop and pay 
the Sound duties ; Odense, in the island of Funen, with 
8000 inhabitants ; Aalborg, Wybourg, and Aarhus, in Jut- 
land ; Schleswick in the Duchy of the same name^ vvlUv 
7000 inhabitants; Flens-burg wUU Vl!),^^^\^^^ jI^vq;^'^' 
in the Grand Duchy of Holslem \v\V\\^^,^^^* 
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Canali. There are several canals in Denmark. The 
mosl remarkable is that of Schleswick Holslein, wiiicli 
unites the Baltic sea willi the German ocean, from Kiel to 
the river Eyder. It admits of vessels of ISO tons, drawing 
nine and a half feet of water. Near 2,000 vessels pass 
through it in a year. 

Islands. Besides the islands near the coast, and which 
form a part of the kingdom as already described, there 
are the following in the northern ocean, which belong to 
Denmark. 

The Faroe Islands. These islands, twenty-Eye in 
number, lie north of Ireland, in latitude C2, and contain in 
ail 5,000 inhabitants. The inhabitants are mostly engaged 
in the cod and whale fisheries. The principal port is 
Thorhaven. Some cnllle and sheep are raised here, and 
barley grows in some places. 

Iceland. This island is larger ihau all the rest of the 
kingdom, and is situated in latitude 65 north. It is coin- 
posed of a mass of volcanic mountains. The mountains 
are many of them high, and are formed of lava and basalt, 
without any mixture of vegetable soil. Some of t!ie 
mountains present extinguished craters, and others are 
burning. Heckia, when visited by a late traveller was 
in a state of repose, but it has occasional eruptions. 
The principal volcano atjiresent is the mountain Krafte. , 

Hot springs are numerous on the island, and they esceed " 
all others known in the qiiantiiy of their waters, and 
degree of heat. The most remarkable are ihosa of Gey- 
sen. There are no trees on the island. There are only 
to be found rarely a few dwarfish willows and stunted 
birches. The wood for building fishing vessels is brought 
from Denmark. The fuel used by the inhabilants is fish 
bones, and (urfs of peat-moss. 

In the low grounds there are verdant spots, and consid- 
erable numbers of cattle, horses and siieep are raised by 
the inhabilants. Bread is unknown to iliem. Their diet 
is chiefly fish, a soup made of the lichen, and a kind of 
sea-weed boiled in milk. The present number of inhabrt- 
J7/JW rs about 40,000, and it is ditnitiishing. The unwhole- 
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some diet of the inhabitants produces diseases. There 
are four principal towns, viz. Besested, the residence of 
the governor, Holum, Skalholt, and Skrida. They are 
built of wood, the timber for which was brought from 
Denmark. The interior of the island is but little known, 
but as far as it has been explored it consists entirely of 
rocks. 

Foreign Possessions, Denmark possesses in the West 
Indies and in Greenland the colonies already described, 
the factory of Christiansburgh on the Gold coast in Africa, 
and Tranquebar, on the Coromandel coast in Hindostan. 



GERMANY. 

Boundaries, North by the German ocean, Denmark, 
and the Baltic sea, east by the eastern part of Prussia, 
Cracow, and the Austrian states of Galicia, Hungary and 
Croatia, south by the Adriatic sea, Italy and Switzerland, 
and west by France and the Netherlands. Within these 
boundaries are included a part of the territories of Austria, 
Prussia, Denmark, and the Netherlands above described, 
and also the whole territory of thirty-four sovereign states. 
The area of the whole is 248,600 square miles. These 
states are united by a treaty of union called the Germanic 
Confederation. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Danube, Rhine, 
Elbe, Oder, Ems, and Weser. There are many smaller 
rivers and the whole number of those which are naviga- 
ble is more than sixty. 

Face of Country, and Mountains. In the northern 
parts the country is level, and abounds in barren plains ^ 
and extensive heaths. In the central parts fertile vallies 
are interspersed with hills and extensive forests. In the 
south the country is mountainous. The principal moun- 
tains are the Alps, which extend through the south of 
of Germany, and the Sudetic Mountains on the confines of 
Bohemia and Silesia. 

Climate, Soil, and Productions, tv \!«\^ ^^\\!w% ^^^^ 
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vallies of the southern and midland countries the climate 
is temperate, in the north it is cold and damp. The soil, 
in a great part of the country is good. In the north it is 
suited to the culture of grain, and to pasturage, and in the 
south to the raising of fruits. Potatoes were not intro- 
duced until the eighteenth century, but they are now more 
cultivated than in any other country except England. 

The vine flourishes on the Rhine, the Moselle, and the 
Danube, but does not grow well north of fifty-one degrees of 
latitude. Saxony, Bohemia, and Silesia afford abundance 
of sheep, and Westphalia and MeoUenburgh pork. It is 
one of the richest countries of GjQHrope in minerals, of 
which there is a great variety. 

Inhabitanis. The number of the inhabitants of Ger- 
many is 32,000,000, of whom 25,000,000 are Germans, 
5,000,000 Sclavonians, and the other 2,000,000 are of 
several nations. The (rerman and Sclavonian are the 
languages generally spoken. Of the German there are 
two dialects, the High German, which is the language of 
the higher classes, and educated people, and in some of the 
states of the common people. The Low German is the 
language of the common people, on the shores of the 
German, ocean, and in other parts of the country. The 
.Germans are an industrious people. In many parts the 
manufacturing arts are carried on with success, and there 
is an extensive internal commerce. 

Religion, The people are very much divided in their 
religious faith. There are 19,000,000 Catholics, and 
1 3,000,000 Protestants. 

Education. In most of the states the means of instruc- 
tion are very ample. There are twenty universities, 
twelve of which are Protestant, five Catholic, and three 
mixed. Other literary establishments, and primary schools 
are very numerous. 

Towns. The principal cities are Vienna, Berlin, 
Hamburgh, Prague, Breslau, Leipsig, Dresden, and Mu- 
nich. These have been, or will be described under the 
head of the several states to which they belong. T^^ 
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seat of the Diet of the Germanic Confederation 
Frankfori, a free city on the riper Maine. 

Political Divisions. Germany consists of thirty' 
confederaleil slates. They are very unequal in dimen- 
sions, but by the act of confederation ihey are declared 
all equal in political rights. Their affairs are reguloled by 
a permanent assembly, called a Diet, which sits al Frank- 
fort, and in which each of ihe thirty-eight stales is repre- 
sented. The Diet may adjourn, but not for a longer term 
than four months. 

The representative of Austria presides in the Assembly, 
conducls the debates, and draws up the resolutions. The 
Diet acts only on matters which regard the Confederation, 
and the external relations of the slates. Foreign ministers 
are accredited to it. If the Confederation declares war, 
no member of it can maintain relations with the enemy, 
nor remain neuter. Differences are regulated bylheDiet, 
or by a committee, whose decisions are final. 

Each slate, in its interna! administration is entirely inde- 
pendent of the rest, and is governed by its own laws. Bui 
all are required to have representative assemblies. Those 
slates which have less than 300,000 inhabitants, unite 
with one another for forming a tribunal of appeal'. 

The army of the Confederation consists of one man for 
every ]00 inhabitants, or 320,000 men, which are divided 
into ten corps. When called together a General-in-Chief 
is to be chosen by the Diet, who will take an oath in their 
presence, to be exclusively subject to their authority. 

It is a peculiarity of the Germanic Confederation that 
a part of the members of it are component parts of other 
states which do not belong to the Confederation. Thus 
the Austrian states of Germany, which compose about a 
third part of Germany, form also a third part of the empire 
of Austria. The other two thirds of the empire of Austria 
have no connexion wiih the Germanic Confederation. 

The Prussian stales of Germany, composing a little 
more than a quarter part of Germany, constitute three 
quarters of ihe kingdom of Prussia. The Grand Duchy 
of Hohtein, which forms a part of the kingdom of Den- 
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mark is a member of the Germanic Confederttion, so also 
is the Duchy of Luxeroburgh, which forms a part of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, and the kingdom of Hanov.er, 
which is subject to the king of Great Britain. 

The representatives of these states at the Diet are ap- 
pointed respectively by the emperor of Austria, and the 
kings of Prussia, Denmark, the Netherlands, and Great 
Britain, and are bound by their instructions in the vote 
which they give in the Diet. 

The principal states yrhich compose the Confederation 
are, 1. The states belonging to Austria, and 2. Hie 
states, of Prussia, both which have been already described. 

3. The kingdom of Bavaria. ^ This kingdom is sit- 
uated in the southern part of Germany, on the western 
border of Austria, and has an area of about 31,000 square 
miles. It is in general mountainous, and abounds in rivers 
and lakes. The principal rivers are the Danube, Rhine, 
Maine, and Necknr. The climate is cold in the moun- 
tainous parts, but in the plain cot^ntry and vallies, it is ex- 
tremely mild, and grapes and almonds grow. The soil in 
the northern parts is hard, but in the southern light and 
fertile. 

The kingdom is divided into eight circles, which are 
named after the principal rivers.' The number of inhabit- 
ants is 3,600,000. Two thirds are of the Protestant, and a 
third of the Catholic religion. Learning has not been 
formerly so generally cultivated as in most other parts of 
Germany. For some years past the government has 
given great care to the concerns of education, and the 
cultivation of learning, and the arts. There are three 
universities, at Eriangen, Landshut, and Wurtzburg, several 
lyceums, and gymnasia, and a variety of preparatory 
schools. 

The government is a representative monarchy. The 
crown is hereditary in the male line, and the sovereign on 
coming to thOj throne, swears that he will govern accord- 
ing to the constitution. The Diet consists of a Senate, 
and a Chamber of Deputies. The judges are appointed 

20 . 
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for life. The annual revenues amount to $15,000,000, 
and ihe public debt lo $45,000,000. 

Munich is the capital, ll has 60,000 inhabitants, has a 
royal palace, several colleges, a library of 400,000 vol- 
umes, an obsei'vatovy, and a botanic garden or 3000 plants. 
Augsburg and Nuremburgh are large trading towns, ilie 
former with 30,000, and the latter with 25,000 inhabitants. 

4. The kingdom of Sakont. This kingdom is situ- 
ated between the Prussian territories on (be north, and 
Bohemia on the somh. It is io part mountainous, and 
abounds in mines of silver, iron, and most of the otber 
nneiats. The climate is temperate, and (he atmosphere 
salubrious. The soil Is generally good, and well cultivated. 

The breeds of sheep, cattle and horses have been im- 
proved by the care which has been devoted to them. 
Large quantities of wool of the finest kind are exported. 
A variety of manufactures, particularly of linen, woollen, 
and cotton goods, and glass, are prosecuted wiih success, 
and ibe country has an extensive trade. Great efforts are 
made by the government for the encouragement of all the 
branches of Industry. 

The number of inbabitanis is 1 ,400,000. The govern- 
ment is monarchical. The king has the power of making 
all appointments to office. Tbere is an Assembly of 
Slates, composed of three orders, the clergy, nobility, and 
representatives of towns. They regulate tbe taxes and 
imposts, and deliberate on the laws .submitted to their de- 
cision by tbe king. Great care is devoted to the means 
of education. Primary schools, well conducted, are pro- 
vided in every part of the country, and high schools io the 
considerable towns. 

Dresden is tbe capital of the kingdom. Jt is a handsome 
town situated on the river Elbe, and has 60,000 inhabit- 
ants. It contains a great number of splendid public build- 
ings, and many benevolent and literary institutions. 

Leipsig, on the river Elster, is a large and rich town, 
tbe centre of a very extensive trade. It has many hand- 
some public buildings, a distinguished universiiyi and a 
large number of schools. It is the seat of many branches 
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of manufactures, and of the greatest book trade in the 
world. The other principal towns are Chemnitz, Freiberg, 
and Bautzen. 

5. Kingdom of Hanover. This kingdom is situated 
in the north of Germany, between the river Elbe, and the 
Prussian states on the Rhine. It has more than double 
the extent of the kingdom of Saxony, though its population 
is but little greater. The country abounds in extensive 
heaths and marshes, and in the parts near the sea-coast 
the soil is poor. 

The Hartz Mountains abound in minerals. The miners 
in these mountains are celebrated for their skill. The 
number of workmen employed in the mountains is 56,000. 
Large quantities of iron, copper, and lead are procured 
from these mines, and some silver. 

The number of inhabitants is 1,500,000. The gov- 
ernment is monarchical, and the crown descends in the 
male line. The present sovereign is the king of Great 
Britain, but should that crown devolve upon a female, 
that of Hanover would be separated from it, by descend- 
ing to the nearest heir in the male line. The government 
is administered by a Governor-General, who is a prince of 
the blood, and who, on important occasions, takes the ad- 
vice of the king. There is a Legislative Assembly, con- 
sisting of two chambers, which is convened annually. 

The capital of the kingdom is Hanover. It is pleas- 
antly laid out, is ornamented with great numbers of trees, 
and has 25,000 inhabitants. It has two palaces and other 
public buildings, a normal school, or model school for the 
instruction of those who are to become schoolmasters, and 
a public library of 200,000 volumes. 

Gottingen is the seat of a celebrated university. Public 
instruction is carried to a great degree of perfection, by 
more than forty professors, who are selected from among 
the most eminent men in Germany. It has an observ- 
atory, and a library of 400,000 volumes. 

6. The kingdom of Wurtemburgh. This country 
is situated in the south of Germany, between Bavaria and 
Baden. It has an area of 7,850 square miles. It U 
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mostly hilly, and abounds in mines of coal and marble, 
aod sail springs. More than half the land is under ciilii- 
vaiion. In ihe vallies ibe le:nperalure is mild, and vines 
are culUvated wiili success. The principal river is the 
Neckar. 

There are 1,600,000 inhabilanls. They are part of 
the Protestant, aod part of ihe Catholic religion. The 
government is a representative monarchy. The king has 
the command of the army, makes war or peace, adminis- 
ters justice, and ratifies the laws when passed by the 
Assembly of States. The Assembly of States consists of 
members chosen for life among the nobles, nine ecclesias- 
tics, and members chosen by the people for the term of six 
years. The government makes great exertions to dis- 
pense edncalion among all classes of the people. Free 
schools are established in every village, and gymnasia In 
all the considerable towns. 

Slutlgard Is the capital of the kingdom. It is a pleasant 
town, regularly built, surrounded with bills and vineyards, 
with 30,000 inbabilanls. Tbo other principal towns are 
Eslingen, Beautlingen, Tubingen, and tjlm. 

7. The Grand Duchy of B^iden lies north of Swit- 
zerland and east of France, and has an area of 5,800 
square miles. It has Lake Constance on its border, and 
embraces many ponds. The country is generally moun- 
tainous, and the Black Forest extends the whole lengib of 
it from north to south. The mountains are covered with 
magnificent forests, and the vallies with fertile fields. 

The number of inhabiiants is 1,100,000, of whom two 
thirds are Catholics. Education is making great progress, 
and it is aided by numerous establishments supporied by 
the government. The government is a representative mon- 
archy. The sovereignly is hereditary in the family of the 
Grand Duke, in the male line. The Grand Duke, as well 
as the sovereigns of the smaller German slates possesses ihe 
attributes of royally, except llie title, as fully as those of ihe 
larger states before described. The Assembly of States 
consists of two chambers, and must be convened at least 
ODce in two years. They 6x the amount of taxes, and 
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propose new laws for the consideration of the Grand 
Duke, who has t^Je power of ratifying or rejecting them. 

Carlsriihe, the capital of Baden has 16,000 inhabitants. 
The streets are strait, and regularly diverge in the form of 
a fan from the ducal castle. The most populous town is 
Manheim, the seat oi a variety of manufactures, and an 
extensive trade. Heidelberg is a town of 10,500 inhabit- 
ants, and the seat of an ancient university which has 700 
students. This town is also celebrated for its enormous 
tun, of 130,000 gallons, which is kept filled with wine. 
The town is surrounded with fruitful vineyards. 

8 and 9. The Gband Duchies of Hesse Cassel, 
AND Hesse Darmstadt. These two states, situated near 
the centre of Germany, have each a little more than 4,000 
square miles of territory. The country is much of it 
mountainous, and it abounds in minerals. Parts of it are 
covered with well cultivated and productive fields. 

Hesse Cassel has 600,000, and Hesse Darmstadt 
700,000 inhabitants. Both states have representative 
assemblies, and in each the government is administered by 
the Grand Duke, whose powers are similar to those of the 
other sovereigns of Germany. Cassel, a town of 20,000 
inhabitants, is the capita] of the first named state, and 
Darmstadt, with 16,000 inhabitants, is the capital of the 
latter. Mayence, a large town, of 27,000 inhabitants, and 
a place of extensive trade, also belongs to Hesse Darm- 
stadt. 

10 and 11. HoLSTEiN and Luxemburgh have been 
already described under the heads of Denmark and the 
Netherlands. 

12. The Dcjchy of Brunswick adjoins the kingdom 
of Hanover, and has an area of 1500 square miles, with a 
population of 250,000 souls, it is rich in mines of iron, 
lead, and copper, and in other minerals, and the soil is in 
general fruitful. Brunswick, the capital of the Duchy, 
situated in a large plain, is a town of 32,000 inhabitants. 
The house of Brunswick is an ancient family, and from a 
younger branch of it sprung the present reigning family of 
Great Britain. ^ 

20* 
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H 13. MccKLENBURGH ScHWEHiM. This Gland Diicfay ■ 

W is situated in the north of Germany, on the Baltic sea, ^ 
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and has 400,000 iubabilanls. The country is generally 
level, and the soil is much of it sandy nnd poor. It is 
however much Improved by cullivation, and agricultural 
products are abundant. Schnerin is the capital, a town of 
12,000 inhabitant!-. I[ has a ducal palace, which is sur- 
rounded by fiue gardens, 

14, The Ducht of Nassau adjoins ihe river Mayn, 
and the Prussian provinces of the Rliine. The country is 
generally iiiounlainous, and abounds in mines, which con- 
stiture its chief weallh. The population is 330,000. The 
capiol is Wisbaden, n town of 6000 inhabitants, and 
remarkable for its warm springs, which are the resort of 
many visiters. There is also a mineral spring at Sellers, 
from which great quantities of water in bottles are annu- 
ally exported. 

15, Saxe Weimar. The Grand Duchy of Saxe Wei- 
mar is situated near ihe centre of Germany. Tha soil is 
in general good, and it is well cullivaled. It lias 225,000 
inbabiianis. The laie Grand Duke gave his subjects a 
constitution, coubliluling a lepresenlalive government. 
Weimar is the capital. It has 0000 inhabitants, and is 
principally remarkable f^r (he ducal palace, which is a 
fine edifice. The other principal towns are Jena, in 
which ihei'c is a university of some note, and Eisenach, a 
town of 8000 inhabitants. 

16, 17, IS. Duchies of Saxe Meningepj, Saxe Co- 
BURGH, AND Sake Altenb[;rg. The territories of these 
three branches of the Saxon ducal family are generally hilly, 
and abound in minerals. They however afford mucli good 
land, and are well cuhivaled. They were until 1825, di- 
vided between four families, but on the death of the late 
Duke of Saxe Gotha, a new disiribtition of the territories 
was made, between ihe three families above named. Each 
Duchy has a population of about 130,000. The principal 
towns are Allenburgh, Gotha, and Coburgh- 

19, Mecklenburgq Strelitz. This Duchy adjoins 
Mecklenbiirgh Scliwerin, and has 75,000 inliabitanls, 
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20. The Grand Docht of Oldenburgh borders op 
the German ocean, and is nearly surrounded by the ter- 
ritories of Hanover. It is a low country, abounds in sandy 
heaths and marshes, and is unproductive. It has 200,000 
inhabitants. The capital town is Oldenburgh, which has 
6000 inhabitants. 

21 — 34. There are besides, belonging to the Germanic 
Confederation, fourteen small duchies and principalities, 
each of which has less than 100,000 inhabitants, and is 
less than 600 square miles in extent. They are governed 
each by their own laws, and by their own sovereigo 
princes, in co-operation with their respective represent- 
ative assemblies. The aggregate extent of these fourteen 
states is 4,400 square miles, and their aggregate popula- 
tion 600,000 souls. 

35 — 38. Free Cities. The remaining members of 
the Germanic Confederation, are four free cities, each of 
which, with a small extent of territory adjoining, is govern- 
ed by an independent representative government. Each 
city is governed by its own laws, and has a representative 
at the Diet. They are all flourishing commercial and 
manufacturing towns. Lubec has 47,000 inhabitants, 
Frankfort 54,000, Bremen 58,000, and Hamburgh 
140,000. Hamburgh is a city of great wealth, and ex- 
tensive commerce. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Boundaries, Switzerland is bounded north and east by 
Germany, south by Italy, and west by France. It consists 
of twenty-two cantons, each of which has its own form of 
government, and has an area of 18,000 square miles. 

Face of Country and Mountains. This is the most 
mountainous country in Europe. It consists of the high- 
lands, in which the principal rivers of Europe, the Danube, 
the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Po, running in opposite 
directions, have their sources. These mountains are de- 
nominated the Alps, and they extend far beyond the bor^- 
ders of Switzerland, stretching \a a semxcAtcX^^Sx^'w^^^ 
Medlterraneao, on the borders ot Ytw\w, Vo ^e\i^"^^ ^^ 
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the Adriatic sea in Ulyria. Sveitzerland is situated near 
the centre of this range. 

Among the most remarkable individual mountains in 
Switzerland are Mounts Rosa, Great St Bernard, and St 
Gothard. Mount Rosa is 15,552 feet above the level of 
the sea. These mountains are covered with perpetual 
snow. The accumulations of snow on the tops of the 
mountains, and of ice and snow at the bottom of the vallies 
are called glaciers. Some kinds of vegetables are found 
above the limit of perpetual snow, on parts of the moun- 
tain too steep for the snow to remain. 

Rivers and Lakes. The principal rivers are the 
Rhine, the Rhone, the Inn, a branch of the Danube, and 
the Aar. The lakes are numerous and very beautiful* ' 
The principal are the Constance, Geneva, Neuchatel, 
Zurich, and Lucerne. 

Climate and Soil, The climate is cold, and the soil 
in most parts is poor. In some of the vallies it is fertile, 
and in some parts of the southern cantons grapes are suc- 
cessfully cultivated. Most of the couiitry is best adapted 
to the raising of cattle, which forms the principal occupa- 
tion' of the Swiss farmers. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is 2,000,000. 
They are a hardy, industrious, and frugal people. Part 
of them speak the German language, part French, and 
part Italian. Each language predominates in the several 
cantons, according to their vicinity to Germany, France, 
. or Italy. Part are Roman Catholics, and part Protestants.' 
They are principally devoted to agriculture, and the raising 
of cattle. The manufacture of cotton and silk goods, 
laces, watches, and other articles, is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Government. Each of the twenty-two cantons has its 
own government, for the entire management of its inter- 
nal affairs. Some of them are strictly democratic, and 
others are aristocratic in their form. Most of the cantons 
have a large council, which exercises the supreme author- 
ity, and a smaller council charged with the executive 
duties of the government. 
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The canlons are uniled by an act of con federation, by 
which ihey mulually guaranty iheir respective conslitU' 
lions, their territory, and their independence, for which 
purpose each canion furnishes its contingent to the army 
of ihe Confederation. The affairs of the Confederation 
are regulated by a Diet, which meets on the first Monday 
of July, every year, and on extraordinary occa3ions. In 
the Diet each canton has a vole. It has the power of de- 
claring war, making peace, forming alliances, appoints 
Ambassadors, and makes all laws relating lo the foreign 
relations, and internal security of the Confederation, The 
Diet meets alternately for a period of two years at the 
chief towns of the cantons of Zurich, Berne, and Lucerne, 
which are called directing canlons, and in the recess of 
the Diet the charge of the affairs of the Confederation 
devolves on the directing canion, where the sessions of the 
Diet for ihat terra are held. 

Towns. Zurich, Berne, and Lucerne, the chief towns 
of the cantons of the same names, are the capital towns of 
Swilz«rland, being alternately the places for the meeting 
of Ihe Diet. Zurich has 10,000 inhabitants, and is the 
seat of considerable manufactures. Berne has 15,000 
inhabitants. It is a pleasant town, and the capital of much 
the largest of the cantons. Lucerne, situated at the outlet 
of the lake of the same name, has 7000 inhabitants. 

Basle, the chief town of the small canton of the same 
name, is situated on both sides of the river Rhine, has 
16,000 inhabitants, and is a place of extensive manufac- 
tures, particularly of cotton, silk, paper, and books. Gen- 
eva, the chief town of the canton of the same name, is 
pleasantly situated on the river Rhone, at its outlet from 
Lake Geneva. Il has 25,000 inhabitants, who are distin- 
guished for their industrious hahiis, and for the excellence 
of their civil and religious institutions. Theirchief branch 
of industry is the making of watches, which (hey have 
carried lo great perfection. It has a university, a gym- 
nasium, a public library, and other literary and scientific 
institutions, The slate of society in Gene' 
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natural beauty of its environs, attract to it many strangers, 
to whom it is an agreeable place of residence. 

ITALY. 

Boundaries. Italy is bounded north by Switzerland and 
Germany, east by the Adriatic sea, south and south-west by 
the Mediterranean sea, and west by France. It has an 
area of 120,000 square miles, and is divided between 
eight independent states, besides a portion which is an- 
nexed to the Austrian empire, and the islands of Corsica 
and Malta, which belong to France and Great Britain. 

Mountains and Face of Country. The Alps extend 
along the whole western and northern boundary. The 
highest point of the Alps, Mont Blanc, which rises 15,646 
feet above the level of the ocean, is in the northern part of 
Italy. Mounts Cenis, and Viso are celebrated mountains. 
The Appenines branch from the Alps near the Mediterra- 
nean sea, and extending along the shore of the Gulf of 
Genoa, stretch towards the south-east through the whole 
length of the peninsula to the Gulf of Messina. In this 
range are the Velino, and the Grand Sasso ; also the vol- 
canic mountains of Vesuvius in Naples, and Mim, in the 
island of Sicily. 

The Alps form a barrier between Italy and France, 
which can be traversed at only a few narrow and elevated 
passages. The most celebrated of these are the passes of 
Mounts Genevre, , Cenis, Great St Bernard, and Simplon. 
A great part of the country is mountainous, but in the val- 
lies of the Po and in several other parts it is level. 

Rivers and Lakes. Italy is abundantly watered by a 
great number of streams. The principal rivers are the 
Po, which has a great number of branches, the Adige, the 
Trento, the Arno, and the Tiber. Lakes are numerous, 
both in the Alps and in the Appenines. Among tbe 
former are Lakes Majora, Como, and Garda, and among 
the latter Lakes Trasimene, Bolsena, and Celano. 

Climate. Except in the very elevated regions the cli- 
mate is mild, and in some parts warm. TW ^vavc^^^^^^^ 
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is in general pure and healthy, and through a great 
portion of the year the weather is pleasant, and the sky 
serene. Some parts, in which there are extensive 
marshes, are subject to fevers. 

Soil and Productions. There are extensive moun- 
tainous tracts, and in other parts vast marshes, which are 
unfit for cultivation ; but in general the soil is rich, and 
vegetation luxuriant. The north-eastern parts, and the 
island of Sicily produce grain in abundance. Most parts 
produce exquisite fruits, olives, oranges, dates, figs, and 
grapes. Naples and Sicily produce the cotton plant, and 
sugar cane. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is 20,000,000, 
among whom are a few Germans^, Greeks, Jews, and 
Armenians, but the greater part are Italians. The edu- 
cated classes, in all parts of the country speak the Italian 
language. It is spoken with the greatest purity in Tus- 
cany and Rome. Among the lower classes of people a 
number of corrupt dialects prevail. The Italians are 
sober, lively, and polished, but of relaxed morals, and 
inclined to be superstitious. They have the reputation of 
being malicious, and vindictive, and assassinations among 
them are frequent. In some of the stales they are indus- 
trious. The Neapolitans are proverbially idle and poor, 
and many of them are almost without clothing, and 
without habitation. 

Antiquities. Italy abounds in the most interesting mon- 
uments of the ancient arts. Among these are the Coliseum, 
the Pantheon, the Triumphal Arches of Vespasian and 
Constantino, and the Columns of Trajan and Antoninus at 
Rome, the Amphitheatre at Verona, the Appian, Flaminian, 
and Emilian ways, the catacombs of Rome and Naples, 
and the ruins of Poestum, Herculaneum, and Pompeia. 

Religion. The religion of all the states of Italy is the 
Roman Catholic. The pope, who is acknowledged "as 
the supreme head of this church throughout the world, is 
the temporal sovereign of one of the Italian states. There 
is a great number of archbishops and bishops, who are 
named and suppressed by the pope aV ^\^^?»\rt^. ^\\si 
21 
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clergy are very numerous, and are divided inla two 
classes, the secular and the regular or monastic. The 
latter are the most numerous, and are either endowed or 
mendicant. 

Education. Instruction is less generally diffused than 
in France or Germany. There are, however, twenty-four 
universities, which are attended by 10,000 students. 
Ecclesiastics are every where at the head of the system of 
instruction. The universities of Padua and Pavia, which 
were formerly greatly distinguished, and of Genoa, Bo- 
logna, Rome, and Naples have the highest reputation. 
The education of women is very much neglected. 

Government. " The sovemment of all the Italian states, 
except the little republic of St Marino, is monarchical and 
absolute. In the Austrian states only, which are governed 
by a viceroy, there is a show of a representative assembly, 
but without any real authoriiy. The revenues of all the 
states united amount to $48,000,000. The public debt 
of all the states amounts to $240,000,000. 

Political Divisions. Italy is at present divided between 
nine stjites, which are entirely independent of one another. 

1. The kingdom of Lombardy and Venice. This 
kingdom, which is annexed to the empire of Austria, the 
richest and most populous portion of Italy, is bounded on 
the south by the river Po, and embraces the ancient states 
of Venice, the Duchy of Milan, and the Duchy of Mantua. 
It has a population of 4,000,000, and has been already 
described under the head of Austria. 
. 2. The kingdom of Sardinia. Besides the island 
of Sardinia, which gives its name to the {cingdom, this gov- 
ernment embraces the whole western part of Italy, inclu- 
ding the Duchy of Savoy ; the Principality of Piednmnt ; 
the ancient republic, now called the Duchy of Genoa ; the 
county of Nice ; the Duchy of Montserrat ; and a part of 
the Duchy of Milan. It has an area of 27,000 square 
miles. 

Fact of Country. The continental parts of this king- 
dom embrace the most mountainous part of Italy, including 
the highest portion of the Alps. Extensive tracts are 
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covered with steep mountains and immense rocks, not sus^ 
cieptible of cultivation. The chain of the Appenines, ex- 
tending from east to west, a little distance from the shore 
of the Mediterranean, forms a barrier between the Duchy 
of Genoa and the other provinces. The valley between 
these two ranges of mountains has a fine soil, and produces 
an abundance of grain, rice, wine, and silk. It affords 
also excellent pastures for great numbers of cattle. 

Inhabitants. The population of the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia is a little more than 4,000,000. The inhabitants of 
Savoy are honest, industrious, but generally poor. The 
Piedmontese have a better soil, and are more wealthy. 
Genoa was formerly a republic distinguished for its wealth, 
enterprise, and elevated spirit, and was but recently an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Sardinia. It has a population 
very different in their character and manners from those of 
Savoy and Piedmont. Their principal occupations* are 
commerce, and the manufacture of silks, and of some 
other articles. The pursuits of the inhabitants of the other 
provinces ar^ in a great measure agricultural. 

Towns. The capital of the kingdom is Turin, in Pied- 
mont, on the river Po, a city of 70,000 inhabitants. It ^ 
has forty-two churches, a citadel, a university, an acad- 
emy of arts, and a number of literary and scientific institu- 
tions. Chambery, in Savoy, has 12,000 inhabitants. Nice, 
a sea-port town, in the county of the same name, has 
20,000 inhabitants. 

Genoa is a splendid maritime city, on the Mediterra- 
nean sea, containing 75,000 inhabitants. It is built in the 
form of an amphitheatre, on the elevated grounds which 
surround the harbor, and the number of palaces, castles, 
and country seats give it a magnificent appearance. The 
streets are narrow, and paved ^ith large stones, the 
houses are generally very high, and the churches large and 
splendid. It was, during the days of the republic, the seat 
of an immense trade, and the inhabitants were very rich. 

Island of Sardinia. This is a large and fertile island, 
situated in the Mediterranean sea, south of Corsica, 175 
miles in length. It gives its name to the kingdoca oC ^Vxv^V 
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it forms but an inconsiderable part. It has 500,000 ia- 
habitanls, who are in general poor, ignorani, and miserable. 
Tiie lands are almost all in the hands of ihe clergy, and 
nobility, and are very poorly cuiiivaled. The revenues 
derived from it by the kiog are but small. Cngliari, tbe 
capital of the island, and the residence of the viceroy, has 
a good harbor, and has 35,000 inhabitants. The inhabit- 
ants are poor, and the town has the appearance of decay. 

3. Parma AND Placentia. These two Duchies, which 
are now united under the same government, are situated 
on the south of the river Po, and east of the Sardinian 
stales. They have an extRnt of 3,200 square miles, and 
a population of 400,000 souls. The soil is good, and it 
produces grain, grapes, and other fruits in abundance, [t 
has manufactures of silk, of woollen goods, and salt. 

The government is monarchical, and is now vested in 
the Duchess Maria Louisa, daughter of Ihe emperor of 
Austria, and formerly empress of France. The heir ap- 
parent is Francis Charles Napoleon, son of the emperor 
Napoleon, who was born in 1811. The annual revenue 
of the Duchy is about $700,000. 

Parma is the capital of the Duchy. It has 30,000 in- 
babiianls, is the seat of considerable silk, and other man- 
ufactures, of a university, and a public library. The city 
of PJacenlia has 15,000 inhabitants. 

4. DtrcHT OF MoDENA. This Duchy adjoins Parma, 
and is of nearly the same extent. It has an area of 2000 
square miles, and 380,000 inhabitants. It produces silk, 
oil, and wine. It has an annual revenue of $700,000. 
The capital is the city of Modena, which has 20,000 in- 
habitants, and is the seat of a university. The other prin- 
cipal towns are Reggio, which has 15,000 inhabitants, and 
Massa, and Carrara of. 9000 each. 

5. Duchy of Lucca. This Duchy borders upon the 
Mediterranean sea, and lies between Genoa and Tusca- 
ny. It has an area o( 400 square miles, with 140,000 
inhabitants. Its productions are similar lo those of the 
neighboring slates. Its principal manufactures are ihoss 
of silk and woollen goods. The annual revenue is about 
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$300,000. The city of Lucca is the capital of the 
Duchy. It has 20,000 inhabitants. 

6, Grand Duchy of Tuscany. This state is situated 
between the Mediterranean sea on the west, and the 
States of the Church on the east, and has an extent of 
8000 square miles. The country was anciently, and for 
a short period in modern times, known by the name of 
Etruria. On the north and east it is mountainous. The 
principal river is the Arno. The soil is good, and pro- 
duces grain, wine, oil, and fruits in abundance. The cli- 
mate is mild and extremely pleasant. The population 
is 1,300,000, who are principally Roman Catholics. 
They have carried many descriptions of manufactures to 
great perfection. Those which are prosecuted to the 
greatest extent are of silk, woollens, linens, porcelain, and 
paper. 

The government is monarchical, and hereditary, and 
the sovereign has the title of Grand Duke. He has a 
revenue of jf2,500,000, and an army of 3000 men. 
There are three universities — at Florence, Siena, and 
Pisa, and the fine arts are assiduously cultivated. 

The capital is Florence, a splendid city of 75,000 in- 
habitants, situated on the river Arno. It has 170 
churches, some of which are large and magnificent, and 
several fine palaces, with beautiful gardens. Besides the 
university there are severfll academies, and other institu- 
tions for the promotion of literature, and the fine arts. 

Leghorn, situated on the Mediterranean, is the princi- 
pal sea-port and commercial town. It is a handsome city 
of 50,000 inhabitants, of whom 10,000 are Greeks, Ar- 
menians, and Jews, and is a place of extensive foreign 
trade. Pisa, situated near the mouth of the river Arno, 
is also a commercial town of 20,000 inhabitants. Siena 
has 24,000. 

There are several islands in the neighbcring sea, which 
belong to Tuscany. The larger of these is Elba, which 
has an area of 150 square miles, and has 12,000 inhabit- 
ants. It is a fertile and pleasant island, and has a variety 
of valuable minerals. The priuc\^^\\.07?w\^ U^^Vi^^'^- 
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rajo. It has 3000 inliabitaals. This island is celebrated 
for having been ihe reireut of ihe French ernperor Napo- 
leon, after his first abdicaiion, where he resided nearly ten 
moDths. 

7. The States of the Chtjuch. The states thus de- 
nominated, are situated in the centre of Italy, and are 
bounded north by the river Po, and the Adriatic sea, 
east by Ihe Adriatic, and the kingdom of Naples, soutli 
and west by the Mediterranean sea, and west by Tuscany, 
and Modeiia. Their extent is about 15,000 square miles, 
and ihcy are divided into twelve provinces. They are 
called the States of the Church, because tiiey are under 
the government of the pope, who is Ihe head of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The range of the Appenine Mountains passes through 
the coumry. Mount Velino, the highest part of the Ap- 
peniiies, rises to an elevation of near 8000 feel. The 
Tiber is the principal river. The soil is in general rich. 
The climate is mild, remarkably pleasant, and in general 
healthy ; but in ihe neighborhood of the Pontine marshes, 
which extend along the sea-coast south of the city of 
Rome, it is extremely unhealthy. A pestilential atmos- 
phere, called the malaria spreads over a tract of country 
in the vicinity of Rome, which almost depopulates the 
region over which it extends. 

The numhey of inhabilanls is*2,500,000. The prevail- 
ing religion, and that which is supported by the govern- 
ment, is the Roman Catholic ; but the Proieslanl, Greek, 
and Jewish religions are tolerated. The government is an 
elective monarchy, the powers of sovereignly being in the 
hands of the pope, who is chosen for life by the college of 
cardinals, from among iheir own number. The cardinals 
are chosen for life, generally from among the liigher dig- 
nitaries of the church, principally residing in the church 
stales, but some of them in foreign countries. The rev- 
enues of the stale are about $5,000,000. There are uni- 
rsilies at Rome, Bologna, Ferrara, and Perugia. 
The capital of these stales, and of all Ilaly, is Rome. 
It is one of the most magnificent cities in ihe world. It 
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has 142,000 inhabitants, and at some former periods it had 
rhany more. It contains 328 churches, among which are 
St Peter's, the most superb church in existence, the St 
John's or Lateran church, and many others of great beauty. 
There are 120 palaces, among which is that of the Vati- 
can, which is the residence of the pope, and contains one 
of the richest libraries in the world ; the Belvidere palace, 
the Quirinal palace, and the Farnese. 

There are many magnificent remains of ancient archi- 
tecture, among the most remarkable of which are the 
Coliseum, or Amphitheatre of Vespasian, Trajan's Pillar, 
which is 135 feet in height, the Triumphal Arches, many 
Baths, the Temple of Vesta, of Peace, of Jupiter 
Tonans, of Jupiter Stator, and a great number of others, 
some of which are in a good state of preservation, and 
others in ruins. The city is full of objects of interest, 
which attract to it great numbers of visiters from all parts 
of the world. 

Civita Veccbia, a sea-port-near Rome, has 12,000 in- 
habitants, Velletri, and Viterbo have 16,000 each; An- 
cona has 17,000, Ferrara 24,000, and Bologna 64,000. 

8. St Marino. The territory of this little republic is 
enclosed by that of Romagna, one of the northern prov- 
inces of the Church. It extends over an area of about 
twenty-five square miles, and has 7000 inhabitants. They 
are of the Roman Catholic religion. The government 
is vested in a great council of 300 members, and the ex-, 
ecutive duties are performed by a smaller council of 
twelve members. This republic is said to liave existed 
more than 1300 years. The principal town is St Marino. 

9. Kingdom op the two SiciliiJs. This kingdom 
consists of the territory of Naples, which extends over the 
whole southern part of the peninsula of Italy, and of 
the island of Sicily. The area of the two kingdoms is 
about 43,000 square miles. Naples is divided into fif- 
teen provinces, and Sicily into three vallies or counties. 

The country is in part mountainous, but the soil is rich, 
and produces in profusion almost all kinds of grain and 
fruits. The principal mountains \tv N^^\^^ %x^ ^^ ^\%sA 
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Sasso, ihe Gargano, and Vesuvius. The last named is a 
volcano, which oflei) emits flame and melicd lava, and 
still more frequently smoke' and cinders. 

The principal mountain of Sicily is jEtna, which is 1 1,000 
feet high, and is volcanic. Its internal fires break out at 
intervals of several years, and sometimes with terrific 
violence. In 1693, forty towns and villages were over- 
whelmed wiih melted lava and destroyed, and 93,000 
persons perished. 

The climate of this kingdom is warm, and generally 
pleasant. Winter is unknown except in the mountains. 
The soiilh-west wind, called the Sirocco, blowing from 
the deserts of Africa, is hot and extremely debilitating. 
The most remarkable seas of Naples -are the Adriatic 
on the east, the Bay of Naples on the west, and the 
straits of Messina, between the continent and Sicily. On 
the opposite sides of this dangerous strait are the cele- 
brated rocks of Scylla and Charybdis, It is only in cer- 
tain stales of wind and tide that the navigation of this 
strait is dangerous. 

The population of this kingdom is 7,000,000, of whom 
nearly 2,000,000 are in Sicily. They are indolent, poor, 
and of profligate morals. The Roman Catholic religion 
is universal, Tho clergy are very numerous, and there is 
a large number of monks and nuns. There is a university 
at Naples, and another at Salerno. 

The government is monarchical, and in Naples all the 
powers of the government are centered in the king and his 
ministers. In Sicily there is a Parliament, consisting of a 
Chamber of Peers and one of Commons. When the 
king is in Naples, one of the royal family resides in 
Sicily, as his representative. The revenue amounts to 
$15,000,000. The army consists of 30,000 men, who 
have generally proved themselves inefficient troops. 

The capital nf the kingdom is Naples. U is situated 
on a beautiful eminence at the head of the bay of the 
same name, is handsomely built, abounding in wide streets 
and large and splendid edifices, and has 355,000 inhabit- 
ant. The street of Toledo is one of the finest in Europe. 
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It has a great number of churches, convents, and hospi- 
tals. It has a good harbor, and is a place of extensive 
foreign trade. It is also the seat of considerable manufac- 
tures, particularly of soap, which is celebrated for its 
excellent properties, silks, paper, macaroni, and essences. 

Among the inhabitants, there are said to be 60,000 laz- 
aroni, a description of people who have no fixed place of 
residence, who wander about the streets in the day time, 
soliciting employment or alms, and sleeping at night in the 
open air, or under the porticos of public buildings. 

Palermo, the capital of Sicily, has 160,000 inhabitants, 
and Messina, in the same island, has 80,000. They are 
both sea-port towns, having an extensive foreign trade, 
and a variety of manufactures. The other principal towns 
in Naples are Capua, Gaeta, Salerno, and Tarento. 

Besides Sicily, there are several islands belonging to 
Naples, of some note, though small in extent. These are 
Ischia, and Capri, in the Bay of Naples, and the Lipari 
Isles near the north coast of Sicily. They are pleasant 
and fertile, and thickly inhabited.' 



SPAIN- 

Boundaries. Spain is bounded north by the Bay of 
Biscay and France, east by the Mediterranean sea, south 
by the Mediterranean, the straits of Gibraltar, and the 
Atlantic ocean, and west by the Atlantic and Portugal. It 
is divided for the purposes of local administration into 
thirty-one provinces. Another division better known is 
into twelve provinces or kingdoms, the principal of which 
are Leon, Old Castile, Arragon, and Catalonia, in the 
north, New Castile in the centre, and Andalusia in the 
south. It has an area of 190,000 square miles. 

Rivers, The principal rivers are the Duero, Tagus, 
Guadiana, and Guadalquiver, which fall into the Atlantic, 
and the Ebro, Xucar, and Segura, which fall into the 
Mediterranean. 
Mountains, The Pyrenean Mountains se^w^^^A S^'^^ 
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from France. They extend from sea to sea, and are 
impassable except near the sea at each extremity. They 
rise in some parts to the height of 10,500 feet, and are 
destitute of trees. The Cantabrian Mountains are in the 
north-west, and the Caslillian near the centre. The 
Sierra Morena, and the Sierra Nevada, in the southern 
provinces, rise to the height of 12,760 feet. 

Face of Country^ Soil, and Climate. The interior of 
the country is elevated, and much of it mountainous. 
This produces a great diversity of climate. In the pnoun- 
tains it is cold. In the south near the sea it is hot and 
moist. In the elevated country of the interior, the atmos- 
phere is in general clear and dry, and though sometimes 
hot, extremely salubrious. 

The soil is good, and produces all kinds of grain, and a 
great variety of rich fruits ; grapes, olives, figs, oranges, 
and many other kinds. There are mines of iron, and 
most of the other metals, but they are little wroughtl 
Great numbers of sheep are raised, with fleeces of remark- 
able fineness. The most valuable products are wool, 
wine, and fruits. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is about 
12,000,000. This a small population for so fine a 
country. They want vigor and industry. The arts and 
commerce are in a languid state, and agriculture is neg- 
lected. The Spanish language is spoken throughout the 
country, except in the four Biscayan provinces, where an 
entirely different tongue prevails, called the Basque, 
which is nearly allied to the Euse, and is supposed to be 
the language of the primitive inhabitants, before the inva- 
sion of the peninsula by the Carthagenians. 

Government. The gorermnent is a pure monarchy. 
Several attempts have been made to establish a constitu- 
tional representative . government, but without success. 
The reigning sovereign is Ferdinand VII, who is forty- 
three years of age. The crown is hereditary, and until 
lately the succession was limited to the male line. By a 
recent ordinance, females are made capable of inheriting. 

There are five ministers of deparlTO^tiXs^ c^^^ ^vkv^- 
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ters of Stale, nf Grace and Justice, of War, of the Navy, 
and of the Treasury, who are intrusted with the direction 
of the principal aiFairs of the governmenl. They transact 
business separately with the king. The principal consult- 
ative bodies are the Council of Castile, cailed by way of 
eminence the Covactl, a body partly judicialj and partly 
- puliiical, like the old French Parliament — the Council of 
State, which is now merely nominal, and the Councils of 
War, Finance, and the Indies, which assist in maturing 
the business of their respeclive deparlmenls. 

Religion. The religion of the country is the Roman 
Catholic. The clergy are very numerous, and the higher 
clergy have great revenues. The archbisiiop of Toledo, 
primate of the kingdom, has an annual income of more 
than half a million of dollars. There are seven arch- 
bishops, and foriy-eight bishops, whose incomes amount to 
12,000,000 dollars. ' 

Education. There are thirteen universities, some of 
which are richly endowed. They are principally devoted 
to inslruction in scholastic philosophy, and theology, and 
llie canon law. 

Finances. The annual produce of the revenue is about 
$■25,000,000. The public debt is $290,000,000. The 
revenue is inadequaie lo the wanls of the government, and 
the interest of tiie public debt for the most part remains 
unpaid, as well as many oiher just claims on ihe govern- 
ment by its own subjects, as well as by foreigners. 

Armi/ and JVavy. The number of Iroops on foot in 
Spain and in the colonies is 46,000. The number of 
vessels of war 34. 

Tawaa. Madrid is the capital of Spain. It is siiuaied 
in the centre of the kingdom, on a branch of the Tagus, 
a.id has 115,000 inhabitants. It is handsomely built, and 
has wide streets, and a largo number of handsome |>ublic 
squares. It lias a Tuyal palace, two iheatre.s, a great 
number of churches, and other public buildings, a royal 
library nf 200,000 volumes, an observe lory, and several 
academies for the promotion of the sciences and ar's. 
Jfiircehna, a sea-port town on the Mediterranean, with a 
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citadel, has 140,000 inhabitants. It is the seat of a 
variety of manufactures. Valencia is also a sea-port, and 
has 105,000 inhabitants. It b the seat of a university, 
and has a cathedral church, the finest in Spain. Cadiz, 
situated on the Atlantic, is the place of the greatest trade 
in Spain, and has been formerly a place of very extensive 
commerce, particularly with America. It has 75,000 in- 
habitants. Seville has 100,000 inhabitants, is the seat of 
a university, and has a number of superb churches. 
Some of the other principal towns are Granada, Malaga, 
and Toledo. 

Foreign Possessions. Spain had formerly very exten- 
sive possessions in America. They are now confined to 
the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, in the West Indies, 
which have been already described. In Africa, she pos- 
sesses the town of Ceuta, near the straits of Gibraltar, and 
some other nmimportant posts, with the Canary Islands. 
In the East Indies she possesses the Philippine Islands, in 
which there is a rich and populous colony, and in Austra- 
lia a few small islands. 

PORTUGAL. 

Boundaries. Portugal is bounded north and east by 
Spain, and south and west by the Atlantic ocean. It is 
divided into five provinces; of which the principal are 
Estremadura, Beira, and Alentejo. It has an area of 
36,000 square miles. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Tagus, and 
Duero. There are also the Minho, the Mondego, and the 
Guadiana. 

Face of Country, Climate, and Soil. The face of the 
country is varied, part of it consisting of extensive plains 
and meadows, and a considerai)le part of it being moun- 
tainous. The mountainous parts, particularly in the north, 
are cold, and subject to frequent storms. In the vallies 
the climate is mild, and the soil in general good, produ- 
cing all kinds of grain, and a great variety of rich fruits. 
Agriculture, however, is in a neglected state* Tlaa ^vsv- 
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cipal productions for exportation are wool, port wine, and 

salt. 

'Inhabitants, The number of inhabitants is 3,500,000. 
There is a numerous class of nobility, who enjoy impor- 
tant privileges. The Portuguese language is a dialect of 
the Spanish. 

Religion. The established religion is the Roman Cath- 
olic. The number of the clergy, and of cloisters of 
monks and nuns, is very great. The patriarch of Lisbon 
is the head of the church, and under him are two arch- 
bishops and nine bishops. 

Education, The schools are under the direction of the 
priesthood. There is a university at Coimbra, and there 
are several academies for the promotion of the sciences 
and arts, in Lisbon. 

Government, The government is at present an unlim- 
ited monarchy. The late king was also king of Brazil, 
but that country having declared itself independent, and 
the SOB and heir apparent of the late king having consented 
to become emperor of Brazil, under the conditions of the 
constitution of that country, abdicated the throne of Por- 
tugal, in favor of his daughter, who is yet a minor, pro- 
mulgated a constitution for the kingdom, with a Cortes, or 
representStive body, and appointed hjs brother Don Miguel, 
regent, in the minority of his daughter. 

Don Miguel, after having sworn to the constitution, re- 
nounced it, assumed the absolute sovereignty, in his own 
right, and is at this time de facto king of Portugal. The 
right of the young queen is acknowledged in the island of 
Terceira, and the government is there administered, by a 
regency in her name. The adherents of the constitutional 
government have been treated with the greatest severity 
by the arbitrary government of Don Miguel. Many of 
them have fled from the country, and some of them have 
taken refuge in Terceira. 

Finances, The revenues of the kingdom produce 
about $9,000,000 per annum. The public debt amounts 
to $67,000,000. 
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Army and JS/'avy, Portugal maintains a military force 
of about 50,000 men, and thirty vessels of war. 

Towns. The capital of Portugal is Lisbon, a city of 
240,000 inhabitants, situated at the mouth of the river 
Tagus. It has a good harbor, and carries on a great 
foreign trade. Among the inhabitants are many foreigners, 
and a great number of negroes and mulattoes. It stands 
on irregular ground, a part of it elevated, and is regularly 
built. It had formerly a strong castle, and many splendid 
palaces and churches. These were destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1775, in which 45,000 inhabitants perished, 
and property, in buildings and merchandise, valued at 
nearly $100,000,000, was destroyed. The town ha^ been 
rebuilt in a more regular, but in a less substantial and 
costly manner. There is a royal palace, a superb aque- 
duct, a large royal andHoundling hospital, and a library of 
80,000 volumes. 

Oporto, situated on a fine harbor at the mouth of the 
Duero, is a town of 60,000 inhabitants, dnd a place of 
extensive foreign trade. The other principal towns are 
Coimbra, which is the seat of a university, Setubal or St 
Ubes, and Elvas, which have about 15,000 inhabitants 
each. 

Foreign Possessions. Portugal since the independence 
of Brazil has no colonies in America. Her most valuable 
foreign possessions are the Azore, Madeira, and Cape 
Verd Islands in Africa. She has also some trading ports 
on the continent of Africa, at Mozambique, and at Angola ; 
and in Asia the government of 6oa, the town of Macao, 
and part of the island of Timo/. These foreign posses- 
sions have together about 550,000 inhabitants. 

The Azores. These are three groups of islands in the 
Atlantic ocean, and considered as belonging to Africa. 
The principal islands are St Michael's, Terceira, FayttI, 
Pico, and St Maria. They are high and mountainous, 
and the cliniHte is temperate. The soil is very fertile, but 
badly cultivated, and it produces two harvests in a year. 
The various kinds of grain may be raised in abundance, 
and most kinds of fruit, including oreLi\^e^,\^tMiXA^^^^^'^ 
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banana. The vine is cultivated successfully in llie mouD- 
tains. The number of inhabiiants is 200,000, mostly 
Portuguese. Angra, in Terceira, is the capital. Ponlo 
Delgacio, in St Michaels, is the largest town. 

Madeira Islands. The islands of this name are situ- 
ated in the Atlantic ocean, 500 miles from the coast of 
Africa, The principal island is of a triangular form, and 
150 miles in circumference. It is mountainous, and the 
sides of the mountains near their bases are covered with 
vines, and towards iheir summits with wood. The cli- 
mate is temperate, and the soil fertile. The staple pro- 
duce of the island is wine, which is of an excellent qualiiy, 
and in general estimation surpasses the wines of every 
other part of the globe. Besides grapes, the island pro- 
duces an abundance of other fruits. The number of in- 
habitants is 90,000, consisting of Portuguese, negroes, 
and mulattoes. It is under the administration of a gover- 
nor, appointed hy the crown of Portugal. The chief town 
is Funchal, which has 13,000 inhabitants. 

Cape ferd Islands. These are fourteen in number. 
They are mostly rocky and barren. The population is 
about 40,000, consisting of Portuguese and negroes. The 
principal island is St Jago. 

TURKEY, 

The Turkish, or Otloman empire, occupies the centre 
of the eastern continent, and is situated partly in Europe,. 
partly in Asia, and partly in Africa, 

Boundaries. Turkey in Europe is hounded north by 
the Austrian territories, east by Russia, the Black sea, 
the sea of Marmora, and the Hellespont, south hy the 
Archipelago, Greece, and the Adriatic sea, and west by 
the Adriatic and Austria, It has tm extent of 180,000 
square miles, and embraces Romania, Bulgaria, Bosnia, 
Macedonia, Thessaly, and Albania, besides the principal- 
ities of Wallachia, Moldavia, and Servia. It embraced also 
until recently, the Grecian countries of the Morea, Livadia, 
and a large number of islands in the Archipelago, 
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Rivers. Tlie principal rivers are ihe Danube, the 
Prutfa, tbe Maritza, Vardar, and Asproputaoios. 

Mountaitis. The principal mounlains are the Balkan, 
or Hxmiis, which lie south of the Danube, the mountains 
of Despoto, or Rhodope, south of ihe range ofthe Balkan, 
and Pindus, between Thessaly and Albania. 

Climate and Soil. The climate is temperate, and the 
air in general salubrious. The plague frequently prevails 
in this country, but this is lo be attributed chiefly (o the 
want of cleanliness In the inhabitants. The soil is for the 
most pari fertile, but badjy cultivated. It is capable of 
producing all kinds of grain, and almost all kinds of fruits. 

Inhabitants. The population of Turkey in Europe is 
about 9,000,000. It consists of several distinct races of 
people, who speak different languages, and are radically 
different in their character and habits. They often occupy 
distinct portions of tbe same city or village. The Turks, 
who are the conquerors and masters of the country, con- 
stitute about one third of the population. They are a. 
proud and wai'hke people ; but in modern times they 
want enterprise, and they have a great contempt for 
other nations and for foreign improvements. They are 
ignorant and bigoted, vindictive conquerors, and tyrannical 
and cruel masters. Like other Mahomedans they prac- ■ 
tise polygamy. 

The Greeks in tbe parts of European Turkey still remain- 
ing are estimated to he about a million and a half. They 
are intelligent, enterprising, and industrious, but want hon- 
esty. They are the principal merchants, navigators, and 
artisans ofthe country. Previous to the late Greek war, 
they constituted the principal part of the seamen of the 
Turkish navy. The Arnauls, or Albanians, are scattered 
throughout the southern and western parts of Turkey, and 
are about half a million in number. They are a warlike 
people, always ready to engage in military and marauding 
expeditions, under any leader who will pay them best, 

The Servians are a million and a half in number. They 
inhabit not only the kingdom or province of Servia, but 
are lo be found in considerate numbers in Bosnia, and 
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Wallachia. Servia has had lately guarantied to it a sort 
of independence, under a prince of its own. They are 
an intelligent and industrious people, and thought to be 
capable, under their ameliorated political condition, of a 
high degree of improvement. 

The Wallachians are more than two millions in number, 
and occupy not only the principality, which gives them their 
name, but several of the neighboring provinces. They 
have a distinct language, and national character, and are 
much inferior to the Servians, being remarkable for indo- 
lence and ignorance. The Armenians in European 
Turkey are* about 100,000 in number. They are an en- 
terprising people, they make intelligent merchants, and 
many of them are wealthy. There are besides these races 
about 300,000 Jews, and 100,000 gipsies. 

The Turks, and a part of the Albanians, are of the 
Mahomedan religion, of the sect called Sunnites. The 
doctrines of their faith are found in the Koran. Their 
temples are called mosques. The Greeks, Servians, and 
Wallachians are mostly christians of the Greek church. 
The Greeks had until the late revolution a Patriarch at 
Constantinople, and a number of bishops. There are reck- 
oned 300,000 Catholics, who have two archbishops, and 
several bishops. The Armenians are christians, who 
observe their own form of worship. They have a bishop 
at Constantinople, who acknowledges the supremacy of 
the Patriarch of the Armenian church in Persia. 

Government. The government is an absolute mon- 
archy. The sovereign is called the Sultan, Grand Seign- 
ior, or Emperor, and his court is denominated the Sublime 
Porte, or the Porte. The will of the sultan is the law of 
the land. The present emperor is Mahmoud II. He is 
a sovereign of uncommon energy of character, and has 
done more than any of his predecessors to introduce 
European improvements, in the organization of his army, 
and in the usages of" his people ; but he has nearly ex- 
hausted the resources of his country in a war with the 
Greeks, for retaining them in the state of subjection^ under 
which they had been held for seveti\ c^wVvvt\^%^ ^vA \w "^ 
useless war with Russia. 
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The sullan lias a gcand consuitaiive council, called llie | 
Divan. \a this council the grand vizier presides. Tb'is ' 
the highest ofBcer In the government. He acts in the 
capacity of Prime Minister, Minister of Justice, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Iroops. The nest officer in rank 
is the Mufli, who is the high priest, or head of ihe relieiinn 
of the state, and also the highest officer of justice. The 
minister of foreign affairs is called the Reis-Effendi, ihe 
minister of the finances the Defierdar, and the first admi- 
ral and minister of marine the Capilan Pacha. 

The provinces are called beglerbegs, or pachalics, and 
the governors of provinces, pachas. The pachas in iheir I 
respective governraenls are invested with arbitrary powers. 
Eac^ pacha has a divan. 

Revenue. The annual revenue of the country is sup- 
posed to be ahont $20,000,000. There is a considerable 
public debt, besides a large snm stipulated by treaty to he 
paid to Russia, as an indemnity for the expenses of the I 
late war, ' 

Army and J^avy. The principal military force of 
Turkey; until recently, consisted of the Janissaries, a 
corps of men exclusively devoted to arms from iheir child- 
hood. This corps was abolished in the year 182G, and 
many thousands of them were put lo death. Their place 
has been supplied with troops equipped and disciplined in 
the European manner. The Turkish navy was greatly re- 
duced during the !ale war. It now consists of nine ships 
of the line, eight frigates, and twenty corvettes. 

Towns. The capital of the Turkish empire is Con- 
stantinople. It is finely situated on the Hellespor 
outlet of the Black sea, and has 500,000 inhabitai 
eluding 100,000 Greeks, and 40,000 Armenians, and a 
large number of European christians called Franks. It 
has 500 mosques, and thirty-five Greek, Armenian and 
Catholic ciiurches. The most remarkable of the mosques 
is one which was once the Church of St Sophia, 270 feet 
long, and 340 wide, and surmounted by a majestic dome. 
The imperial palace consists of a collection of dwellines, 
baths, mosques, and gardens, forming a city of ilself. 
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There are several other palaces, amoiig which is the 
Eski-Serai, the residence of the wives of deceased sultans. 
Among the other buildings worthy of notice are the hos- 
pitals, baths, and bazars. The latter are large buildings 
of storte, under the care of public keepers, for the sale 
and deposite of merchandise. There are several suburbs. 
That of Galata is the common residence of European 
merchants, and that of Pera of the European ambassadors. 

The next city of European Turkey is Adrianople, situ- 
ated on the river Maritza, in the midst of a fertile country. 
It has 100,000 inhabitants, of whom u third part are 
Greeks and Armenians. Among the remarkable buildings 
are the seraglio and forty mosques. 

The other principal cities are Rodosto, Silistria, Ruds- 
chuck, Nicopolis, Belgrade, and Saloniki. The last 
named town, the ancient Thessalonica, has 70,000 inhab- 
itants, of whom 20,000 are Greeks, and 12,000 Jews. It 
has a good harbor, and among those who reside here for 
purposes of trade are many Franks. 

Islands. A great part of the islands in the ^gean and 
Adriatic seas, formerly subject to the Turkish empire, 
now belong to the states of Greece and the Ionian islands. 
Several of them, however, still belong to Turkey. The 
most important of these is Candia, the ancient Crete. 
This is a targe and fertile island, 160 miles in length. A 
range of mountains, whose tops are covered with forests, 
runs through its whole length. It contains 270,000 inhab- 
itants, of whom half are Greeks. It has a mild and pleas- 
ant climate, and produces wine, olives, cotton, honey, wax, 
and most kinds of grain. The principal towns are Canea, 
and Candia, of 1 6,000 inhabitants each, and Rettimo, of 
6000. The other principal islands are Lemnos, Tbasso, 
and Embro. 

GREECt. 

Boundaries. Greece is bounded north by Turkey, 
east by the Archipelago, and south and west by the Med- 
iterranean, or Ionian sea. 
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The Greeks asserted their independeDce, and estabr 
lished a national government in 1821. The government 
of Turkey alternpted to reduce them to subjection, and a 
devastating war ensued, which lasted seven or eight years. 
The governments of Russia, France, and Great Britain, 
from motives of humanity interfered, and engaged the 
Turkish government to consent to the independence of 
Greece, and imposed on the latter certain conditions. 
They assigned the limits of the new state, decreed that 
its government should be monarchical, and resolved to 
appoint a sovera||^from one of the princely families of 

Europej^i^ wff 

The fflffs tbusnxed assign to the new state but a part 

of ancient Greece. The boundary established on the west 
and north, is the river Aspropotamos, or Achclous, and a 
line running from that river by a range of Mount Pindus, 
and Mount (Eta to the Gulf of Zeitoun, near the straits 
of Thermopylae. This boundary assigns to Greece the 
Morea, or ancient Peloponnesus, and Livadia, which in- 
cludes the ancient Attica, Boeotia, Phocis, Locris, Doris, 
and Aetolia. Tbessaly, Acarnania, Epirus, and Macedo- 
nia remain to Turkey. The island of Negropont or 
Eubcea, with most of the islands of the Archipelago, 
except Candia, Samos, and Scio, belong to Greece. The 
area of Greece is about ] 6,000 square miles. 

Rivers and Gulfs. The principal rivers of Greece are 
the Aspropotamos, the Mavroaero, or Cephisus, the 
Peneus, Alpheus, Paraissus, and Eurotas. On the north 
is the Gulf of Zeitoun, in the centre is the Gulf of Le- 
panto, which separates the Morea from Livadia, and nearly 
divides continental Greece. On the south-east are the 
Gulfs of Egina, and Nauplia, and on the south the Gulfs 
of Coron and Colokythia. 

Mountains and Face of Country, In Livadia are the 
celebrated mountains of (Eta, Parnassus, and Helicon, 
the latter now called Lakoura, and Zegara ; in the Morea 
Mount Trikala, or Cyllenus, and Maina, or Tagetus ; and 
in Attica Mount Hymettus. These mountains, with many 
other ranges with which the country is diversified^ ^\^>Kssg|x 
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and broken, and are iateraperaed wiih ferlile vallies. The 
climate is generally mild, but modified according to its 
vicinity to high rnouniains, or the sea. In Attica the tem- 
perature is the most agreeable, the atmosphere generally 
transparent and salubrious. The soil is generally rich, 
and vegetation vigorous and rapid. It produces grain and 
fruils in abundance. The vino, olives, currants, almonds, 
figs, and oranges are cultivated with ease. 

Idanda. The islands of Greece are celebrated for the 
mildness of their climate, the feriilily of the soil, and their 
picturesque beauty. The most rem^M^le at the present 
time, of those included within the Qflisn 5t||e, arc the 
following : Hydra, a small and rocky isftind, inmbited by 
bold and enterprising navigators, and the chief seat of the 
Greek naval power. It has 25,000 inhabitants. Spezzia, 
and Ipsara are also chiefly distinguished for maritime en- 
terprise. The former has SOOO, and (he later 3000 in- 
habitants. Tina, Andros, Nax.os, and Santerim have 
from 10 to 15,000 inhabitants each. Egina, Salamis, 
Poros, and Milo have 4 or 5000 each. 

Negropont is larger than all the other .islands together. 
It is 120 miles in length, and contains 40,UOO inhabitants. 
It is mountninous, several of the mouaifiins being of con- 
siderable height. The soil is feriile, and It prodc 
grain in abundance, oil, wine, and all kinds of fruit. 

Civil Divisions. By a decree of the lale President of 
Greece, the Morea is divided into seven deparimeuis, 
bearing names correspouding with those of the same parts 
of country in ancient Greece, viz : Argoiis, Achaia, Elis, 
Upper and Lower Messina, Laconia, and Arcadia. The 
islands then in the power of the Greeks were distrib- 
uted into six departments. To these dcpartmenis must 
be added ihe island of Negropont, which will probably 
form one department, and northern Greece five or sis. 

Inhabitants. The population of Greece is about 
800,000, of whom 400,000 inhabit the Morea, 200,000 
the province of Livadia, and 200,000 the islands, includ- 
ing Negropont. The population has been formerly much 
greater. The Morea alone in ancient times is said to 
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have supported two millions of people. Tb^ country 
has been thoroughly ravaged, and greatly depopulated 
by the late war. The people are distinguished for intelli- 
gence and vivacity, for fickleness and want of veracity. 
They often distinguish themselves by bold and noble 
actions, by great excellence in the fine arts, and high 
attainments in literature, but they have acquired in their 
state of vassalage many of the vices of the less enlightened 
races by whom they are surrounded. The language called 
the Romaic, or modern Greek, has a strong resemblance 
to the Greek of classic times, but with many corruptions. 

. Government. The government adopted by the Greeks 
on declaring their independence was republican. This 
they have maintained under several varieties of form, the 
supreme power under all of them residing in a National 
Assembly. A want of subordination has prevailed under 
all these forms. The most efficient administration has 
been that of Count Capo d'Istria, who was chosen pres- 
ident for seven years, and had the advantage of coming 
into power after the war was nearly closed, and of being 
aided by subsidies from the European sovereigns. 

In the year 1830, the three sovereigns who have taken 
Greece under their protection appointed the Duke of 
Saxe Coburgh, a German prince, and son-in-law of the 
king of Great Britain, to be the hereditary sovereign of 
Greece, with the title of Sovereign Prince, and agreed to 
adopt measures to sustain him in the government of the 
country. This appointment he accepted, but subsequently 
resigned it. 

Education. The state cf education in Greece is ex- 
tremely defective. Before the revolution there was a 
lyceum at Scio, with learned professors, a library, and a 
printing press. Schools were established in many parts of 
the country. These establishments have been destroyed. 
But efforts have been made for establishing primary 
schools, and these, as well as more costly institutions will 
without doubt be soon introduced. There is a prevailing 
taste for learning, many of the inhabitants can read and 
23 
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write, and^several journals in the modern Greek language 
are regularly published. 

. Towns. The capital of the Morea at present is Nau- 
plia, or Napoli di Romania. It has a number of spacious 
houses, and contains 6000 inhabitants. Before the revo- 
lution it was the principal commercial depot of Greece. 
Ithas strong fortifications, which were built when the town 
was in possession of the Venetians. 

Tripolitza, situated on a plain near the centre of the 
peninsula, was before the revolution the capital of the 
Morea, and the residence of the Turkish pacha. It was 
surrounded by a stone wall, with six gates, and contained 
10,000 inhabitants. It had several large mosques, and 
Greek churches. It is now in ruins, and contains few 
inhabitants. 

Patras, on the Gulf of Lepanto, had formerly an exten- 
sive trade in silks, oil, currants, and wool. It is composed 
of narrow and dirty streets, and contained before the rev- 
olution 10,000 inhabitants. The other principal towns of 
the Morea are Corinth, Navarin, Kalamata, Karltena, and 
Epidaurus. 

Athens, the chief town of Attica, will probably be made 
the capital of Greece. It is a very ancient city, and cele- 
brated for aflbrdihg the finest specimens of architecture in 
the world. Many of these specimens still remain, but in 
ruins. The most remarkable are the Parthenon, or Tem- 
ple of Minerva, some parts of the Erechtheum, the 
Temple of the Winds, part of the Temple of the Olympian 
Jupiter, and the, Temple of Theseus. The highest part 
of the city is surrounded by a wall, called the Acrop- 
olis. During the late wai: it has been repeatedly besieged, 
and alternately by Greeks and Turks. The population at 
the commencement of the war was about 12,000, of whom 
a fifth part were Turks. 

The other principal towns in Livadia are Salona, which 
before the revolution had 5000 inhabitants, Livadia, which 
had 6000, and Missolonghi 4000. Egribos, the chief town 
of the island of Negropont, united with the main land by 
a bridge, had a population of 15,000. 
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Hydra, on the island of the same name, is at present 
one of the most populous and busy towns of Greece, It 
was before the revolution a place of great trade, and the 
residenpe of the most wealthy and active navigators. 
The inhabitants were exclusively Greeks and Albanians. 
No Turk was allowed to reside on the island. During 
the war it was the centre of the naval operations of the 
Greeks. The houses are large and substantially built, and 
being erected on the high, ground which overlooks the 
harbor, they present a handsome appearance. 

The Ionian Islands, 

The United States of the Ionian islands are situated in 
the Ionian sea, on the south-west coast of Turkey in 
Europe, and Greece. The principal islands are seven in 
number, viz : Corfu, Paxo, St Maura, Ithica, Cephalonia, 
Zante,,and Cerigo, and they have together an area of 
1000 square miles. They formerly belonged to the re- 
public of Venice. On the destruction of that republic 
they fell into the possession of E]'rance, and at the general 
peace in 1814, they were formed into a republic, under 
the protection of Great Britain, and ' made, virtually, a 
British province. 

Mountains and Face of Country, These islands are 
generally mountainous, and are surrounded by rocks, 
which form several safe harbors. The highest mountain is 
Enos, in Cephalonia, which iias an elevation of 4000 feet. 
They are generally well watered by running streams. . 

Climate. The climate is very mild. The winter is 
accompanied with frequent rains and high winds, but 
without ice or snow. The heat of summer is not exces- 
sive, except when the sirocco blows, which happens occa- 
sionally. They produce olives, wines, the cotton plant, 
and all the fruits of the south of Europe. 

Inhabitants. The population has rapidly increasell 
since the establishment of the present government, and is 
now estimated at 240,000. There are 8000 Italians, 
7000 Jews, a few English and the xe^\. ^\^ ^\^^^« 
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lioQ, and in maaufaclures of cotton, silk, leather, soap, and 
other articles. They export wine, raisins, salt, cotton, 
and silk. 

Government. The form of government is republican, 
or rather aristocratic. The chief executive officer, called 
Lord High Commissioner, with extensive powers, is ap- 
pointed by the crown of Great Britain, He has the com- 
mand of the troops and fortresses, appoints deputies in 
the several islands, and convokes at pleasure the Legis- 
lative Assembly, The Assembly consists of forty deputies 
from the several islands. The Senate consi'its of five 
members chosen by ibe Legislative Assembly, and a 
President appointed for five years by the Lord High 
Commissioner. 

There is a Supreme Court of Justice at Corfu, from 
which appeals lie from Ibe courts of the several islands. 
The revenues of the state amount to about $600,000 an- 
nually. The military force consisis of 2400 men. 

Towns. Corfu, the chief town of the island of the 
same name, is the capital of the republic. It has a good 
harbor, is defended by two fortresses, and has 15,000 in- 
habitants. It has a university, which is liberally endowed, 
and a number of schools. The other principal townij are 
Angostoli, in the island of Cephalonia, which has 5000 
inhabitants ; St Maura, in the island of the same name, 
which has COOO; and Zante, in the island of that name, 
which has 20,000. 
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fioundaries. North by the Arctic ocean, east by the 
Pacific ocean, south by^the Indian ocean, and west by the 
Red sea, the Mediterranean, the Black sea, and 'Europe. 
It \3 7000 miles in length, and, 5400 in breadth, and con- 
taiis 16,340,000 square miles. 

Seas and Gulfs. The coasts of this continent are in- 
deited by a great number of seas and gulfs. On the 
nerth are the Gulfs of Kara and Obi, on the east the seas of 
Anadyr, Ochotsk, and Japan, and the Yellow sea. On 
tb3 south is the s^^f China, the Gulf of Siam, the Bay 
of Bengal, the Arabian sea, and the Persian Gulf, and on 
th3 west the Red sea, or Arabic Gulf, the Mediterranean 
ea, the Archipehgo, the sea of Marmora, the Black sea, 
and the sea of Asoph. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Obi and Yenisei, 
which flow into the Arctic ocean, the Amour, Hoang-Ho 
or Yellow, and Kiang, which flow into the Pacific, and the 
Cambodia, Bhramapoutre, Ganges, Indus, Tigris, and 
Euphrates, which flow into the gulfs of the Indian ocean. 
The prmcipal inland seas are the Caspian, the Aral, and the 
Baikal. The two first named have no outlet to the ocean. 

Mountains and Face of Country. The Himelaya 
Mountains, in the central parts of Asia, on the borders of 
Hindostan and the Chinese empire, are reputed to be 
the highest in the world. In a parallel direction to the 
Himelaya are the ranges of the Nepaul and Boutan 
Mountains. These mountains rise far above the limit of 
eternal snow. The Aral Mountains, between the Russian 
and Chinese dominions, divide the rivers of China from 
those which fall into the Arctic ocean. The mountains of 
Caucasus lie between the Black and Caspian seas, and 
those of Taurus, the highest range of which is Mount . 
Ararat, between the Caspian and Mediterranean. 

Except along the coast of the Arctic ocean, near the 
mouths of the Hoang-Ho and Yang Tse Kiang, Brahma- 
poutre and Ganges, and in the v«Mves ol ^^ '^xx^x'^^^^ 
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and Tigris, there are no low plains in Asia. The plains 
are elevated, :afi|^ present sandy or gravelly deserts, and 
sometimes v$ist*~naked spaces, called steppes^ distinguished 
by a soil generally salt, in which nothing grows but herbs 
and brambles. The central plateau has a succession of 
these steppes. The most remarkable desert plains are 
those of Arabia, Persia, and the southern part of the basin 
of the Aral. The most remarkable steppes are those of 
Kirghis and Issim, in Tartary, and of Barabin, between 
the Irtysh and Obi rivers. 

Climate. Asia presents a great variety of climate and 
temperature, arising not only from difference of latitude, 
which extends from near the equator to 78 degrees, but 
from the different elevations of the surface. Five-sixths of 
the continent are within the temperate zone, a ninth part 
in the torrid, and an eighteenth part in the frigid. Nearly 
the extremes of temperature are to be found within a - 
short space, in descending from the mountains of Thibet 
to the basin of the Ganges. 

Productions. Asia affords almost every variety of 
natural productions. It produces the grains and fruits of 
Europe, rice, cotton, the olive, sugar cane, coffee, tea, and 
spices. Among the animals of the forest are the elephant, 
tig^r, lion, panther, rhinoceros, and bear. Most of the 
animals which are domesticated in this country, are found 
in their native state in the various parts of Asia. 

Political Divisions. Asia is distributed among the fol- 
lowing governments, or countries, viz : 



China, and its dependencies. 

The Empire of Japan, 

Hindostan, 

India beyond the Ganges, 

The East India Islands. 



Russia in Asia, 
Turkey in Asia, 
Arabia, 

Persia and Afghanistan, 
Independent Tartary, with 
Bucharia, Turkestan, &;c. 
' About half the continent, viz : Russia, Turkey, and 
Hindostan, is under the dominion of governments residing 
in Europe. The governments of Asia are all monarch- 
ical and despotic. 

Inhabitants. Asia is the pari oi l\\Q NioAdi l\^xci^V\Occ 
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th < ^rst race of men sprung ; it was tbe 6rsl quarter of the 
tooe filled wiih inhabiianLs, and it now contains more 
than all the olher parts together. Among them are to be 
fjund the while, the yellow, and the black faces. The 
iiumber of inhabilanis cannot be ascertained with any cer- 
tainty. The most satisliictoiy esliiiiates make it about 
four hundred millions. 



RUSSIA IN ASIA. 

Boundaries. This country is bounded north by tbe 
Arctic ocean, east by Bhering's straits, and the Pacific 
ocean, sonih by the sea of Ocboisk, Chinese Tartary, 
Independent Tartary, ihe Aral and Caspian seas, Persia, 
and the Black sea, and west by tbe Russian territories in 
Europe, from which it is divided by the rivers Don and 
Wolga, and the Ural Mountains. It extends over about a 
third part of Asia, or five and a half millions of square 
miles. 

The principal part of this vast country, including all 
which lies east of the Ural Mountains, is known by the 
name of Siberia. The rest consists of the countries of 
Caucasus, Georgia, Grusia, Imerilia, and part of Armenia, 
acquired from time to time by conquest from Persia ^d 
Turkey. 

Mountains, The Ural Mountains extend from the 
north to south 1100 miles, on the north-western border of 
Asia. . They abound in iron and copper mines, limestone, 
and other valuable minerals. Gold mines are also found 
in them. The Little Altai' Mountains, form the soolhern 
boundary of Russia, between the Irtysh and Yenesei 
rivers. A continued range of mountains runs from near 
Lake Baikal, in a north-easterly direction to Bhering's 
straits, known by several names, among which are the 
Baikalian, the Nerschinsk, ibe Iblanoi, and the Ochotsk 
Mountains. Some parts of these are rich in minerals, and 
others are volcanic. Mount Caucasus between the Black 
and Caspian seas, is of graat height, and covered with 
g/ac/ers. 
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Steppes. There are several extensive steppes in this 
country. In some places, like the American prairies^ they 
are covered with tall grass ; in others the surface is cov- 
ered with salt mixed with the soil, or collected in ponds 
and salt lakes. There is a steppe between the mouths of 
the Don and Wolga which resembles the bed of the sea. 
North of the Caspian and Aral seas, is the steppe of the 
Calmucs. Farther towards the north-east are the steppes 
of Issim and Barabin. The last named, extending from 
the river Irtysh to the Obi, is 700 miles in length. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Obi, Yenesei, 
and Lena, which flow into tho Arctic sea, and their 
branches the Tobol and Irtysh, and the Tunguska and 
Angara. The Wolga, which rises in Europe, the Ural 
and the Araxes flow into the Caspian sea, and the Don 
and the Kuban into the Black sea. 

Seas and Lakes. The most remarkable seas are the 
Kara and Obi, the Anadir and Ochotsk, the Aral, Caspian, 
and Black seas. The principal lake in this country, and 
the largest in Asia is the Baikal. It is 360 miles in 
length. Its waters are fresh, and remarkably transparent. 
They flow through the Angara and Yenesei rivers into the 
Arctic sea. There are many other lakes of smaller dimen- 
sions, both fresh and salt* 

Climate. Nearly the whole of this country is north of 
the 50th degree of latitude. The winters are therefore 
long and excessively cold. Snow begins to fall in Sep- 
tember, and does not disappear until May. The summer 
approaches suddenly, and for a few weeks the heat is 
pQwerful. The growth of wheat and other vegetable 
species is rapid. Near the mouth of the Yenesei, the 
Aurora Borealis is often seen in greater splendor than in 
any other part of the world. 

Animals. The reindeer is the most useful animal of 
this extensive region. The inhabitants of the Arctic re- 
gions yoke them to their sledges, drink their milk, live on 
their flesh, and clothe themselves with their skins. They 
are kept with little expense, they need no stable, and feed 
themselves principally on the moss which \.\xe^ ^tA xsxArx 
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the snow. Some of the inhabiiants owa great numbers of ] 
[hem. The Siberian dog resembles the wolf. It is used 
as an animal of draiighi. It iravels with great speed, but 
is difficuh to guide. The Mongols and Tartars have 
heaiiiiful horses. They are fond of horse flesh, and pre- 
fer it lo beef. A gieat part of the Siberian horses are 
white. The Siberian sheep are of the broad tailed kind. 
Siberia affords a very extensive hnnting ground, on which 
are found the sable, the black and white fox, the ermine, 
martnot, and martin, the white and hrowii bear, ihe elk, 



»martnot, and martin, the white and brown bear, Ihe elk, ■ 
and manv other animals. H 

lahahitanU. The number of inhabitants is about H 
4,000,000. They consist partly of Russians, Cossacks, ■ 
and other colonists from Europe, and partly of a great 
number of native tribes. A part of the colonists are vol- 
untary adventurers, and their descendants, and a part are 
descendants of those who have been banished tbilhei- by 
the Russian gfivernment, and of soldiers employed in the 
conquest of the country. The whole of these classes are 
supposed to number about 500,000. In some of the . 
towns they have introduced a high degree of improvement J 
and luxury. I 

Among the natives are a great number of Tartar tribes, i 
They live a simple mode of life, are frugal, temperate, 
and cleanly. There are also several tribes of Mongohans, 
Tongooses, and Ostiacs. The Samoides are a peculiar 
race, who occupy the country along llie coast of the Arclic 
sea in Europe and Asia, for an extent of more than 2000 
m'ji;S, They are from four to five feet in height, have 
short legs, flat heads, a wide month, large ears, and blaclt 
eyes. They have an olive complexion, and black and' 
bristly hair. Besides these races are the Tchooktthes 
and the Kamtchadales. 

These diffeient nations are all subject to the Russian 
government, and these vast territories form the govern- 
. ments of Tobolsk, Toursk, and Irkutsk. The countries 
conquered from Turkey and Persia, and inhabited by 
Georgians, Mingrelians, Circassians, and Armenians, form 
the governmeuls of Astrachan, Georgievsk, and Tiflis. 
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Towns. The principal towns are Tobolsk, on the 
Irtysh river, with 20,000 inhabitants ; Tomsk, on the 
river Tom, a branch of the Obi, with 12,000 inhabitants ; 
Irkutsk, on the river Angara, with 12,000 inhabitants ; * 
Yakutsk, with 4000 inhabitants; Astrakan, on the Caspian 
sea with 30,000 inhabitants; Tiflis, with 20,000; and 
Georgievsk with 10,000. 

Islands. The principal islands are Nova Zambia, on the 
north-west coast, in the Arctic sea ; Kirlak, Laichow, and 
other small islands in the same sea; the Aleutian islands, 
extending from Kamtschatka to the American coast, and 
the Fox and part of the Kurule islands in the Pa' '•'- ocean. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 

Boundaries. North by the Black sea and Russia, 
east by Russia and Persia, south by Arabia and the Med- 
iterranean sea, and west by the Mediterranean, and the 
j^gean sea, or Archipelago. It extends over a space of 
500,000 square miles, and is known under four grand di- 
visions ; Natolia, or Asia Minor, Syria, Algesira, or Mes- 
opotamia, and Turkomania. The last division includes 
Turkish Armenia, Kourdistan, and Irak Arabi. These 
countries are subdivided into a number of pachalics. 

Mountains. The Mountains of Taurus extend from 
the JEgean sea, along the borders of the Black sea, the 
whole length of Turkey in Asia, to the sources of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. This range* of mountains has 
many branches, known under various names. Near the 
eastern extremity of this range Mount Ararat rises to a 
great height, and is covered with perpetual snow. Mount 
Libanus extends along the eastern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, in Syria. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Euphrates and 
Tigris. These rivers both have their sources in the 
Mountains of Armenia, and after a long course unite near 
the Persian Gulf, into which they finally flow by three 
mouths. The Meinder, or ancient Meander, flows irito 
the £gean sea, and the Kisil Irmak, into the B\.^0&^^^* 
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The river Orontes, in Syria, flows into the Mediterranean! 
and the Jordan into the Dead sea. 

Climate and Soil. The climate of the greater part of 
this country is remarkable for its mildness and beauty. 
The heat of summer is moderated by the vicinity of 
mountains, and the severity of winter by the proximity of 
the neighboring seas. The soil in general is rich, pro- 
ducing all kinds of grain and the richest fruits. There is, 
however, every where a great want of cultivation, and in 
all parts of the country there are extensive plains, where 
nothing but a few saline plants will grow. In the southern 
part is also tiie vast desert of Mesopotamia, covered with 
a waste of burning sands, interspersed with saline plains, 
on which wormwood is the only growth. 

Inhabitants. The population of this extensive country is 
computed to be 10,000,000. It consists of Turks, Greeks, 
Armenians, Jews, Turcomans, or Truckmanians, Kourds, 
Arabians, and other distinct races of inhabitants. The 
Turks compose about two-fifths of the whole number. 
The Armenians are more numerous than in European 
Turkey. The beautiful country, which retains the name 
of Armenia, and in which some authors suppose was situ- 
ated the garden of Eden, was the seat of their empire, 
until it was conquered by the Persians and» Turks. Many 
of them still inhabit the same country, and others are 
scattered throughout the neighboring countries, in which 
they are among the most peaceful, industrious, and useful 
subjects. 

The Turcomans are also scattered throughout Armerya 
and some of the neighboring countries. They are a 
natioti of robbers, arejkilful horsemen, and hardy soldiers. 
They are but nominally subject to the Porte, and are fre- 
quently in a state of hostility with the Turks. A part of 
them live without the limits of Turkey, and yield an im- 
perfect obedience to the Khan of Khivie, a country of 
Independent Tartary. 

The Kourds are another warlike race, who inhabit the 
country of Kourdistan. They follow a chief of their own, 
and pay only a nominal obedience to the Turkv&\\ vaSNa.'Ok. 

24 
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They are supposed to have 140,000 armed men. They 
are part Maliomeilans, and pari NeKloHaii Clirisliansi 
The Jews are more numerous than in any country of 
Europe. The Muronites, Druses, and IMoiualis are dis» 
iitic( iribes, which have iheir peculiar character and modts 
of life. 

Towm. Scutari, on the HetiesponI, opposite to Cou- 
slantinople, has 60,000 inhahilants. Smyrna, on llie bay 
of the same name, a purl of the ^gean sea, is a cily of 
150,000 inhabitants. Il is a place oT great trade, and is 
much viaiied by European and American sliips. Among 
the inhahiianls are many Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and 
Europeans. Sinope, on the Black s(:a, and SIvas un the 
river Kissil Irmalt, are lonna o{ 60,000 iiihabiianis each. 
Aleppo, in Syria, has 100 mosques, a number of churches, 
and 150,000 inhubilatits. Damascus has 100,000 inhab- 
itants, and Acre and Tripoli 15.000 each. Jerusalem, in 
Palestine, has 20,000 inhabilanis. Gaza 26,000, HebroQ 
20,000, and Jaffa, or Joppa, 7000. Diarbekir, in Alge- 
sira, on the river Tigris, has 100,000 iiihahilanis, Mosul 
70,000, Erzerura, in Armenia, has 150,000 inhabitants, 
and Bagdad, on the river Tigris, 100,000. 

Palestine. That part of this country which borders on 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean sea, is remarkable 
foi- having been tiic seat of the ancient Jewish common- 
wealth, and is known by the name of Palestine, or the Holy 
Land. As it is desirable, for having a better understand- 
ing of many parts of the bible, to be intimately acquainted 
with the geography of this country, wc subjoin a map of 
it, with a few words of additional description. 

The country is generally hiily. ffhe principal moun- 
tains are those of Lebanon and AiWKLebanon, or Hor, In 
the north, Tlerrnon on the east, and Curmel on the sen- 
coast. The soil is in some parts good, but in general has 
not the appearance of great fertility. With proper cuhi- 
vation, however, it is capablu of producing abundantly, 
and it is known that in former times it supported a very 
dense population. There are now remains of walls built 
to support the soil on ihe declivity of the hills, and of cis- 
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terns (o collect water for irrigatron, and other marks of 
ii9 having been once cinder a high stale ofcuSiivatlon. 

The Jordan is the principal river. Ii is a fine limpid 
Etream, of neiir a hundred miles in length, and the country 
bordering upon it abonnds with olives, vines, and pome- 
graiiBles. 1( Hows into the Dead sea, or Lake Asphallides. 
This lake is sixty miles in length, and its waters heing im- 
pregnated with a variety of saline matters, have a bitter 
iBsie. The soil at its bottom is mixed with bitumen and 
rock sail. A kind of bitumen called asphalta, rises from 
the bottom and floats on the snrfuce, where it is gathered 
for use. It is said that neither hsh nor shells are lo be 
found in the hke. 

Galilee is a fertile and beautiful tract of country. The 
sea of Tiberias is a picturesque lake, abounding in fish, 
and surrounded by date and orange trees, and Indigo 
plants. Mount Tabor is covered with v.erdure, and from 
its summit is a beautiful prospect of the sea of Tiberias, 
the river Jordan, and the Mediterranean. The country of 
Samaria produces abundance of wheat, silk, and olives. 

Jerusalem, though in a ruinous slate, has some remains 
of a splendid city. There are three convents, and on ths 
site of the temple of Sulomon, a splendid Mahomedaa 
mosque. It has 20,000 inhabitants. Hebron has 20,000 
inliabilants, and Gaza 3G,000. Bethlehem is a large 
village, and Joppa, now called Jaffa, is a town of 7000 
iobabitants. Nazareth is a middle sized town. 

ARABIA. 

Boundartu. Arabia is bounded on the north by 
Turkey, on the east by the river Euphrates, the Persian 
Gulf and Arabian sea, on the south by the Indian ocean, 
and on the west by the Arabian Gulf, or Red sea. It 
embraces an area of 1,150,000 square miles, and is divi- 
ded into the six following parts, viz; ]. Nedjed, whicU 
includes the central pans, and extends lo the borders of 
Turkey on the north, and includes the country of t 
Wechabites; 2. Hcdjas, in the north-west, and along t 
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shore of the Red sea, includiog the cities of Mecca and 
Medina ; 3. Yemen, on the coast of the Red sea, farther 
south, extending to the straits of Babelraandeb ; 4. Hadra- 
maut, extending along the shor.e of the Indian ocean ; 5. 
Oman, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf; and 6. 
Lacjbsa, which occupies the western shore of the Persian 
Gulf. The ancient division int6~~ Arabia, Petrea, Felix, 
and Deserta, is not known ip that country. 

Mountains and Face of Country. A range of moun- 
tains little known extends nearly the whole length of the 
Red sea, at a distance of from forty to eighty miles from 
it. Mount Thor is in the north, the Sinai and Horeb of 
the ancients, and El Ared in the south. The interior is 
an elevated plain, generally desert, but including small 
tracts, called oases, of fertile and inhabited country. 

RiverSj Soil^ and. Climate. The Euphrates, on the 
north-eastern border, is almost the only river, and there 
are no lakes. There is no other country known so desti- 
tute of water. The few rivers, which rise in the mountains, 
mostly lose themselves in the sand before they reach the 
ocean. The soil, where not entirely a sandy desert, is 
generally dry, an4 suited only to vegetables which can 
endure long droughts, and draw their sustenance from the 
dews of the night. There is often no fain for several 
years in succession. Snow sometimes falls on the ele- 
vated plateaus of the interior. 

Productions. Among the indigenous productions of tlie 
country are cofiee, olives, dates, the sugar cane, the ban- 
ana, cotton, and indigo. 41orses are raised by'the Ara- 
bians in great numbers. The horse appears to be a 
native of the country. They raise also the camel, the ass, 
and sheep. Among the wild animals are the lion, wolf, 
hyena, panther, and wild cat. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is computed 
to be about 10,000,000. They are of two principal 
classes, viz : those who have fixed residences, and culti- 
vate the soil, and the Nomades who live in tents, and 
wander with their flocks. The latter are called Bedouins. 
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Of these there are a gfent number of iribes. The prevail- 
ing language is ihe Arabic, and the religion Mahomedan. 

Tbey are under ihe government of IochI princes, called 
Emirs, or Slieiks. One of ibe most powerful of these 
is tiie Tmani of Yemen, who is supposed to Imve a million 
of subjects. Another sheik, wlio for some years past has 
been the most formidable of l!ic Arabian chiefs, is ihe 
leader of ibe Wechabiies. He is ihe political and mili- 
tary head of a new sect of Mahoraedans, l!ie doctrines of 
which were Grst disseminated by Mahomed, the son of 
Wahab. Through the enthusiasm by which he has In- 
spired his followers, he has stibjecled a vast tract of 
country, and collected n powerful army. 

Towns. The principal towns are Mocha, a sea-port 
town of 7000 inhabilanls, with a good liarbor, near the 
entrance of ihe Red sea, much resorted to by foreigners 
for purposes of trade in coffee, gitms, camels, horses," 
eic. ; Muskat, a sea-port on the Arabian sea, with 25,000 
inhahitanis ; Mecca, the holy city of the Mahomedans, 
and the seat of ilieir chief temple; and Medina, in which 
is the tomb of Mahomed. These two last named cities 
are visited by vast numbers of pilgrims, who come lo 
worship at the holy temple, and to pay (heir devotions at 
Ihe tomb of the prophet. 

PERSIA. 

Boundaries. Persia is bounded north by Russia, the 
Caspian sea, and Independent Tnrinry, epsl by HJndostan, 
south by the Indian ocean, and Persian Gulf, and west by 
the Persian Gulf and Tiukey. It has an area of 
1,000,000 square miles. A part only of the coimlry in- 
cluded within these boundaries is now subject lo the 
schah of Persia. In (he eastern part the Afghans have 
recently established an independent empire more exien- 
sive than the kingdom of Persia, which is called Afghan- 
istan, and sometimes Caubnl, or Caubulisian. There are 
also other tribes, which have their own princes, or leaders, 
who acknowledge liiilo or no siibjeciion to either of iha 
other sovereigns of Persia. 
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Face of Country. This country is generally on an 
elevated plain, and in consequence is cold, and is subject 
to frequent storms of snow. It is intersected by several 
chains of mountains, none of which are of great height. 
There are several extensive saline deserts. In these des- 
erts are found many salt lakes, some of which are of 
great extent. 

Riversj Seas, and Lakes. The principal rivers are the 
Aras, or Araxes, and the Kizel Ozen, which flow into the 
Caspian sea, and the Indus, with some other small strearasi 
which flow into the Indian ocean. Persia has the Grulfs of 
Persia and Ormus on the south, and the Caspian sea on 
the north. Among the inland seas or lakes are the Zereb, 
the Urmiah, and the Bachtegan. 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants of Persia, including the 
Afghans and other tribes within the limits above described, 
are computed to be 22,000,000. The Persians, with the 
Georgians, Arabians, and Tartars are supposed not to 
exceed 9,000,000. The rest are Afghans, Hindoos, 
Beloochees, a people of a great number of nations, a large 
portion of whom are wandering tribes, who live by their 
flocks, or by fishing. 
^^ Oovernment. The government of Persia is an absolute 
^^Mbnarchy^ The sovereign has the title of Schah, or King. 
The kingdom is divided into a gi^eat number of provin- 
ces,, or districts, which are governed by hereditary rulers, 
called Khans. The schah with some difficulty holds the 
khans in a state of subordination to his authority. The 
present schah, Futteh All, has been on the throne from the 
year 1797. The heir apparent, is his son. Abbas Mirza. 
The schah has sixty-five sons, and about the same number 
of daughters. 

The Afghans consist of a great number of tribes, which 
have each their own chiefs. The king is the head of the 
Dooranee tribe, and he levies troops and money from the' 
rest for the common defence. Some of them are nearly 
independent, and pay a very limited obedience.^ Others 
are foreign tribes who have been subjugated by conquest, 
and are under more entire subjection. 
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Learning and Religion. Learning is very little ciilti- 
vaied, liiniigli it is inoi'e cultivated ilian in Turkey. The 
moilahs, or officers* of religion, are llie regular instruc- 
(ers. Etliicalion rarely exieuds fartlier llinn teaching llie 
forms of prayer, some passages from llie koran, and ihe 
ceremonies of tlie Mabomedan religion. The prevailing 
religion is Mahomedanism, of the Simiiite sect. The 
Afghans are mnre religious than the Persians. They are 
very strict in observing the forms of their religion, and 
regular in their devotions. 

Towns. The present capital of Persia, and residence 
of the schah, is Teheran, a city of 60,000 jnhahiianis, in 
the noribern part of the kingdom. It bus a royal palace, 
four splendid hnzars, and other public buildings. The 
most splendid city, and the ancient capital, is Ispahan. It 
bad formerly C00,000 inhabitants. They are at present but 
60,000. It is surrounded by a wall which is falling to 
ruins, and contains a splendid royal palace, a new palace, 
and many splendid mosques and other public bnildinj^ 
It is the ^eat of many manufaclures of fine stuffs of cotton 
and silk, of jewelry, fire arms, and glass. The other pr 
cipal cities of Persia are Tauris, or Tabris, a town of 7000 
bouses, formerly the residence of llie Persian monarch! 
which has been twice destroyed by earth^jnakes; K; 
manschab, with 15,000 inhabitants, and Shiraz, on ll 
Persian Gulf. 

Caubul is (he present capital of Afghastan. Its houses 
are princtjinlly of wood. Kandahar is a large and popu- 
loits town, built of brick and mud, Gliirnee was foriiierly 
lb« capital of the country. It has 1500 houses, and is 
surrounded by a wall. In the dependent provinces are 
the city of Cashmere, of 150,000 inhabitants, Hyderabad, 
and Balkh, the ancient Baciia. 
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BounJarit). This country is bounded north by the 
Russian territories, and the steppe of Issim, east by the 
Chinese territories, and the Beloor Mountains, south by 
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Afghanistan, and west by the Caspian sea. It embraces 
an area of 460,000 square miles. 

Mountains. The most remarkable mountains are the 
Beloor and Beloot Tag, an extended chain on the eastern 
border, covered with perpetual snow ; the Hindoo Coosh, 
and the Gaoor on the south, which are an extension of the 
Hiraeiaya range, towards the west. About half the 
country Consists of immense steppes, or desert plains. 
The principal of these is the steppe of Kirguis. 

Seas and Rivers. The seas are the Caspian and Aral. 
Both are without outlet, and the waters of both are mod- 
erately salt. The principal rivers are the Amoo, and the 
Syr. These rivers rise in the Beloor Mountains, and 
after a long course fall into the Aral sea. There are 
many small salt lakes, and the country between the Cas- 
pian and Aral abounds in brackish marshes. 

Climaie. The climate is generally healthy. It is ren- 
dered cool by the proximity of vast mountains, and the 
winters are sometimes extremely severe. On the margins 
of the rivers the soil is fertile. 

Inhabitants. The population of this country is estima- 
ted at about 6,000,000, consisting of a number of distinct 
nations, dilfTering from one another in character and man- 
ners. Among them are the Kirguises, who inhabit fhe 
northern parts of the country, and are divided into several 
distinct hordes, under independent hereditary princes, to 
whom they pay an imperfect obedience. They keep 
^ flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle, and derive from them 
their chief subsistence. 

The country south of that occupied by the Kirguises, 
is known by several names, and inhabited by Turcomans, 
Bukharians, Arabians, and other tribes. Among the most 
powerful and enterprising of the princes who rule this 
country is the Khan of Kbivie, a despotic chief, who has 
extended bis dominion over half a million of people. The 
most warlike of his subjects are Turcomans. They con- 
sider the love of pillage as a virtue, and as affording a 
claim to consideration. They are ignorant, rapaciousi 
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and bigoted in iheir aliachment lo ihcir rdigious seer. 
Tlie prisoners whom they take in war they eell as slaves. 
One oflhe finest provinces of this country is Great 
Bukharia.of which the celebrated city of Samavcnnd is 
the capital. The stale of civilization in iheae cntintries 
is not such as to require a more extended description. 
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Boundariei. The Chinese empire is bounded north bv 'T 
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Boundaries. The Chinese empire is bounded north by 
tbe Russian Asiatic possessions, east hy the sen of Ocli- 
otsk, the sea of Japan, t!ie Yellow sea, and the Bine sea, 
which are portions of the Pacific ocean, south by the 
China sea, India beyond the Ganges, and Hindostan, and 
west by Afghanistan and Independent Tnriary. This 
boundary embraces an area of 5,500,UOO square miles, 
and includes, besides China Proper, Tliibel on the west, 
Chinese Tartary, or Mongolia, the country of the Cal- 
mucs. Little Bukharia, Mantchooria and Corea on the 
north. China Proper, as at present organized, embraces 
a surface of 1,200,000 square miles. 

Mountain* and Face of Country. The principal chains 
of mountains in China proper are the Peling. the Nanling, 
the Yan, and the Yen. Thibet is a mountainous country, 
and includes the Himelaya Mountains, already described, 
and other extensive ranges, which are litde known. These 
probably extend to the north and east, and are connected 
with the Beloor Mountains in Bukharia, and the Great 
Altai, the Iblannoi, and Stanavoi Mountains in Mongolia 
and Manlchooria. 

Rivera. The Hoangho, or Yellow river, the Yang-lre~ 
Kiang, or Kiang Kn, the Hoan-Kiang, in China proper, 
the Brahmapoulre in Thibet, and the Amour in Manl- 
chooria. Tliere are many lakes, some of which are large. 
The most remarkable are the Tong-iing-hoo, and ihe 
Poyang-hoo. There are also many canals, some of which 
are of great extent, and large and deep enough to be nav^ 
igaled by large vessels. 
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Islands, The principal islands are Hainan, Mai'wan, or 
Formosa, and Tarakai, at the mouth of the river Amour. 

Climate. The southern parts of China are warm. In 
Canton are long continued periods of hot WM^ber^ In the 
northern and mountainous parts of the country the climate 
is cold. In the intermediate parts are all the varieties of 
climate. It is generally healthy. The soil is in general 
productive, and is highly cultivated, and applied to the 
raising of human food. Rice is the principal object of 
'Cultivation in the lower parts of the country, and wheat in 
the colder regions. The other leading objects of culture 
are the tea plant, the mulberry tree for silk, and cotton. 
Yams, potatoes, turnips, dnd a species of white cabbage 
called petsai, are extensively raised. Among the most 
valuable productions almost peculiar to China, are the tea 
plant and the bambou. Irrigation, and other improve- 
ments in agriculture are carried to a great degree of per*- 
fection. 

Inhabitants. The statements of the population of 
China, derived from different sources are very contradic- 
tory. The most probable estimate places the population 
of China proper at about 150,000,000, and that of the 
dependent countries at 10,000,000. The Chinese are of 
the yellow or Mongul race. Their complexion varies 
according to the climate, and women not exposed to the 
rays of the, sun sometimes have a complexion nearly as 
delicate as those of central Europe. 

The Chinese are polite, peaceable, and laborious. 
Next to the European races they have made the greatest 
advances in civilization. Knowledge is respected, social 
order is protected by ancient institutions, filial piety and 
respect. for parents is a sentiment of universal prevalence, 
the marriage obligations are respected ; there is no privi- 
leged caste, but ever^ Chinese may aspire to the highest 
employments. 

They are remarkably industrious, and skilled in the 
arts which promote the comforts of life. Many of the 
arts among them are of great antiquity. The manufacture 
of silk and cotton stuffs and porcelain was long ago car- 
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ried by tbem to gr^at perfection. The polarity of the 
magnet was known by tbem long before it was discovered 
in Europe, but was not applied to the purposes qf naviga- 
tion. Printing on engraved blocks of wood was practised 
by them long before the invention of printing in Europe. 
They have a remarkable skill in copying and imitating the 
works of art, which are brought to them from abroad ^ 

Commerce. The Chinese have an extensive internal 
commerce, which is carried on by means of the navigable 
rivers and canals. The foreign trade, with the exception 
of the inland commerce with Russia, which is not of great 
extent, is confined to the port of Canton. This port is 
visited by the ships of the English East India Company, 
the United States, France, and other European countries. 
The principal exports are tea, silks, nankins, porcelain, 
and drugs. The imports are gold and silver, cloths, 
furs, and skins. 

Religion. There arc three distinct systems of religion 
prevalent in China, and of each of these there arc 
many sects. The first is the system of doctrines incul- 
cated by Confucius, but modified by succeeding philoso- 
phers. The learned classes arc said to be followers of 
this system, and they have neither images nor priests. The 
second is a sort of polytheism, which supposes the exist- 
ence of genii, or demons. Of this religion there are 
many priests and priestesses, who live lives of celibacy, 
and practise magic and astrology. The third is the reli- 
gion of Buddha. The patriarch of this religion is estab* 
lished at Lassa, in Thibet,^ under the name of the Dalai' 
Lama. There is a vast number of priests of thfs religion, 
who also practise celibacy, and a sort of idolatry, in 
honor of allegorical figures and relics. The Lama is 
under the protection of the emperor of China, and bo 
exercises a sort of spiritual sovereignty over all his follow- 
ers» in whatever country they may be. 

Government. The government is a mpnarchy, and the 
supreme power is exercised by the emperor. The crown 
is hereditary in the male line, but the order of primogeni- 
ture 18 not always followed. The admini8lra.llowv^^\N\\^\ 
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JDlo s]% deparlnients, each of which is conducted by a 
council, the minister of each department being only the 

E resident of tbe council, and bound (o lake the advice of 
is colleagues. j 

There is a singular institution which has probably con- } 
tribuled to the maintenance of order and the duration of 
the empire. There is a cor])s of learned men, which is 
divided into three classes. Young men of every condition 
are allowed to qualify themselves, and when qnaHGed, are 
admitted to the third class. From this class Ihey nre 
promoted, on acquiring the requisite qualifications, to 
the second class, and in like manner to the first. From 
this corps (he sovereign is obli,^ed to select all his public 
officers and agents, 

Civil Diviiiona. China is divided by a recent distri- 
bution, into twenty-one provinces, ivhich are subdivided 
into departments, arrondisscments, and districts. In each 
province are several officers, whose functions are distinct, 
and «!io have no control over one another. Each depart- 
ment, arrondissemenl, and district has its particular magis- 
trates. The number of subordinate officers is very great. 

Revenue and Army. The annual revenue of China is 
esliraaicd to amount to $140,000,000. The military 
force is staled to be 800,000 men. They are supposed 
to be indifferent troops, and badly armed. 

Towns. There are many populous towns in Cbinn, of 
which we hardly know the names. There is no perma- 
nent capital. The court resides at present at the chief 
town of the department of Chun-ihran, in tbe province of 
Tchi-li. 

Peking, a name which signifies the northern court, is 
generally considered the capital of iho empire. It is it 
city of great extent, surrounded by high walls, in which 
are sixteen gates, and like most Chinese cities, in the form 
of a parallelogram. It contains an area of about twenty 
square miles. The principal streets are strait, wide, and 
cross cacli other ni right angles. A smalt river passes 
through it, and is distributed through several parts by 
navigable canals. The imperial palace is magnificent, 
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from its extenti and the number of its buildings, courts, 
and gardens. The population is supposed to be about 
1,000,000. In some accounts of China it is estimated 
much higher. 

Nanking, or the eastern court, which has sometimes 
been the residence of the emperor, is a large and popu- 
lous city, surrounded by a high wall, and thirty miles in 
circumference. It is the chief seat of Chinese learning, 
has many libraries, and a celebrated medical school. It 
is the seat of manufactures of beautiful satins. The most 
remarkable building is the porcelain tower, which is eight 
stories high, and ascended by 884 steps. The population 
of Nabking is supposed to be about equal to that of Peking. 

Canton is a large commercial town, and the only sea- 
port to which foreign ships are admitted. It is a populous 
and wealthy city, surrounded by a wall, within which 
foreigners are not admitted. The population is computed 
to be 800,000. The streets are strait, paved, neat, and 
very narrow. The houses are generally but one story- 
high. There are many temples, most of which are richly 
ornamented. The residences of the foreigners are in the 
southern suburb. There also is a rich and celebrated 
street called China street, filled with shops, in which the 
foreigners make their purchases. All the business with 
foreigners is transacted by a number of rich merchants, 
called hong merchants, who are responsible for the con- 
duct of all foreigners with whom they deal. 

Among the other populous towns are Pao-ding-fou, 
Tsi-nan-pro, Yang-tcheon-soo, and Han-tcheon-fou. Very 
little is known of these towns. 

Bridges. The public works of China, such as canals, 
bridges, and walls, are built on a scale of great magnifi- 
cence. There are many bridges of stone, with arches of 
great solidity, and of remarkable length. The most beau- 
tiful are in the province of Fou-kian, one of which over a 
harbor is 2520 feet long, of stones of large size, all equal, 
and high enough to permit large vessels to pass under it. 

Canals. The canal of luho, which forms a water 
communication from Canton to Peking^ is 7QQ tcv\V^ Vsv 
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lenglli, indcpeniJenlly of ihc rivers, ivhich rorm a part of j 
ilie commimicalmn. This canal is deep enougli lo carrj^ 
large vessels, and has a slone quay along its whole margin. 
Great f^all. The most ceiebratGd of iheir public 
works is the immense wall, which commences at !he sea 
shore, norlli-easl from Peking, and extends towards the 
west in a crooked course, a dislatice of 2000 miles. It is 
almost ill every part from twenty lo tweniy-five feet high, 
is well paved on the top, and wide enough for five or six 
horsemen to ride upon it abreast. It has gales, at inter- 
vals, which are proiected by lowers and bastions. It is 
said to have been finished 344 years before the Christian 
tera, and to have been built lo protect the country against 
the Tartars. It is now useless. 

Dependencies. The countrlea subject In the emperor 
of China, and not incorporated whh the empire are of vast 
estent, and very ihinly peopled. They embrace extensive 
mountainous tracts, or sandy deserts, incapable of cultiva- 
tion. 

Thibet. This coiinlry lies between China proper and 
Hindoslaii. It extends over the range of mountains called 
Imaus by tlie ancients, in which Js found the highest land 
on the globe. Here are found the Himelaya and other 
tnountains, covered with perpetual snow. In some parts, 
hotvever, ibc climate is mild and pleasant, and ihe soil 
fertile. The valley of Lassa, a name which signifies 
Holy Land, is described as one of ihe most delightful 
spots on ihe globe.. The air is pure, ihc verdure fresh 
and brilliant, and the sky almost always serene. 

The city of Lassa, the capital of Thibet, is situated in a 
large plain, the streets are broad and regular, and the 
ediSccs are of stone, large and elegant. A few mites dis- 
tant from the cily, on the mountains towards the east, is ibe 
palace of the Dalai* Lama, the spiritual head not only of the 
inhabilanls of Thibet, but of liic Chinese empire. Here 
also are the palace of strangers, tlie temple of Lassa Tslo- 
kan, resplendent with gold and emeralds, and several other 
temples. In the palace of Tsiokan, the lamss from all 
parts assemble once a year for divine service. The lamas, 
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or priests, are very numerous in Thibet. There are also 
a great number of temples. 

The Dalai' Lama is a hereditary prince, formerly inde- 
pendent, but he became tributary to the emperor of China, 
and in return was acknowledged by him as the chief of 
the religion of Buddha. Thibet is now governed by, 
Chiitese generals, with the consent of the Dalai Lama, 
who maintains a splendid court, and preserves a sort of 
supremacy over the priesthood of his religion throughout 
the Chinese empire. 

The fundamental doctrine of the Lamnic religion, or 
the religion of Buddha, is that the univeise is animated by 
one incomprehensible being, who manifests himself in an 
infinite diversity of forms. It recognizes the immortality 
of the soul, but supposes that the soul migrates from one 
living being to the body of another. It teaches that virtue 
and vice will be rewarded and punished in a future state, 
it recommends compassion and charity, and has a benign 
effect on the character and conduct of the savage tribes 
wlio embrace it. When the Grand Lama dies, his fol- 
lowers believe that his soul migrates to the body of his 
successor, and thus has a perpetual existence upon earth. 

The population of Thibet is computed to be about 
5,000,000. In some parts of the country agricuhure and 
other arts are carried to a considerable degree of perfec- 
tion. Various kinds of silks, shawls of goats hair, and 
camlet are manufactured by the Thibetians, and are highly 
esteemed. 

The second town in Thibet is called Jigagounggar. It 
is situated about sixty miles to the south-west of Lassa, 
and contains 20,000 families. 

Little Bukharia. This country lies north of Thibet, 
and ext(^nds west to the height of mountains, which form 
the western boundary of the Chinese dominions. It em- 
biaces vast steppes and deserts, interspersed with fertile 
tracts. In this country it seldom rains, and rain when it 
falls is injurious to the crops. The inhabitants are but 
half civilized, and it is said they never bear arms. They 
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pay an annual Iribuie, in ilie produce of ilie country, 
the empei'or of Ciiiiia. 

Calsidc Country. This country lies norih of Thibei 
and is bounded by Cbina on the east. Ii is of vast extent, 
and is in great part a sandy desert. Immense elevated 
plains are covered with snow a great part of the year. 
The CalmuL's are a distinct people from the Tartars, and 
have a nearer resemblance 1o the Monguls. They live in 
cabins or wigwams, and subsist principally on animal food. 
Their principal occupations are hunting, and the care of 
their Bocks. Their religion is that of the Dalai Lama. 

Mongolia. Tliis country lies north of that of the 
Calmiics and China, and is of great extent. A great 
part of it is a cold and barren tabic land. It embraces a 
part of the great desert of Gobi, which is 1400 miles long, 
and extends into Liiile Bukharia and Thibet. But there 
are many fertile tracts, where catile, horses, and sheep 
are raised. The Mongolians are divided into a great 
number of aimaks, or tribes, each of which has its prince, 
or khan, who arc independent of one another, but all re- 
cognize llie sovereignly of the emperor of China, and pay 
annual tribute. They are more civilized than the Calmucs, 
but they live in tents, and pursue a wandering life, and 
have madii very little progress in the arts. They derive 
all their supplies of manufactured articles from the Chinese. 

Mantcboubia. This is an extensive country, lying on 
the north-east of China, and bordering on the Russian 
dominions. It is a country very little known, except that 
it is watered by the great river Amour, and is but thinly 
peopled. The Mantchoos were two hundred years ago 
the conquerors of China. Their emigrations seem to 
have exhausted iheir native country. 

CoRKA. This is a peninsula 700 miles in length, which 
is bounded on the west by the Yellow sea, and on the east 
by Uie sea of Japan. It is traversed by a high chain of 
mountains. Though in the latitude of Iialy it is very cold, 
and is often visited by deep snows. The manners and 
usEtges of the people are similar to those of China, except 
l/ial the/ arc less civilized. The V.\n?,o( Co«b, ^a^'s aa 
annual tribute to tlie etnpcrov ot CVvvna. ^m 
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JAPAN. 

This empire is formed of several islonds, situated id the 
North Pacific ocean, east of China. It is called by the 
natives, Nipbon, from the name of the largest island. The 
principal islands are Niphon, Kiusiu, Sikoko, and Matzroai* 
Besides these there are smaller islands, and the Grand Ku- 
rules. The extent of the whole is 124,000 square miles. 

Seas and Bays. That part of the ocean which sepa- 
rates these islands from the continent is caUed the sea of 
Japan. The coasts are filled with gulfs, bays and harbors, 
and are surrounded by steep rocks, and dangerous reefs. 

Mountains. These islands are generally mountainous. 
A great number of the mountains are covered with perpet- 
ual snow. The highest is the mountain of Fousi, in the 
southern part of Niphon. In the north-eastern part of the 
same island are several high mountains, and near the 
centre the delightful mountain of Yssan, which is esteemed 
sacred. Some of the mountains contain volcanoes. 

Soil and CUmate. The country is well watered. The 
soil is not naturally fertile, but the industry of the inhab- 
itants has made it very productive. Almost every part is 
cultivated with great care, and it produces almost every 
variety of grain, fruits, and vegetables. The climate is 
variable but healthy. The cold of winter is much more 
severe than in the same latitudes of Europe. 

Froiuctions. Japan is very rich in minerals. There 
are mines of gold and silver, and copper and lead are very 
abundant. Great quantities of copper are exported. 
Coal i$ found in many places. The manufactures in iron, 
copper, silk and cotton, and porcelain, are remarkable for 
their excellence. The seas abound in fish, and on the 
south-east shore of Niphon, is a valuable pearl fisher}'. 

Commerce. They have an active internal commerce. 
The ports are full of vessels, the sliops are well filled, and 
fairs are established in the towns, which attract great num- 
bers. But they permit very little foreiga u^d^« '^Vtf^ 
Chinese and Dutch are the ooi\y tot€\^ueA^ ^^t^\\x^^ "^^ 
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trade wilh the counlry, and these only with iho port of 
Nangasaki, to which only two Dutch and twelve Cbini 
ships are permiiled to come annually. They import r 
silk, sugar, spices, drugs, iron, clocks, and mirrors, nna 
export copper, camphor, amber, rice, and porcelain. The 
Russians and oilier nations have attempted to open a com- 
mercial intercourse wiUi ihem, but wlihoui success. 

Inhabitants. The population is very dense, but its 
numbers are not ascertained. Authorities most deserving 
of credit stale them at 25, or 30,000,000. The Japanese 
are of a yellowish complexion, and when not exposed to 
tlie sun are nearly while. They have small eyes, gen- 
erally black, a large head, broad and Hat nose, and hair 
black and thick. Their dress consists of a flowing robe 
of silk or cotton, fasicned by a girdle. They have the 
head shaved, with ihe exception of a tuft of hair upon the 
top. They go with the head bare, except when travel- 
ling, when ihey wear a conical straw hal. 

They resemble tbe Chinese in their customs and civili- 
zation, yet in many points difier from tbem. They arc 
remarkable for frankness and good faiih, theft and fraud 
are rare among diem. They arc remnrkable for their 
distrust of foreigners, and their perseverance in avoiding 
all intercourse with liiem. No Japanese is allowed on 
any pretence to leave his conntry, and no foreigners are 
permitted lo land in Japan, except at the port of Nangas- 
aki. Tbey take but one wife, but tbe rich iiare as many 
. concubines as they choose to maintain. 

Learntag. They are intelligent, and of active minds, but 
from want of intercourse with other countries have made 
liide progress in ihe sciences. All classes of the people 
know how to read and write, and ihey are very fond of 
reading. They have the use of printing in the manner of 
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other in an alphabet of forty-eight letters, peculiar to the 
Japanese. 

Religion* There are two systems of religiod preralent 
in Japan. One is that of Buddhism, the other that of 
Sinto. It considers the Supreme Being as too elevated 
to attend to the worship, and the trifling interests of 
human beings, and in consequence inferior dirinities are 
worshipped as mediators. The chief of this religion is 
the Dairi, who resides at Meaco, in great state, surrounded 
by a numerous court, has under him a great number of 
priests, and enjoys a revenue from the imperial treasury. 
His person is considered so sacred that it is beneath his 
dignity to touch his foot to the earth, or to suffer the sun 
to shine upon him. 

Government* The government was formerly a theoc- 
racy, the Dairi being the only sovereign. From the sa- 
credness of his character, it was necessary to intrust the 
command of the army, and the management of affairs to 
other hands, and in process of time a distinguished gen- 
eral seized upon the whole temporal power, and perpetu- 
ated it jn his family, leaving to the Dairi only the spiritual^ 
supremacy. This sovereign, who is called the Koubo, or 
Emperor, resides at Jeddo. He has despotic power, and 
the succession is hereditary. 

The empire is divided Into sixty-eight provinces. 
The governors of the provinces are hereditary, and have 
unlimited powers within their respective jurisdictions. 
They are obliged to leave their children with the Koubo, 
as hostages, and to make a visit to him annually, with a 
present. The laws are very severe, and the punishments 
cruel. The army of the Koubo in time of peace, iodepen* 
dently of the troops maintained by the governors, consists 
of 100,000 infantry and 20,000 cavalry. 

Towns. Jeddo, situated on a bay, on the eastern coast 
of Niphon, is the capital. It is a city of very great, extent 
and contains a million of inhabitants. The Japanese rep- 
resent it as much more populous. The palace of the 
Koubo, which contains apartments for the families of all 
the governors of provinces, which are kft^X >!afc\^ "^^NiRfti- 
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lagea, is a collection of buildings sixteen miles in circum- 
ference. The private houses are of wood, palnled tvhite, 
and nol more than two stories lirgh. They ate furnished 
with mats, and niibout chairs or tables. 

Meaco, the residence of (he DdiH, is a town of 600,000 
inhabilanls. It is situated on a plain, 1 50 miles south-west 
of Jeddo, and is ibe principal seat of manuractnres and 
trade. The vast palace of ihe DaVri is nol accessible to 
strangers. The city coiilaios some splendid temples. 
Gasima, Namboo, Oliosaki, and Kerma are large and rich 
towns. 

Nangasaki, in the island of Kiusiu, is the only port to 
which foreign ships are permitted to approach, and is one 
of the principal commercial cities of Ihe empire. 

HINDOSTAN. 

Boundaries. North by Afghanistan, and the Himelaya 
Mountains, which separate it from Thibet, east by Assam 
and Birmah, south by the Bay of Bengal and the Indian 
ocean, and west by the Indian ocean and Persia. It con- 
tains 1,200,000 square miles. Within this description are 
included the territories of the British East India Company, 
the territories of the native princes tributary to the India 
Company, and of the independent Hindoo States. 

Mountains. The Himelaya Mountains on the north of 
Hindostan are considered the highest in the world. Other 
ranges south of the Himelaya are nearly of the same 
height. Along the western border of Hindustan there is 
a range of mountains called the Western Ghauls. East of 
this range, another group of mountains, which is of much 
inferior elevation, and in several parts intercepted by 
rivers, is called by the name of the Eastern Ghauts. The 
country has very extensive plains. Those in the north 
are of great elevation. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are ihe Ganges, the Brali- 
mapoutre, the Godavery, the Kisina, the Nerbuddah, and 
the Indus. There are but few lakes, and none of large 
s/ze. 
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Climate. The dimaie is greaily varied, bolh by ihe 
extent of country, and (lie difference of elevation. In ihe 
norlli generally the climate is lemperute, and the air pure 
and serene. Ttie plain of the Dekan, ihougli i^iihin the 
torrid zone, enjoys a much milder climate than the valley 
of the Ganges, which is further north. The sea-coasts 
are exposed to a burning sun, and are extremely hoi. It 
is in general healthy, but the country of ilie Ganges has 
been fatal to many Europeans, but it has becomo recently 
less unhealihy than formerly. 

Soil. With the exception of some sandy deserls in the 
north-west, and a number of extensive marshes, together 
with some of the mountainous tracts, Hindostan has a 
fertile soil. In the Dekan, in particular, the soil is rich 
and very deep, and produces the choicest vegetables. The 
trees never entirely lose their verdure. Vegetation is ex- 
ceedingly active, and two crops are produced in a year. 
Among the vegelahies which are produced in abundance 
are the sugar-cane, coffee, the cocoa-nut, coiion, and 
almost every other species. 

Notwithstanding the great rerlilily and productiveness 
of the country, such is the number of iuhabiiants, and the 
want of industry, that a great portion of the population live 
in extreme misery, and often suffer severely from famine. 
In 1770 it was computed that 3,000,000 of persons per- _ 
ished of famine. Mnny of the maniifacluring aris are 
earrfed on to a great extent, and some of them with re- 
markable ingenuiiy and skill. 

The produciions of the soil, ami industry of the country 
are the objects of a very great foreign trade, which is 
prosecuted principally by the English, but partly by o[her 
nations, and particularly by the people of the United 
Slates. The principal objecis of trade are cotton, pepper, 
salt-petre, gum lac, borax, manLifactures of cotton and 
silk, cashmere shawls, and sugar. 

Most of the commerce of India consists in the exchange 
of these produciions for specie. Silver and gold to the 
Jimount of 240,000j000 of dollars has been carried to 
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India by the English East India Company, and large sums 
by merchants of other countries. 

Inhabitants. The population of Hindostan is supposed 
to amount to 128,000,000. Of this immense population, 
115,000,000 are subject directly or indirectly to the gov* 
ernment of the English East India Company, and the rest 
to several independent native princes. 

The Hindoos are well made, above the middling stature, 
and of a yellowish brown complexion. They are frugal, 
cunning, industrious, and avaricious. They trace their 
origin to Brahma, their first legislator. He civilized them, 
gave them their religion and laws, and divided them into 
castes. There are four castes, and those are sutfdivided 
into eighty-four classes. 

The first caste, and that which is considered the most 
noble and elevated, is that of Brahmins, or learned men. 
They are devoted to the services of religion, to the study 
of the laws, to instruction m the schools and academies, 
and to public employments. The second caste consists of 
the military, who are called tchetr^s, radjahs, or radjepouts. 
The third are devoted to agriculture, the raising of cattle, 
and commerce ; and the fourth to the diflferent mechanic 
arts and trades. » 

.Each trade has its tribe, and the members of a tribe 
^annot embrace any other trade than that of their lathers. 
The lowest and most servile class of the people are of no 
caste, and are in a condition of great degradation and 
wretchedness. Domestic slavery is permitted, but the 
number of slaves is not great. 

Religion. The principal religion is that of Brahma. 
It supposes the existence of a supreme being, who gov- 
erns the universe, and inany other deities, some good and 
others bad. Some of these* are called superior, viz : 
Brahma, the creator, Vishnu, the preserver, and Shitab, 
the destroyer ; and of the inferior there are a great number. 

They worship both the supreme and inferior deities by 
sacrifices, fasts, prayers, &c. They are superstitious, and 
to appease the wrath of the divinities, sufier themselves to 
be empaled, to be buried alive, aud ^tiAxit^ i5\ Yv\A"s» ^^S. 
26 
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tortures. Widows burn themselves upon the funeral pile 
of their husbands. This practice, to which thousands of 
women have sacrificed themselves since the country has 
been under the government'of the East India Company, 
has lately been prohibited by an ordinance of the govern- 
ment. 

Languages and Learning, Many dialects are spoken 
in Hindostah, all having a greater part ofx the words in 
common, and all derived irom the Sanscrit, an ancient 
written language,, which is nowhere spoken. The dialects 
arc mostly local, except the Hindostanee, which extends 
throughout the country. Only the privileged castes are 
allowed to devote themselves to the study of the sciences, 
but the inferior . castes may cultivate poetry, rhetoric, and 
morals. Learning, however, is not much cultivated.. The 
English language begins to spread among the native- pop- 
ulation, and primary schools begin to multiply. Many 
newspapers are circulated, printed in tbe native tongues. 

Government. There are four independent native gov- 
ernments still remaining in Hindostan, viz : those of Sin- 
diah, Nepaul, the Sikhs, and Sindhy. Each of these are 
governed by hereditary princes, who are absolute in their 
respective territocies. The subjects of these four princes 
are about 13,000,000. 

> There are a number of other native princes, called 
Rajahs, or Nabobs, who have become tributary to the 
government of the East India CompaVty, and placed them- 
selves under their protection. These tributary states hate 
a population estimated at 33,000,000. 

The rest of the country, containing a population of 
82,000,000 is under the immediate government of the 
officers of the company. For the purposes of administra- 
tion the country is divided into three presidencies, in each 
of which there is *a distinct government.' These'are the 
presidency of Bengal, which embraces the north-eastern 
provinces of India ; that of Madras, which embraces the 
southern provinces ; and that of Bombay, embracing the 
western provinces. 
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The EaQt India Coropanyi who are in fact the sovereigns 
of this country, is established in London, and the supreme 
government exists there, and consists of a Board o( Com- 
missioners, and a Court of Directors of twenty-four mem- 
bers. The government in India consists of a governor 
and couticil in each presidency. The governor of the 
presidency of Bengal has the title of Governor-General, 
and he is, in the name of the East India Company, the 
Supreme Chief of Political and Military Affairs, the 
other gov^emors being subordinate to him. 

Revenue. The annual revenues of the government, 
independent of the commercial receipts, amount to 
j|( 100,000,000. The debt of the comp&ny is near twice 
this amount. The commercial receipts and expenditures 
are about |(50,000,dOO per annum. 

Army and ^avy. The army of the company consists 
of 20,000 European, and V 180,000 native troops. They 
have eighteen vessels of war, mostly small vessels. 

Totons. Calcutta is the capital of Hindostan. It is 
situated on the Hoogly river, one of the branches into 
which the Ganges is divided, and is about 100 miles from 
the ocean. The rives is deep enough for the largest 
merchant ships. It has 600,000, and including the sub- 
urbs, 1,000,000 of inhabitants. The houses of the natives 
are generally small and mean, on narrow and crooked 
streets ; those of the English are built of brick, and gen- 
erally large and elegant. It is a place of very great trade, 
it being the centre of the British commerce in India, and 
the seat of the government. Besides British merchants, 
there are many rich native merchants, Armenians, Mon- 
guls, and Hindoos. 

Madras, the capital of the presidency of that name, has 
300,000 inhabitants, and is also the seat of an extensivo 
commerce. Bombay, on the western coast of India, and 
the capital of the Bombay presidency, has 220,000 inhab- 
itants. Benares is a large and splendid city on the Gan- 
ges, of 600,000 inhabitants, of whom 8000 are Brahmins, 
it is esteemed by the Hindoos a sacred city. It is the 
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resort of many pilgrims, and has a great number of tem- 
ples. 

There are many other large and very populous cities. 
Patna, Agra, and Surat have 500,000 inhabitants each. 
Delhi is the residence of the Great Mognl, the nominal 
emperor of Hindostan. Lahore, Cashmere, Arcot, and 
Seringapatam are populous cities, and the centres of man- 
ufacturing districts. 

French Possessions in India. France poi$sesses on the 
coast of Coromandel, Pondicherry, and several small dis- 
tricts on the coast of Malabar, Mahe and Calicut, and in 
Bengal, Chandernagor and its territory. These several 
possessions have a population of 300,000 souls. They 
are all under the government of an Administrator General, 
who resides at Fondicherry. These possessions are 
maintained by the French, for the purposes of commerce, 
which they carry on to a considerable extent. 

Portuguese Hindostan. The Portuguese government poa- 
siesses in India the city and territory of Goa, Daman, and 
Diu. These possessions, with the colonies of Timor and 
Macao, form a general government, which is administered 
by a viceroy, who resides at Goa, and maintains a consider- 
able military establishment. The revenue, which falls short 
of the expenses of administration, amounts to $360,000. 

Danish India. The Danish government possesses the 
town of Serampore, and its dependencies in Bengal and 
Trihquebar, on the coast of the Camatic. With these 
places they carry on a commerce of moderate extent. 

INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 

Boundaries. North by Thibet and China, east by the 
China sea, south by the same sea and the straits of Singa- 
pore and Malacca, which separate it from Sumatra, and 
east by the bay of Bengal and Hindostan. It has an area 
of 800,000 square miles, and embraces the kingdoms of 
Burmab, Siam, and Cochin China, with some, smaller 
states, and the peninsula of Malacca. 

Hivers. The principsil rivets we the Brahmapoutre, 
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the Irawady, the Meinam, and the Cambodia. These are 
all large and navigable rivers. There are many small 
lakes. 

Soil and Climate. The vallies watered by the princi- 
pal rivers are fertile, except that of the Irawady, which is 
marshy. A great par( of the interior country is moun- 
tainous. The soil produces rice, indigo, the sugar cane, 
cotton, and spices. The climate is generally hot, moist, 
and unhealthy. The country is rich in mineral produc- 
tions. Gold, silver, copper, and precious stones are found 
there. 

Inhabitants. The population is estimated to equal 
14,000,000. The inhabitants are in general stout, of a 
darker complexion than the Chinei^e, and lighter than the 
Hindoos. They are cunning, indolent, and servile. They, 
are remarkable for their national vanity, and their con- 
tempt of foreigners. They are of the Buddhist religion, 
and have a great number of priests. The country abounds 
in temples. The system of castes does not prevail among 
them. 

Government. The country is subject to several inde- 
pendent governments, all of which are despotic. The 
sovereigns are regarded as beiqgs. of a superior order to 
other men. They are engaged in frequent wars with one 
another. 

Bu&MAH is bounded north by Thibet and China, east 
by Slam and territories ceded to Great Britain, south by 
the Bay of Bengal, and west by the British territory of 
Aracan, and the native states of Cassay and Assam. It is 
mountainous in the northern parts, and flat and marshy in 
the south. The principal river, which runs the whole 
length of the country, and is navigable for a distance of 
800 miles, is the Irawady. It empties into the Bay of 
Bengal by many moutbs, two of which are navigable for 
large vessels. The other rivers are the Setang, the Sa- 
luen, which forms the eastern boundary, and the KieA- 
dwar, a branch of the Irawady. The soil \$ rich, and 
produces wheat, rice, cotton, and the sugar cane,, but it 
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H is very llule cultivated. The climate is warm, and in the H 

W low country unhealthy. ' V 
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The population does not exceed 4,000,000, though it 
has been formerly estimated much higher. The Bur- 
mese are composed of many distinct tribes. They are 
greatly inferior lo the Hindoos ia civilizalion, and still 
more to the Chioese. They have made litile progress in 
the arts. They manufacture cottons, silks, and cutlery, 
but in a coarse manner. 

The government is a complete despotism. The king: 
is lord of the life and property of all his subjects. He' 
has two councils, one a public, and the olhcr a privy coun- 
cil. The religion is that ol Buddha. Christian mission- 
aries have been permitted to reside in the country, but 
they havo not met with that suc'ceis which was anticipatcil 
from the friendly manner in which they were received. 

Ava h ihe capital. It is situated on the Irawady, 500 
miles from iu monlli, and has 30,000 inliabiianls. Il is 
surrounded by a brick wall fifteen and a half feet in height, 
and len feet thick. The houses are small and poor, but 
there are many temples with tall while or gilded spires, 
which give the ciiy nt a dislr.ncean imposins: appearance. 
Rangoon, on the Irawady, twenty-six miles from its 
moulh, is visited by many foreign ships, is the principal 
place of foreign trade, and has 12,000 inhabiianls. It la 
advantageously situated for ship-building, and many ships 
have been constructed here of the teak wood, which is 
abundant. The other principal towns are Amerapura, 
Prome, and Bassein. 

Burmah was lately involved in a serious war with the 
British East India Company, and on making peace were 
obliged in cede to Great Britain ibe territory of Aracan, 
lying on the west of the kingdom, and ihe territories of Ye, 
Tavoy, Merqui, and part of Mariaban on the souih-easl. 

Aracan is separated from Burmah by a range of moun- 
tains, and is in great part a mouniainous and unproductive 
country. It has about 120,000 inhabitants. 

The other territories ceded by Burmah to Great Britain, 
extend from the Bay of Bengal to the kingdom of Siam 
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on the east. It is an exten^ve and rich country, the cli* ^ 
mate isr mild and beahhj, but it is almost entirely unset- 
tled, having only about 50,000 inhabitants. 

A new British town has been lately founded here, 
called Amherst, which has a good port, and promises to be 
a place of extensive trade. The principal exports of this 
country consist of teak wood. 

SiAM. This kingdom is situated at the south-east of 
Burmah, and is bounded on Hie south by the Gulf of Siam. 
It consists of the wide valley of the river Menam, which 
flows south into the Gulf of Siam, and of mountainous 
countries on each side of this river. It includes also a 
part of the countries of Cambodia and Laos, and a part of 
the peninsula of Malacca. The rivers are the Meinam 
and Cambodia. 

The soil in the valley of Menam is rich, and produces 
rice and sugar in abundance. The other productions are 
pepper, tea, ivory, and hides. It produces the pine apple, 
and other tropical fruits. Among the animals are the 
elephant, tiger, rhinoceros, leopard, and white monkey. 
The hunting of the elephant is a royal monopoly. The 
white elephant, which is sometimes met with is esteemed 
of great vahie. The king and his ministers have a mo- 
nopoly of the trade of the country. Ten or twelve vessels 
aro^ sent every year by the government to China, with the 
productions of the country. Chinese traders are encour- 
aged to resort to Siam. 

The population .is supposed to be about 3,000,000. 
They are of yellow complexion, have black hair, and 
average about five feet and three inches in height. The 
government i^ perfectly despotic. The king maintains a 
considerable military force, and is often at war with the 
king of Burmah. 

Bankok, situated on the Menan river, near the Gulf 
of Siam, is the capital. The king's palace is situated on 
an island two or three miles in length, the whole of which 
is surrounded by high walls and bastions. There are in 
Bankok many splendid temples, among which is the 
Prachada, which is of a spiral foTU\. TVv^ \vwn^'^'?» ^x^ ^^ 
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wood. It 13 a place of considerable foreign commerce, 
Tlie population is cotnpuled lo be about 50,000. The 
oilier principal towns are Chanftbond, a sea-port town, 
and Aymhia, the former capital, on the river Menam. 

The empire of Cochin China. Under this title is 
embraced the couniry lying between Siam on ihe west, 
and the China sea on the east. It consists of part of 
Cambodia, Cochin China proper, and Tonquin. These 
two last named countries are called by ihe natives and by 
the Chinese Annnm. Cochin China is mostly inoiinlain- 
cus; the other two countries are low and flat. It is di- 
vided into three parts, two of which are governed by, 
viceroys. 

The number of inhabitants is computed to be 5,000,000. 
Tonquin is thickly peopled. The government is despotic. 
The sovereign styles himself the king of heaven. The 
prevailing religion is that of Buddha. 

Malacca. The southern extremity of this counti-y is 
called the peninsula of Malacca. The interior Is moun- 
tainous, and covered with forests. These are inhabited 
by leopards, tigers, and rhinoceroses. Among the pro- 
ductions of the couniry are pepper, sandal wood, ivory, 
and tin. The inhabitants, called Malays, are a race of 
men of a marked character, and are similar lo those who 
are found in most of the islands of the East Indies and 
Australia. They are of a tawny complexion, have long 
black hair, large mouth, high cheek hones, and short nose. 
They are subject lo several despotic cliiefs. The princi- 
pal towns are Tronganon, Malacca, aod Jueda. 

In addition to the countries here described, there are 
within the peninsula beyond the Ganges several smaller 
native stales, of small extent, and thinly peopled, of which 
we have very little knowledge. The principal of these arc 
Laos, Cassay, and Asssin, occupying mountainous regions 
in ibe interior of the peninsula. 
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EAST INDU ISLANDS. 

These Islands lie in the Indian ocean, south of the Bay 
of Bengal and the China sea. Several of theni are of 
very great extent, they abound in some of the richest 
vegetable prodyctio^s, aad are thickly peopled. 
* They are classed in several distinct groups, of wbich 
the principal are, 1. Borneo, and the small islands adja- 
cent ; 2. the Sunda isles, including Sumatra, Java, 
Banca, and Timor ; 3. the Philippine islands ; 4. the 
Celebes ; 5. the Moluccas, or Spice islands ; and 6. 
Ceylon. 

BoBKEO. This island is situated directly under the 
equator, and is the largest island, with the exception of 
New Holland, on the globe. It has an area of 300,000 
square miles. The interior of it is very little known. It 
IS in great part mountainous, and the climate is in conse- 
quence more temperate than from its situation under the 
equator might be expected. 

It produces the camphor tree, rice, pepper, sago, 
pimento, cloves, cotton, 8cc. Gold is found in consider- 
able quantities, and the mines are worked by the Chinese. 
Diamonds are also fbund there. Among its animals are 
the Ourang Outang, tiger, panther, elephant, horse, &c. 
The natives cultivate the earth very little. They hunt and . 
fish, and bring to market the natural productions of the 
soil. The Malays, Javanese, and Arabs, who are settled 
there, devote themselves more fo the labors of cultivation. 

The population is estimated to be about 3,000,000. 
The natives of the interior are called Biajoos. They are 
fairer than the Malays, are tall and stout, and fierce and 
sanguinary in their character. The island is divided inta 
a great number of states, and the sovereigns are called 
Rajahs, or if Mahomedans, Sultans. The principal are 
the kingdoms of Banjemassin, Sucadana, Sambas, and 
Borneo. The trade of the island is carried on principally 
by the princes, with the Chinese, Dutch, and Malays. 

Sunda Islands. Sumatra^ the Iqx%<&^ ^^ ^^ ^\^^^ 
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islands is more than a thousand miles in length, and eon- » 
tains an area of 180,000 miles. A chain of mountains, 
some of which are of great height, runs through its whole 
length. Some of the ' mountains are volcanic. Mount 
Ophir is 14,000 feet in height. The maritime parts are 
low and marshy. 

The climate, though not remarkably hot, is unhealthy. 
Gold is found in small quantities. Among the vegetable 
productions are rice, coffee, cocoa, sago, the. bread fruit, 
though not of the best species, pine apples, and other 
tropical fruits. It also produces pepper, the camphor 
tree, and cassia. 

This island, with the exception of a number of small 
trading settlements formed by Europeans, is divided 
between a great number of native tribes, who are governed 
by their own princes. There are three general divisions; 
called Batta, MenangkaboO, and Kampang. In the first 
of these divisions is the kingdom of Acheen, in the seqond 
the suhan of Menangkaboo reigns, and in the last is the 
kingdom of Palembang. 

The numtijer of inhabitants i^ not known with any cer- . 
tainty. They are computed to be about 3,000,000. 
•They possess very few of the arts of civilized life. They 
are generally of the Mahomedan religion. The principal 
towns are Acheen, Palembang, and Padang. The two 
latter are Dutch settlements. Bencoolen is a British set- 
tlement. 

Banca is an island which lies east of Sumatra, 130 
miles in length. It is principally remarkable for its mines 
of tin. These are worked by the Chinese, of whom there 
are computed to be 10,000 settled on the island. This 
island is under the dominion of the king of Palembang. ^ 

Singapore is a small island 100 miles in circumfer- 
ence, in the neighborhood of Sumatra, but nearer the 
southern extremity of Malacca, on which an English set- 
tlement has lately been made. The soil is light and poor, 
but produces the tropical fruits. The climate is remark- 
ably healthy, in consequence of the dryness of the soiU 
md its exposure to the sea breei^^s. \\ \% \wx ^ ^^'^^'^ 
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and a hslf north of ihe equator, and there is coQsequently ' 
little change of season, but a perpetual succession of 
flowers and fruits. 

The town of Singapore was first founded in the year 
1819, after the restoration of the island of Java to the 
Dutch, and it has aheady become a place of great trade, 
with a population of 15,000 inhabllanis, of whom ihre^ 4 
quarters are males. The annual imports amount to six J 
or seven million pounds sierhn^, and the exports are of] 
near the same amount. It is united under the same gov- f 
ernment with the settlements of Malacca and Penang, 
under a British governor. 

Java, next to Sumatra, from which it is separated by 
the strait of Sunda, is tlie largest of the Snnda islands. It 
is 650 miles in length, and has an area of 50,000 square 
miles. The northern coast is flat and marshy, the south- 
ern is lined with high perpendicul.-ir rocks. 

The seasons are the dry and ilie wet. The eastern 
monsoon, or the dry season, begins in May and ends in 
September ; the western monsoon, or rainy season, begins 
in November. The months of April and May are vari- 
able. Storms are frequent, but are rarely dangerous. 

The heat is variable. The sea breezes refresh the air. 
At Batavia it is hot, but in the interior it is more mild, and 
on the mountains it is cold. Earthquakes are sometimes 
felt, but except in one instance, when 4000 persons were 
destroyed, they have not been dangerous. The climate, 
with the exception of Batavia and Bantam, is not so un- 
healthy as it has been represented. In the rest of the 
island the inhabitants enjoy good health, and live to aa 
advanced age. 

The soil is of great fertility. Ii produces alt the v 
tables of tropical climates. All the productionsof Europe 
will grow on the mountains, but in the plains they perish. 
The vine succeeds well. The principal articles of export 
are sugar, coffee, rice, pepper, spices, and indigo. 

Inhabitaaii. The popglaiion is about 5,000,000. 
They are mostly natives, and are a distinct varieiy of the 
Mahys. There are a few Europeans, and more Chinese. 
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"The natives are of the Mahomedan religion, but are not ' 
strict in observing its ceremonies. They have made little 
advance in the manufacturing arts, but are more skilled in 
agriculture. 

They are, however, indolent, and the country is in a 
low state of improvement. They live in huts of bamboo, 
disposed in villages, surrounded by cocoa-nut trees, and 
enclosed with a hedge of bamboo. The ruins of ancient 
towns, and remains of vast'edifices, show that in former 
times Java had reached a state of civilization far above its 
present condition. 

Government, Three-fourths of the inhabitants are 
under the immediate government of the Dutch colony,, 
which resides at Batavia. The Dutch possessions are di- 
vided into seventeen provinces. The natives- have been 
for several years past in a state of insurrection, which the 
government have found it very difficult to suppress. The 
south-eastern part of the island, to the extent of -about a 
quarter part, is still under the government of two native 
princes, one of whom has the title of Sultan* 

Towns* Batavia is the capital of Java. It is a large 
and rich city, of 175,000 inhabitants. It has i good har- 
bor, is situated on low ground, like the cities of Holland, 
and each street has a canal. The public buildings are 
mostly old, heavy, and in bad taste. It is a place of very 
great trade. The environs are handsome, and are filled ^ 
with countr}^-seats. 

The other principal towns of Java are Samarang, Cher- 
ibon, Palambang, Bantam, and Surabaya. 

Madura and Bailli are small, fertile, and thickly peopled 
islands, near Java. The inhabitants of each have their 
own distinct language. In the latter the Hindoo religion 
prevails, it being the only island in these seas where it is 
maintained. 

Timor, situated east of Java, is a fertile and productive 
island, 200 miles in length. Both the Dutch and Portu- 
guese have,settrements qpon it, and share its trade. 

3. Philippine Islands. These islands are subject 
to the crown of Spain, and are situated xti \\\% Okvw^^ ^^^^ 
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north-east of Borneo. The number of islands is 'said to 
exceed a thousand, but the principal are Luzon, Minda- 
nao, Samar, and Panay.' 

They are traversed by very high mountains, many of 
which are volcanic. Mayon, in the island of Luzon, is in 
the form of a sugar loaf, and it continually emits flame or 
smoke and volcanic sand. The climate, is moist, the soil 
rich, and the islands are clothed with perpetual verdure. 

From June to September westerly winds prevail, and in 
the westerly parts of the islands the weather is tempest- 
uous, and the country is inundated with rain. During 
this period the easterly parts enjoy fine weather. But in 
October, and the succeeding months northerly and east- 
erly winds prevail, and the westerly parts enjoy pleasant 
weather, while the opposite partd^are subject to violent and 
continued storms. 

The principal productions of these islands are the sugar- 
cane, cacao, the cinnamon-tree, orangetrec?, banana, pine- 
apple, ginger, pepper, and cassia. 

The number of inhabitants is about 2,000,000^ consist- 
ing of Spaniards and their descendants, Chinese^ and 
natives. Of the latter a part are still independent, but tha 
greater part have submitted to the Spanish, and p&y a 
capitation tax, and have embraced Christianity. 

. It is under the administration of a governor appointed 
by the king of Spain, who has under bis command a con- 
siderable garrison of Spanish troops. 

The principal town is Manilla, a place of extensive 
commerce, and of 40,000 inhabitants. The streets are \ 
handsome, and the inhabitants live a life of ease, luxury, 
and gaiety. The suburbs of the town are inhabited by 
Chinese, and other foreigners. 

The island of Mindanao, with the exception of the town 
of Sambuang, in which there is a Spanish garrison, is 
under the government of native princes, called sultans, or 
rajahs. The most powerful of these is the sultan of Min- 
danao. They are savage people, generally engagecl in 
war with one another, or in piratical adventures at sea. 

The island of Sooloo is remarkable for its pearl-fishery. 
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At certain seasons the sea is so calm that objects may be 
discerned in it to the depth of forty or fifty feet. At these 
seasons the diving for pearls is carried on^ by the natives 
of Sooloo, in which they are expert. 

4. Celebes. This island lies east of Borneo-, and 
south of the Philippines. It -has an extent of 90,000 
square miles. It is of irregular form, mountainous and 
rocky, and intersected with bays. In several of the moun- 
tains there are volcanoes in a state of activity. 

The coasts are verdant, and the soil very productive. 
Some of the most poisonous of known vegetables grow in 
this island. The famous Upas, the existence of which in 
Java has given rise to some remarkable fables, grows also 
here. 

Here also are found the clove and nutmeg-trees, the 
«bony and sandal-tree, the sago-tree, and bread-fruit. 
Rice and cotton are abundant. Among the animals are 
the elephant and tiger, monkeys in great numbers and of 
every variety, and a large species of serpent. 

The native inhabitants of this island are numerous, and 
they are subject to their own chiefs. The two principal 
states are those of Boni and Macassar* The Dutch pos- 
sess several fortified towns in different parts of the island, 
of which Macassar is the principal. 

6. The Molucca, or Spice Islands. There are a 
cluster of islands situated at the eastward of Celebes, of 
considerable extent, of irregular form, and mountainous. 
Many of the mountains are active volcanoes, and earth- 
quakes are frequent. 

They produce the sago tree, the bread fruit tree, the 
cocoa, and all the fruit trees of Indi^. They produce also 
the clove tree, which grows to the height of forty or fifty 
feet. It flourishes best in the small islands. Here also 
grows the nutmeg tree. It has some resemblance to the 
pear tree, and the fruit when ripe resembles the peach. 

The. largest of the islands are Gilolo, and Ceram. The 
native inhabitants live in a savage' state. Before the 
islands were visited by foreigners, the natives attached no 
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value to liie rich spices whicii are now dispersed 
cles of commerce ihrougliout ihe world. 

The Du(ch have setilements in these islands, and claim 
n monopoly of the trade. The principal town is Am- 
boyna, In ihe island cf Ihe same name. It has regular 
streets, and canals and bridges after the manner of a 
Dutch city. It is protected by a strong citadel, and has 
45,000 inhabitants. It is the residence of the gorernor, 
and next to Baiavia is the most important town in this part 
of the world. 

6. Cetlon. This island is situated in the Bay of 
Bengal, ai a distance of near a hundred miles from the 
southern extremity of the peninsula of Hindostan. It has 
an extent of about 30,000 square miles. In the southern 
parts it is mountainous, and the mouninins are generally 
steep. In the north there are extensive plains. 

The temperature of the climate is moderated by sea 
breezes, but in the interior it is hot and unhealthy. The 
north-western part of the island is entirely barren. On 
Ihe Eouih-western coast it is very fertile and well cultivated. 
Here are found plantations of ihe cinnamon tree. Rice 
and hem)! of an excellent quality are raised here. Two 
crops of rice are raised in a year. The interior, and 
a great part of the eastern coast, making seven-eighths of 
the whole island, are covered with thick forests. Tin, 
lead, and iron are found in a'bundance. Precious stones 
are also found here, and the pearl fishery is -prosecuted 
with success on a pari of the coast. 

The most remarkable animal is the elephant, which in 
strength and docility is superior to the elephant of any 
other country. Reptiles and serpents are numerous and 
dangerous, and the rivers are infested with enormous 
crocodiles. 

The population of the island is eslimaled to be 1 ,300,000. 
The inhabitants of the south-west const are called Cinga- 
lese, and those of the interior Candians. Like ihe Hin- 
doos they are divided into castes. They cultivate the 
soil, are acquainted with many of the arts, and most 
orUieinknow how to read and write. They are of the 
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Buddist religion. The Cingalese many years ago sub- 
mitted to the Dutch, and on a transfer of the colony be- 
came subject to the English. The king of Candy was 
reduced to subjection by the English in 1819. The gov- 
ernment of the king of Candy ^ns^ a pure despotism. 
Christianit]^ has been introduced among a portion of the; 
natives by English and American missionaries, who now 
reside in several parts of the island. 

Candy, the late capital of the king of Candy, is situated 
in an extensive valley near the centre of the island. The 
principal buildings are the ancient palace of the king, and 
the temples of Buddha, and of other deities. The tem- 
ple of Buddha is ornamented in a very rich and splendid 
manner. • 

Colombo, on the western, coast, is the principal town, 
and the seat of the British colonial government. It has 
50,000 inhabitants. Trincomalej on the eastern coast, is 
a considerable town, with a good harbour. 

Besides the islands already described, situated in the . 
East India seas,.yiere are several small clusters, bearing 
difl^rent names, and inhabited by different native tribes. 
The Andaman islands are situated south-west of the coast 
of Birmai^ The Great Andaman is 140 miles in length. 
It is covered with extensive forests, in which are found the 
ebony and bread fruit trees. The inhabitants are negroes . 
and are extremely savage and ferocious. 

The Nicobar islands are situated opposite to the Ma- 
lacca codst, south of the Andaman. They produce the 
cocoa tree, yams, and sweet potatoes. The eatable bird's 
nests, which constitute an, article of export to China are 
found here, as well as in several of the neighboring islands. 

The Maldives are situated in the Indian ocean, west of 
Ceylon. They are smali^ low,, and very numerqus. The 
Lac^dives are situated farther north, opposite to the coast 
of Hindostan. The principal trade of these islands is in 
cocoa nuts and fish. 

27* 
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AFRICA. 

Boundarus, Africa is bounded oa the north by the 
Mediterranean sea, east by the Red sea and Indian oceany 
south by the Indian ocean, and west by the Atlantic. It 
is 5000 miles long from north to south, and 4600 miles 
broad, from east to west, and embraces an extent of 
13,500,000 square miles. 

Rivers. Africa has very few rivers, and no inland 
seas. The principal rivers are the Nile, in the north-east, 
the Niaer or Joliba in the. interior, of which the outlet is 
not known, the Senegal and Gambia in the west, the . 
Congo on the i^outh west, and the Cuama in the south-east.. 
All these except the Nile are rivers of moderate size. 

Mountains. The principal ranges of mountains in 
Africa are the Atlas, extending along the northern part, 
near the coast of the Mediterranean ; the Lupata, which 
is little known, but is supposed to extend along the south- 
eastern coast from near the straits of Ba|)elmandeb, to the 
Cape of Good Hope ; the Mountains ofthe Moon, which 
extend westerly from the straits of Babelmandeb, nearly 
across the continent ; and the Kong mountains north of 
the Gulf of Guinea. None of tliese mountains are equal in 
height to the great mountain ranges of Asia and South 
America. 

Climate. Much the greater portion of Africa is situ- 
ated Vithin the torrid zone, and no part of it is, more than 
thirty-six degrees from the equator. It has not the ad- 
vantage of vast ranges of snow clad mountains to "cool 
the heated atmosphere. The climate is therefore hot in 
almost every part of Africa through the year, though it is 
in some parts, at particular seasons moderated by the sea- 
breezes and the annual rains. 

Soil. Very large tracts of this continent consist of 
sandy and barren deserts, entirely destitute of moisture or 
vegetation. On the banks of rivers there is generally a 
fertile soil, and frequently in the midst of desert^ sp'rings 
of water burst out, and are surrounded by .fertile spots of 
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earth called o^ses. The banks of the Nile, and part of the 
coast of the Mediterranean are remarkable for their fertility. 

Animals. The African lion, which ranges from Mount 
Atlas to the southern shores of the continent, is the most 
majestic animal of hi^ species. The elephant and rhino- 
ceros of Africa are of inferior size to those of Asia. The 
giraflb is a large, singularly formed,, and majestic animal, 
iound nowhere but in Africa. The hippopotamus is 
found on both coasts of southern Africa, and in some parts 
of the north. Besides these animals are the leopard, 
camel, and hyena, and among the birds the flamingo, and 
the ostrich. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is not known 
with any certainty, but they are computed to be about 
38,000,000. They are of several distinct races, in each 
of which there are several varieties. 

These are, 1. the Copts in Egypt, the Nubians and 
Abyssinians ; 2. the Moors in the north part of the conti- 
nent, including the principal inhabitants of Barbary. They 
are generally well formed, and of an agreeable physigg- 
nomy, but of dark complexion ; 3. the negroes, who oc- , 
cupy the centre and western coast, from Senegal to Cape 
Negro ; 4. the Hottentots who inhabit the country from 
Cape Negro to near the Cape of Good Hope ; and 6. the 
Cafires, who occupy the whole south-eastern coast. 

They have made very little advances in civilization, and 
the three last classes must be ranked with the most degra- 
ded portions of the human race. The prevailing religions 
are Mahomedanism and Fetichism, or a belief in deities 
existing in rocks, trees, monkeys, and pieces of wood. 

Languages. There are from 100 to 150 different lan- 
guages, so entirely distinct as to have but few features of 
mutual resemblance. Most of these languages are poor 
and barren, spoken only by ignorant men. The Arabic 
is the only written language in use. 

Pursuits. The industry and arts of the Africans extend 
only to procuring the most indispensable articles of life. * 
Their commerce consists in the exchange of the natural 
productions of the country, gold dust, gums, ostrich feaih- 
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ers, dephants' teeth, and slaves, for fire arms, powder^ 
lead, some articles of clothing, and strong liquors. 

Divisions, ^frica is divided into a great number of 
petty kingdoms and. states, which may be classed under 
the foIlQwing general heads : 

In^orihem Africa, 

Egypt, with Nubia and Sennaar, 
Abyssinia-, with Ajan and Adel, 
. The Barbary States, 
Senegambia, 
Upper Guinea, including the Gold, Grain, and Ivory 

Coasts, 
Nigritia, including Bambarra, Tin^buctoo, Houssa, Bor- 
nou, and Begharmi. 

hi Southern Africa, 

Lower Guinea, including Loango, Congo, Angola, and 

Benguela. 
The Hottentot Country, 
The Cape of Good Hope, 
The South-eastern Coast. 
African Islands* ' 

EGYPT. 

Boundaries* North by the Mediterranean sea, east by 
Asiatic Turkey and the Red sea, south by Nubia, and west 
by the deserts of Lybia and Barca. It has an extent of 
100,000 square miles. It is divided into 1. Lower 
Egypt^ sometimes called the Delta, because it is princi- 
pally included within the mouths of the Nile, which are in 
the form of the Greek Delta ; 2. Middle Egypt ; and 3. 
Upper Egypt. The whole country above the Delta is^ 
sometimes designated by the name of Upper Egypt. 

River. The only river of Egypt is the Nile. It is of 
great length, and has its sources^ in Abyssinia and other 
mountainous countries within the torrid zone. These coun- 
tries are in the months of June, July and August, visited by 
heavy and long continued rains, by which the waters <^C vh& 
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Nile are very much increased, and overflow tlieir banks, 
covering a great portion of the flat country of Egypt with 
water. 

When the water subsides, it leaves the ground covered 
A?ith a thick coat of mud or slime, which enriches the soil^ 
and renders it extremely productive. Whenever this in- 
undation fails, as it sometimes does, the failure of the crop 
produces famine in Egypt. In some other seasons, an ex- 
cessive flood occasions very extensive damage. 

Canals. The country abounds in canals, part of which 
were made for the purposes of navigation, and part for 
the purpose of conveying the waters of the Nile over more 
extensive tracts of country. 

Climate. The climatei is hot, the air generally serene, 
and it seldom rains. In our winter months the fields are 
clothed with the most beautiful verdure. In the early part 
of summer, they are either dry and parched, or covered 
with water. In the spring there is commonly a south- 
western wind, blowing from the desert, sometimes for more 
than a month in succession, during which the heat is 
extremely oppressive. The plague frequently prevails in 
Egypt, and also an opthalmia, or violent disease of the eyes* 

Productions. The principal productions of Egypt, are 
wheat, barley, tobacco and cotton. Where the land is 
overflowed by the inundations of the Nile, the crops are 
raised with very little labor. In other parts, crops are pro- 
duced by means of artificial irrigation, particularly in Up- 
per Egypt, where the banks of the river are high, and it is 
necessary to raise the water by artificial means, and to dis- 
tribute it by canals. 

Animals. The crocodile and the hippopotamus, the 
ancient inhabitants of the Nile, are banished from Lower 
Egypt, but are still found in Upper Egypt. The lion is 
rarely met with. Camels, asses and mules, are the ani- 
mals in most common use. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is about 
2,500,000. Within the last 25 years the governraent has 
been more steady, the arts have been more cultivated, than 
for many hundred years, and in consequence there has 
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been a considerable increase of population. There are 
many classes of inhabitants very different from one another, 
and rarely intermixing by marriage. The first are the 
Turks, who are conquerors of the country, hold all the 
high offices, and are a sort of nobility. The Copts are the 
original and most ancient race. They are an intelligent 
and industrious people, and compose nearly a tenth part of 
the inhabitants. The Arabs are of two classes ; those who 
inhabit the deserts on the east and west, wander with their 
flocks, live in tents, and are called Bedouins; and the Fel- 
lahs, who in general form the peasantry of the country, are 
attached to the soil, and perform the agricultural lalK)ur. 
These live under their own sheiks, but are oppressed by 
the Turks, and are robbed of the chief fruits of their la- 
bor. There are besides many Jews, Greeks, Arminians 
and Franks. 

Another class of men, called Mamelukes, have until 
lately acted an important part in the history of the coun- 
try. They were a sort of Janissaries, or a corps of sol- 
diers, to which their own children were not admitted, but 
which was perpetuated by the purchase of slaves, by the 
Mameluke chiefs. These slaves were generally bought 
when young from Georgia, Circassia, and other for- 
eign countries, and after receiving a military educa- 
tion, yr^re admitted into the corps. They often mo- 
nopolized the high offices, and kept the »ther classes un-^ 
der subjection, one of their number being generally ap- 
pointed by the Sultan, to the office of Pacha. ' 
The present viceroy has exterminated this corps. In the 
^ year 1811, nearly five hundred of them, including the princi- 
pal officers, were conducted in a public procession, on horse- 
back, preceded and followed by the rest of the army, into 
the citadel at Cairo, and when enclosed between two walls, 
the doors, on a given signal, were shut, and by order of 
the pacha, they were fired upon from the walls and houses, 
and every man was killed. Those who survived this 
slaughter, were subsequently exterminated. 

Government, The government is despotic, and is lo 
the bands of Mahomed Ali, a pacha or viceroy of thft ^voiA. 
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Sultan of Turkey. He ackoowledges bis subjecuoD to tUe 
Porle, pays an annual tribute, and assists occasioDally with 
his fleet and army in the wars of Turkey. It has been 
supposed, at times, that he meditated rendering himselfia-! 
dependent of the Sultan, and at other times, that the Sul- 
tan was desirous of deposing him. 

The Pachu lias gained great credit, by the vigour of his 
administration,, the improvements he has introduced in the 
army and navy, in the arts and agriculture, but he is des- 
potic and cruel in his character, and bis improvements have 
served rather to increase bis own power and resources, 
than to meliorate the condition, and promote the happiness 
of his people. 

Religion. The religion of the government, and of the 
most numerous classes of people. Is Mahomedan. The 
Copts, Creeks, and Armenians, are Christians. 

Commerce. A considerable commerce Is carried on 
ihrougli the port of Alexandria, which is visited by ships 
from all the European countries, and has an Intimate com- 
mercial intercourse with Constapllnople and Smyrna. The 
Pacha has lately Introduced into Egypt, the culture of cot- 
ton, which Is shipped by him to France and England, for 
sale on IiIs own account. The cotton is of a very good 
quality. 

Towiu. Cairo is the capital of Egypt, the second city 
in the Turkish Empire, and the largest city in Africa. It 
is situated at a little distance from the Nile, on its eastern 
bank, 120 miles from the sea. There are two small towns 
on ibe river, which serve as porta. It is a rich and splen- 
did city, surrounded by a sione wall, which is surmount- 
ed by battlements. But the streets are narrow and irreg- 
ular, and the houses poor. Among the remarkable objects 
are the caslle, the mosques, (of which there are more than 
400, some of them very large and highly ornamented,) 
bridges, cisterns, and schools. The grandees and sheiks 
hare large country seals, and gardens in the vicinity. The 
number of inhabitants is 250,000. It is a great resort of 
traders in caravans from the distant parts of Africa, from 
Syria and Arabia. 
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Alexandria is an important seaport town, at the western 
mouth of the. Nile, and a place of extensive foreign trade, 
with 20,000 inhabitants. Damietta is also a seaport town, 
on one of the eastern mouths of the Nile, of 40,000 inhab- 
itants. Rosetta, near Alexandria^ on the Nile, has 12,000 
inhabitants. Suez and Cosseir are towns on the Red Sea, 
and Gyzeh on the Nile, above Cairo. 

Antiquities. There are in Egypt many wonderful re- 
mains of ancient art. Among the most remarkabfe are the 
pyramids. The three largest of these are situated on a 
plain west of the town of Gyzeh. The largest is 477 feet 
high, is 720 feet in diameter at the base, and is built of 
large hewil stones. The second in size is of nearly equal 
dimensions. Passages have been discovered, leading to 
large vaults, and empty chambers, in the interior of these 
immense structures. In one of these chambers, was found 
a large sarcophagus of granite. The purpose for which 
they were built is unknown. 

Near one of the pyramids is a statue of an immense 
monster, 125 feet in length, cut in a rock, called the 
sphynx. At Denderab are found the remains of three 
splendid ancient temples. Near Alexandria, and on the 
site of the ancient city, stands a celebrated obelisk, called 
Cleopatra's J^ttdU^ and a column, 88 feet high, called 
Pompey*8 Pillar. Many other remains of ancient works 
of art, of very great interest, have been found in various 
parts of Egypt. 

Mummies. A great number of subterraneous tombs have 
been discovered, containing human bodies in the form of 
mummies. The bodies are in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion, the skin is dried, and they are wrapped m many folds 
of linen, of different degrees of fineness, and placed in 
wooden cases, shaped like the human body. Some of them 
have one or two interior cases of wood, which are covered 
with hieroglyphics. 

Dependent Countries. The present pacha of Egypt has 
reduced to subjection, and annexed to his government the 
countries of Nubia, Sennaar and Darfour. This subjec- 
tion, however, is very limited, and amounts to UuU vci^\^ 
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ihan an acknowledgment of the supremacy of i 
Sollan, and his representative, the pacha of Egypt. 

Nubia. This country lies on Ibe south of Egypt, and 
extends from the Lybian desert on the west, to the Red 
sea on the east. The river Nile flows through it. The 
climate is excessively hoi, the ihermometBr sometimes rising 
to 119 degrees. The highlands consist entirely of deserts, 
covered with burning sands. On the east of the Nile, is 
the desert of Nubia, and on ihe west, that of Bahioods. 
Along (he Nile, and in the southern part of the country, 
where (his river receives some tributary branches, there are 
small tracts of fertile country. 

Dangola is the capita!. In the neighborhood of this 
town, and of Sokoth, Kourat and Berber, the country is 
cultitatod. The doiira, beans, and dales, are the princi- 
pal vegetables raised, and the chief food of the inhabitants. 
There is a chief in each province, called Malek, who is an 
absolute master over his subjects. I 

St^NNAAR. This country lies south of Nubia. It Is a *' 
mnch more fertile country, better cultivated, and more 
thickly peopled. Il produces indinn corn, tobacco, lemons, 
and other fruits. The inhabitants raise caiile and sheep. 
It is watered by the Nile and its branches, the principal of 
which is the Bahr al Abiad or White river, a large river 
which comes from a great distance at the west. 

The capital is Sennaar, a town of 16,000 inhabitants. 
The bouses are low, and badly built. Il has a single 
mosque, and a palace belonging to (he king. The princi- 
pal food is bread made from Indian meal, the flesh of cat- 
tle and goals, and milk. They trade with Egypt, by means 
of caravans, In slaves, gum and ostrich leathers. 

Dabfour. This country is siluaied west of Sennaar, 
and south of Nubia, It is more thickly peopled than either 
of Ihe last named countries. It maintains a direct com- 
merce, by means of caravans, with Egypt. These cara- 
vans bring to Egypt, slaves, gum, and ivory. They take 
in payment Spanish dollars, which are worn as ornaments 
by the women of Darfour, and merchandize. 
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Tiie government is monarchical. The king is regarded 
as the absolute owner of the soil, and his subjects pay him 
an annual rent of a tenth part of the produce. He has a 
large army« consisting of his , subjects, whom he orders into 
his service at pleasure. He every year makes war on the 
people of the neighboring countries, for the purpose of ob- 
taining slaves. He has acknowledged his subjection to the 
pachiai of Egypt, as the viceroy of the grand sultan. The 
inhabitants are mahomedans. The number of inhabitants 
of these countries is unknown. 

ABYSSINIA. 

This country is bounded on the north by Sennaar, and 
extends to the sources of the Nile on the south. It is a 
bigli table land, interspersed with mountains, and in con- 
sequence, although it is very near the equator, the tem- 
perature of the climate is much more moderate than that ' 
of Nubia and Egypt. In these mountains rise several riv- 
ers, which flow into the Nile. From June tolSeptember 
is a rainy season, and the storms are often attended with 
violent wind and thunder. Through the rest of the year 
the weather is pleasaat. 

Among the animals of the country, are cattle in abun- 
dance, the two-horned rhinoceros, the giraffe, and the ze- 
bra. The crocodile and the hippopotamus, are found in 
great numbers in the rivers. 

The Abyssinians are of a handsome form, have long 
hair, and features resembling those of Europeans, but are 
of an olive complexion. They profess a religion which is 
a very corrupted form of Christianity. It seems to have 
had very little influence in softening their character, and 
introducing civilization. The government is monarchical 
and despotic. The king maintains a large army, and is 
often engaged in war. When victorious, they treat iheir 
enemies with cruelty, and mutilate their dead bodies. 

There are a number of provinces or kingdoms, which 
are under separate governors, but most of them acknowl- 
edge allegiance to a common sovereign. Ov\^ ^^ \kNR«^ \^ 
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(he kingdom of Tigre, of which [he city of Axum is the 
capital. The providce of Dembea is one of the most fer- 
tile, and in it is the city of Gondar, the capital of Abyssi- 
nia. It is said to contain a hundred christian churches. 
It contains also the king's palace, which resembles a Goth- 
ic fort. In the province of Amhara is ihe slate prison of 
Geshen, in which the princes of the royal family are con- 
fined, (o prevent their disturbing the public tranquillity. 

On the borilers of Abyssinia are several savage nations, 
who are frequently at war with the Abyssinians, and have 
subjugated some of ilie provinces. Among these are the 
Gallas, They are distinguished from the negroes by their 
low statue, and iheir long hair. They are a cruel people, 
who delight in putting their vanquished enemies to the 
sword, and in smearing their faces with ilieir blood. 

The Shangallas have faces like apes. They go quite 
naked, and live on locusts, and the flesh of wild animals. , 
There are several other nations equally savage. ] 

Habesh. The maritime parts of Nubia, Sennaar and 
Abyssinia, are sometimes described as forming a distinct 
country, called Habesh, or New Arabia. It is a very ex- 
tensive tract of country, inhabited by savage tribes, living 
in part in caverns of the rocks, and subsisting by fishing, 
or upon their flocks of goats. They are subject to their 
local chiefs, and live a most wretched life. 

Adel, South and east of Abyssinia, and extending to 
Cape Gardafuy, and the Indian ocean, is the kingdom of 
Adel. That part which borders on the ocean, is called 
the coast of Ajan. It is an uncuhivated, and much of it a 
desert country. It produces the coffee-plant, and a num- 
ber of aromatic vegetables. The sheep of this country are 
covered with hair instead of woo!. 

The sovereign bears the title of Iraan. His capital ts 
called Auca Gurel. The inhabitants are of an olive corn- , 
plexion, and have long hair. 
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THE BARBARY STATES. 

Boundaries. The country called Barbary, from the 
Berbers, who are its most ancient class of inhabitants, is 
bounded- north by the Mediterranean sea, east by Egypt, 
south by the great desert of Sahara, and west by the Atlan- 
tic ocean. It is nominally subject to the Empire of Turkey. 

Mountains. A range of mountains, called the Moun- 
tains of Atlas, extends the whole length of this country, at 
no great distance from the Mediterranean. In most parts . 
there are several ranges, which successively increase in 
elevation as they are more distant from the sea. The 
highest peaks are steep and inaccessible, and covered with 
perpetual snow. It is supposed by some that the Mount 
Atlas of the Phenicians, and tt>at described by Homer and 
Heriod, was the Peak of Teneriffe, and by others, that 
these descriptions apply to the mountains now known by 
the same name. 

Rivers. There are no large rivers. The country is in 
general well watered, and there are many small streams 
flowing into the Mediterranean. 

Soil and Climate. The soil of the tract of country be- 
tweenuhe mountains and the sea, is in general fertile, and 
produces grain and rich fruits in abundance. There are 
occasional sandy and barren tracts. The climate is in 
some seasons of the year, for short periods, hot and op- 
pressive, but it is in general pleasant. 

Animals. The most valuable animal of this country is 
the camel. They are remarkably fitted for traversing the 
desert, from their great swiftness, and their ability to ab- 
stain a long time from food and water. They have been 
knQwn to travel 1000 miles in seven successive days. 
Among the wild animals, are the panther, the lion, the » 
African bear, and the hyaena ; the ostrich, the largest of 
birds, is also found here. 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants are jof several classes. 
The most numerous class in the cities and most cuhivated 
parts of the country, are Moors. T\\^^ ^\^ ^Jck^ ^^vi.^\A- 
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ants of die ancient Mauritanians and Numidians, mixed 
with many other nations. They are of a lighter complex- 
ion than the Arabs. They are Mahomedans, of the fanat- 
ical sect called Malelci. Another class are the nomade 
Arabs. Tbey are of an olive complexion. They live in 
.tents, and are subject to their own sheiks, who in their turn 
are subject to the government under which they live. The 
Berbers are supposed to be the indigenous inhabitants of 
northern Africa. They are of four distinct nations, the 
Amazirghs, the Cabyis, the Tibboos, and the Tuariks. 
They cultivate the soil, and raise grain and fruits, but pos- 
sess few of the arts of civilized life. They are Mahome- 
d^ns, and violent fanatics, and they sometimes shed the 
blood of Jews and Christians. Besides these nations there 
are smaller numbers of Turks and Jews. 

Tripoli. This counlrj', including the kingdom of 
Barca, borders on that part of the Mediterranean which ex- 
tends farthest to the south, and is bounded on the east 
by Egypt, and on the west by Tunis. It is supposed to 
contain about 1,000,000 of inhabitants. The climate is 
more unpleasant than in either of the other Barbary States. 
From May to October, there is no rain. The soil is tolera- 
bly fertile, producing dates, oranges^ almonds and other 
fruits. 

Tripoli, the capital, is a town of 15,000 inhabitants. It 
is surrounded by a wall, and is defended by a fort. It has 
a convCi^ietk hQrbor, and has some foreign trade. The 
exports are gold dust, ostrich feathers, senna and wax. It 
is a point from which many caravans depart for the inle- 
"rior of Africa, with various kinds of merchandize, and 
through which many caravans pass on their pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

The government is despotic, and the sovereign, who has 
the title of Pacha, or Bey, is hereditary. He is more de- 
pendent on the Sublime Porte than the other Barbary 
princes. He has a number of small vessels of war. 

The Ijjingdom of Barca, which lies between Tripoli and 
Egypt, and is mostly a desert, is governed by two Beys, 
who are appointed by the P^eV\^ ot Tt\^oU, Oae of these 
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resides at Derne, and the other at Bengazi. The country 
is but little cukivated, and there are but few inhabitants. 

Fezzan is an inland country, bordering on Tripoli on 
the north, and extending over a wide territory, mostly 
covered with sand. There is no river or stream worthy of 
notice, but there are a few springs which nourish vegetar 
tion, and give life to a few scattered inhabitants. 

The whole population is supposed to be about 60,000* 
They are govermed by a Sultan, who is tributary to the 
Bey of Tripoli. The capital town is Mourzouk. The 
heat in the time of a south wind, is almost insupportable. 
The country south and east of Fezzan is occupied by the 
Tibboos, a Berber nation. 

Tunis occupies the next space on the Mediterranean 
coast. It is bounded east by the Mediterranean and Tri- 
poli, and west by Algiers. It embraces some fertile tracts 
of country, which produce olives, and other valuable fruits. 
The principal river is the Mejeda. 

The chief town is Tunis. It is a large city, situated on 
a good harbor, surrounded by a wall, and contains 100,000 
inhabitants. It has manufactories of velvets, silks, and 
cloths. It carries on a considerable trade with France. 
The principal exports are gold-dust, lead, oils, and moroc- 
co leather. The people are more civilized than those of 
either of the neighboring States. The number of inhabit- 
ants is about 4,000,000. 

The government is despotic. The sovereign bears the 
title of Bey. He has an army of 20,000 men, and' a small 
navy. The . Tunisians are more agricultural, and less 
given to piracy than the inhabitants of the other Barbary 
States. 0r 

At a distance of about twelve miles to the north-west 
of Tunis, are found the ruins of ancient Carthage. A noble 
aqueduct is still to be seen. It is a Roman work, built in 
the time of the second Carthage. The other towns of Tu- 
nis, are Bardo, in which is a palace of the Bey, Goletta, 
and Biserta. 

•Algiers is bounded on the east by Tunis, and on the 
west by the empire of Morocco. \\. ^iA.^w^^^wiX^^^ 
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miles on the MediterraneaD, and about 60 into the interior. 
The whole territory is mountainous. Several ranges of the 
mountains of Atlas run from east to west. They are not 
so high as to be above the reach of vegetation, and most of 
them are inhabited. The country is well watered, but 
there are no rivers of consequence. The soil is every- 
where fertile, but receives very little cultivation. The 
principal articles of produce are wheat and barley. The 
climate is of a pleasant temperature, neither cold in winter, 
nor hot in summer; except when the wind blows from the 
Sahara, as it sometimes does occasionally for four or five 
days in succession, when it is extremely hot, and the ther- 
mometer rises to 108 degrees. 

The country abounds in pasturage, and is favorable for 
the raising of domestic animals. Cattle, hogs, camels, 
apes, sheep, and goats are abundant. The horses of the 
country have had a high reputation, but fine horses are not 
now common. 

The Mahomedan religion is professed at Algiers, to the 
exclusion of all others, except the Jewish. The Turkish 
language is that of the government, but the Arabic is the 
predominant language. 

The government is vested in the Dey of Algiers, and a 
numerous council called the Divan. The Dey is elected 
for life, and he has all the prerogative of sovereignty. The 
Divan consists of the military officers, who have been 
commanders of corps, and it is their duty to elect the Dey, 
when there is a vacancy, and to deliberate on such affairs 
as he may submit to them. Their power is, in fact, little 
more than nominal. 

The Dey and whole government of Algiers, are the 
creatures of a corps of Janissaries, or foreign soldiers, who 
have for 300 years governed the country. The number 
of the Janissaries varies from 4000 to 20,000. New re- 
cruits are obtained from time to lime, from any of the Turk- 
ish countries, of Turks, commonly from the lowest class- 
es, who are transported to Algiers, placed in the barracks, 
and attached to the corps of Janissaries, or regular army, 
where they receive regv\hr \\ay. They ttere rise, either 
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by merit or by seniority, to offices, and become members 
of the Divan. 

No native of Algiers, not even cbfldren of the Jani^sa* 
ries, are admitted into this corps. There are about 20,000 
Turks who are children or descendants of the Janissaries. 
They are not eligible to any of the high offices, except in 
the navy, and to the office of Bey or governor of one of 
the provinces. 

Turks who are regularly enrolled in the corps of Janis* 
saries, and who are of course necessarily foreigners, are 
only eligible to the office of Dey. These elections are fre- 
quently, and even commonly, effected by violence, or some 
intrigue with the soldiers. The person elected cannot re- 
fuse the honor of ruling. He must either reign or perish* 
An instance has occured, m which seven Deys were suc- 
cessively elected, and murdered in a single day. 

Inhabitants. Algiers, though not the most populous, is 
the most warlike of the Bar,bary States. The population 
is about 1,800,000. The Turks are the conquerors, aud 
rulers of the country, but they form only a small part of 
the population. If not recruited by regular enlistments to 
the corps of Janissaries, they would become extinct. The 
Moors are the most numerous class in the city, and the 
Arabs in the country. The Arabs live in tents, and pursue 
a pastoral life, changing their positions according to the 
seasons, and the abundance of pasturage. They are tri- 
butary to the Algerine government, but live under their 
own laws, and submit only to their own sheiks. They, 
form corps of cavalry, which serve as occasion requires, 
as auxiliaries to the Turks. There is another class called 
Biscaries, who live mostly in the mountains on the borders 
of the Sahara, but are frequently employed in menial ser- 
vices by the inhabitants of the capital. 

Algiers is the principal city, and the center of the wealth 
and power of the State. It has 60,000 inhabitants. It is 
situated at the western extremity of a beautiful bay, in 
which there is safe anchorage, and by artificial works, pro- 
tection from storms. It is very strongly defended by for- 
midaUe works, mounted by heavy cai\v^otL« ^Vv^a^nk^'^^ 
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biiiU on a steep lieclivily, in very nairow sireets, and con-, 
mins 10,000 houses. The other principal towns are Orah, 
TIemsen, Belidah,Bona and Conslantina. 

The Empire of Morocco. This is (he most esieo- 
sive, and the most populous of the Barbary Stales. It eK- 
lends from Algiers on the east, to the Atlantic ocean on 
the west. That part which bordei-3 on the Medilerrane:tn, 
north or mount Alias, is called ihe kingdom of Fez, ani 
the part which lies on the east of mount Alias, and bounds 
on the Atlantic, is called the kingdom of Morocco, but 
both form but one State, and aro subject to ihe same ruler. 

In both portions of the country the soil is fertile, except 
in tracts where there is a (leGciency of water. Cultivation 
is very much neglected, yel grain and fruits are raised for 
exportation, principally to Spain. The principal exports 
are wheal, barley and olives. The climate is pleasant ex- 
cept for about three months in summer, consisting of two 
or three weeks of hot weather, and the succeeding rainy 
season. 

Inhabitants. The population is probably about 
7,000,000. Some writers estimate them at more than twice 
that number. The Moors are the predomitianl class of 
people. They consider their own country as the seat of 
civilization, and call the Europeans barbarians. 

The government is despotic. All power, hoih execu- 
tive and judicial, is in the hands of the emperor or sultan, 
and he distributes justice in person, without regard to Sxed 
laws. Similar powers are dclegatsd to the governors of 
provinces and towns, who are called caliphs, and pachas. 
There is therefore little security for person or properly. 

The ciiy of Morocco is the capital, and the residence of 
the Suhan. It has 30,000 inhabitants, and had formerly a 
much greater number. It is surrounded by a wall, and is 
ornamented by a great number of splendid mosques. It 
has large magazines for grain, and manufactories of silks, 
paper, and red morocco leather. 

Fez is a large city of 60,000 inhabitants. It has man- 
ufactories of silks, wool, and red morocco. It has a great 
namber of temples and mosiiues. It has materially de- 
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clined from its ancient splendor. It wi^s formerly celebrat- 
ed as a seat of learning. But the love of study is now ex- 
tinct in Fez. 

Mogadore, a seaport town on the Atlantic coast, is a 
place of extensive foreign trade. It has a population of 
10,000. Tangier is also a seaport, on the Straits of Gibral- 
tar. There are besides, the towns of Tetuan and Tafilet, 
which are of some'note, the latter being situated in the in- 
terior, at the south-west of mount Atlas. 

Sahara, or the Great Desert. This vast desert 
extends from mount Atlas on the north, to the borders of 
the Niger, and from the Atlantic ocean on the west, to 
Egypt on the east. It appears to be in general but a 
little raised above the level of the sea, and it is covered 
with moving sands, with here and there some rocky heights, 
and some valleys where water collects^ and nourishes 
some thorny shrubs, ferns and grass* 

The scanty vegetation which these spots aflbrd, serves to 
noufish a few monkeys and gazelles. Ostriches also feed 
on the large plants. Lizards and snails, lions, panthers, 
and enormous serpents, are sometimes found, to add to the 
horrors of these frightful solitudes. 

Along the coast from Morocco to Cape Bojador, and 
Cape Blanco, and thence to the Senega] river, there are 
scattered tribes of savage Moors and Arabs, differing con- 
siderably in their character and habits, but destitute of the 
arts of civilized life, and generally perfidious and cruel 
to foreigners, who are so unfortunate as to fall into their 
hands. 

There are also scattered tribes inhabiting the oases in 
various parts of this great desert, of whom, for the most 
part, very little is known. An annual caravan traverses 
the desert from Morocco to Timbuctoo, at great hazard of 
perishmg from heat and thirst, or of being overwhelmed in 
the drifting sands. The time occupied in making this jour- 
ney, including the peribds of rest at the different oases at 
which they stop, for the refreshment of their men and 
camels, is 130 days. 
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SENEGAMBIA. 

South of the Great Desert, and near Cape Verd, ihe 
western extremity of tlie conlinenl, Iwo rivers of consider- 
able size flow into the Allamic, cnlled the Senegal and the 
Gnmbia. The country watered by these rivers and their 
Qumerous branches, is called by the name of Senegambia. 

Near the sources of ihese rivers there is an extensive 
cluster of mounlains, from which rivers, running in oppo- 
site directions, take their rise, viz. the Senegal and Gam- 
bia to the west, ihe Mesurado towards the sontb-west, and 
the Niger towards the east. These mountains, as they 
extend towards the south-east, take the name of the Kong 
mountains. 

The country on the lower parts ofthe Senegal and Gam- 
bia is alluvial. It produces pepper, pimento, ginger, cot- 
ton, iodigo and tobacco. Ai the mouih ofthe Senegal, 
there is a bar which prevents the entrance of large ships. 
Within Ihe bar the water is deep for many miles, and the 
banks of the river are covered with tall trees, and a vigor- 
ous vegetation. The air, however, is unwholsome, and 
(be river is filled with crocodiles and hippopotami. The 
Gambia is rapid, and navigable for large ships. 

The climate of this country is hot through the year, and 
some parts of it are subject to as intense heat as is knono 
in any part ofthe globe. 

Inhabilanti. The plains watered by these two rivers 
i.re occupied by a number of small kingdoms, part of which 
consist of indigenous negroes, and part of Moors, who have 
conquered the country. Among these are the kingdom of 
Owal, the kingdom ofthe Foulahs, the kingdom of Kadja* 
ga, of whicli GaJam is the capita), the Mandingos, the 
Bamlmnkans, the Yalofs, and several others. The Fou- 
lahs are widely scattered throughout the interior of Africa. 
The great body of the nation live about the sources of the 
Gambia. South of the Foulahs, is the nation of Soosoo, 
nbo work the iron, silver and copper-mines of the country, 
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and can bring into the field 16,000 cavalry. The capital 
of this nation is Teemboo, and it has 7000 inhabitants. 

On the coasts of this country are several European set- 
tlements. The French had a large number of settlements, 
both on the Senegal and on the Gambia. They are now 
all abandoned, on account of the extreme unhealthiness of 
the climate, except the island of St Louis, where a factory 
is preserved, under military government. The English 
have factories on both rivers, for the purpose of trade with 
the natives. 

UPPER GUINEA. 

This country lies south of Senegambia, and the 
Kong Mountains, and extends easterly along the coast 
of the Gulf of Guinea for a distance of more than 
twenty degrees of longitude. The different parts of this 
extensive country, are distinguished by the names of Sier* 
ra Leone, the Grain, Ivory, Gold and Slave Coasts, Benin, 
Calabar and Btafra. In the interior are the kingdoms of 
Ashantee, Dahomey and the Eyos, with many other na- 
tions, less powerful. 

Rivers. There are several rivers of some importance 
on this coast. On the west are the Rokelle, Kamaranka 
and St Paul's, and towards the east the Volta, Lagos, 
Benin, Bonny and Calabar. The seas where these last 
named rivers empty, are called the Bights of Benin and 
Biafra. These rivers appear at their mouths to be of con- 
siderable dimensions, but they have not been es^plored to 
any distance in the interior. 

It has been for some years past conjectured, with much 
plausibility, that in some one or more of them may be found 
the long sought for outlet of the river Niger. The extreme 
unhealthiness of the climate, and the savage character of 
the inhabitants pf those regions, has prevented their beipg 
explored. 

The whole country is excessively hot and unhealthy. 
In the summer it is inundated with continual rains, tccorar 
panied frequently with violent hurricanes. Lcl w\%a:\ ^^^i^^ 
29 
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the snil is fertile, and cnversd wil!i rank vegetation. If 
produces the sugar cane in abundance, and most other veg- 
etables of torrid climates. It produces eleplianls, monkeys, 
antelopes, deer, squirrels and rats, in great numbers. The 
African elephant is smaller and less courageous than ihe 
Asiatic, but he has larger tusks, and furnishes Ruer ivory, as 
an article of (.-ommercc. The lion, rhinoceros, ihe spotted 
hyena, and the jackall, are comitioo. The country is also 
infested with venomous insects, clouds of locusts, and ser- 
pents of enormous size. 

SiEiLHA. Leonr. This is an English colony, on the 
western extremity of Upper Guinea, settled principally by 
liberated African slaves. It is under the superintendence 
of E British governor, and has about 12,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is extremely unheaiihy, and has been the grave 
of a great number of British olGcers, and other European 
settlers. Freetown is the capital. 

Liberia. This is an American colony of colored peo- 
ple, on t!ie western coast of Guinea, southof Sierra Leone, 
extending 2S0 miles on the Atlantic ocean, and from 
20 10 40 miles inland. It is bouaded on the interior by a 
dense forest, which has been very little explored. The 
colony is established under the auspices of the American 
Colonization Society, for the purpose of forming a free 
community of people of color, and a place of retreat for 
emancipated slaves. The aSairs of the colony are under 
the general superiniendeuce and management of an Agentj' 
who is B white man, appointed by the Society. "' 

The principal rivers are St Paul's, the Pissou, ihe GaU 
Unas and the Seslers. The soil is good, and produces ni:e, 
olives, cotton and the sugar cane. The number of the 
colonists, consisting of descendants of Africans, and re- 
captured slaves, transported from the United Stales, by the 
Colonization Society, is about 1500, The principal town 
is Monrovia, on Ccpe Mesurado. There are besides set- 
tlements at Stockton, Caldwell and Millsburg, the two lat- 
ter on Si Paul's river. They have made considerabii 
mprovements, in erecting buildings and cultivating the' 
Many of them prefer trading with the natives, to 
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gaging in agricullural labors. They sell to the natives 
tobacco, cloths, rum and other articles, and receive in re- 
turn, gold-dust, ivory and rice. 

• Within the linnils of the colony are three native tribes, 
viz. the Bassas on the south, the Deys in the neighbor- 
hood of the colonial settlement, and the Feys in the north- 
west. These tribes are supposed to number about 140,000. 
The most powerful sovereign in the vicinity is called King 
Boatswain. His dominions are situated on the east of Li- 
beria, and his capital is about 150 miles distant. 

European Colonies. On the Gold Coast is the En- 
glish settlement called Cape Coast Casile. It is less un- 
healthy than Sierra Leone, and considerable agricuhural 
improvements have been made in the immediate! vicinity of 
the town. The town is defended by a strong fortification, 
in which a garrison of troops is maintained. The English 
have also a settlement on the Island of Fernando Po, and 
several forts on various parts of the coast. 

The Dutch have also a settlement on the Gold Coast 
called St George del Mina. The Portuguese have set- 
tlements at Prince's Island and St Thomas, and the Danes 
have the forts of Christianburg and Fredericksburg. 
These establishments are maintained on this coast for the 
protection of the trade with the natives of the country. 

This trade has consisted heretofore, in a great measure, 
of the purchase of slaves from the native princes, for the 
South American and West India markets, and the sale of 
European manufactures, in exchange. But this trade is 
now suppressed by virtue of treaties between the several 
European powers, whose subjects were engaged in it. 
Gold dust and ivory are considerable articles of trade. 

NIGRTTIA. 

The country designated by this name, is that part of the 
interior of Africa, which lies between the Sahara on the 
north, and Upper Guinea on the south, and is bounded by 
Senegambia on the west, and Darfour on the east. It em- 
braces the countries of Timbuctoo, Bambacc^^ lickVijysa^^ 
Soudan^ Bornou, Begharmi, auA «l ivuuAi^t ciS. ^^^^^* 
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This country is principally remarkable, for being wa- 
tered by the river Niger or Joliba, which has been long 
known to exist in the interior of Africa, but its course and 
termination have long eluded discovery, and been the 
subject of general curiosity. Very satisfactory information 
has been given of parts of this country by Park, Denham, 
Clapperton, and other travellers, a long list of whom bare 
fallen victims to the insalubrity of the climate, oY the feroci- 
ty of the natives. But extensive tracts of country yet re- 
main to be explored, and the question is yet undetermined 
into what sea the Niger flows. Much the most proba- 
ble supposhion, however., is, that it flows into the Gulf of 
Guinea,' and that it is the same river as either the Benm 
or Calabar, or perhaps both. 

Rivers and Lakes. The river Niger rises in the Kong 
mountains, near the source of the Senegal and Gambia, and 
runs about 1000 miles in a north-easterly direction to near 
the city of Timbuctoo. It then takes a south-easterly di- 
rection. Near the centre of the continent is a large lake 
called the Tchad. Into this lake fall the rivers Shary and 
Yeou. 

Inhabitants, The inhabitants of this country, as well as 
of Senegambia and Guinea, are exceedingly indolent, su- 
perstitious, ignorant and cruel. They subsist almost en- 
tirely upon food, which costs no labor in cultivation. This 
food is often of the coarsest and most disgusting kind* 
From the cotton, which grows spontaneously, they make a 
coarse kind of cloth, which serves for their scanty clothing; 
Their houses are built of the trunks of trees, bark and 
straw. Their towns are only collections of these wretch- 
ed cabins. They procure from traders, who visit the dis- 
tant sea coasts, scanty supplies of a few articles of Euro- 
pean manufacture. 

They are idolatei^, and worship any object which bap- 
pens to strike their imagination as possessed of supernatu- 
ral power. It is sometimes a serpent, sometimes a bull, a 
tree or rock, but oftener an image, fashioned after the hu- 
man form, or that of some animal. 
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Their governments are despotic, but they are divided 
into a great number of stales, perpetually at war with one 
another, and liable to frequent revolutions. A large por- 
tion of the people are in a state of slavery. It is said that 
two-thirds of the negro population lead Ijves of hereditary 
bondage in their own country, or are liable every instant to 
be reduced to that condition. Even the free are liable to 
. be sold by their sovereigns, and children by their parents^ 
to foreign slave merchants. 

SOUTHERN GUINEA. 

This country, which is known also by the names of Con- 
go, and the Coast of Angola, extends from the equator to 
Cape Negro, in the 16ih degree of south latitude. There 
are two large rivers, the Congo or Zaire, and the Coanza, 
which enter the Atlantic, the former from a north-easterly 
direction, and the latter from the east. A range of moun- 
tains, which has been entirely unexplored, extends nearly 
the whole length of this country, at a distance of throe or 
four hundred miles from ihe coast. The Congo, at a dis- 
tance of three bunded miles from its mouth, is full of cata- 
racts. 

Climate and Soil. The climate bf this country is simi- 
lar to that of Upper Guinea and Senegambia, except that 
the rainy season is from October to April, and the dry sea- 
son is during the prevalence of rains north of the equator. 
The soil along the coast is generally not fitted for culti- 
vation, being either too sandy or too marshy. In some 
parts the soil is rich, and produces a kind of millet, In- 
dian corn, of whiqh two crops are raised in a year, buck- 
wheat and rice. 

The culture of European wheat has been tried without 
success. It produces a luxuriant stalk, but no grqin. 
The palm tree, mangrove, sandal wood, tamarind tree, 
and cedar, grow in abundance. The rivers are filled with 
crocodiles, and the forests with monstrous serpents, and 
noisome insects. 

29* 
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This country is inhabited by a great number of inde- 
pendent nations. North of the river Congo are (he king- 
doms of Lodngo, Cacongo, and Cabinda. South of that 
river, are the kingdoms of Congo, Angola, and Benguela. 
There are besides many minor states. 

Inhabitants, The negroes of Southern Guinea appear 
to be inferior irt understanding to many other AfricaQ 
tribes. They are entirely destitute of the arts of civiliz- 
ed life, and have no idea of any kind of writing. Their 
sovereigns are severe, capricious and barbarous masters, 
and their subjects are abject and servile in their submis- 
ision. They practise polygamy without any restraint. 
They are very superstitious. They believe in a great 
number of divinities, and worship a number of different 
idols, or fetiches. They practise abstinence and penances. 

The Portuguese have for many years had settlements on 
various parts of the coast, which they still retain. But 
they are of very little importance. 

COUNTRY OF THE HOTTENTOTS. 

This country extends from the southern border of 
Guinea, to the northern limit of the English Colony, of the 
Cape of Good Hope. It is an extensive tract of coun- 
try, very little known, and supposed to be generally barren, 
and very little inhabited. 

It has few known rivers. In the southerly part is a large 
river called the Orange, which has its rise near the eastern 
part of the continent. 

The country of the Hottentots is sometimes considered 
as embracing only that part of the region here described, 
which lies south of the Orange river, and the other parts 
are designated by various names, appropriated to nations 
ofsavagesof whom we have very little knowledge. 

The Hottentots are considered a distinct race from the 
negroes, and from the CafTres who inhabit the neighboring 
country on the east. They are of several tribes, who dif- 
fer a good deal in their personal appearance. They have 
been described by some traveWeis^ ^^ ^^ twsi'sx ^^VsroNfe^ 
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of the human species. They besmear their bodies with 
grease, and clpthe themselves with sheep skins, and the 
skins of other animals. The Boschmen, Bushmen, or 
Saaks, are a tribe of the Hottentots, particularly distin- 
guished for their deformity, and their savage manners. 

• - 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

This is an English colony, situated at the southern ex- 
tremity of Africa, bounded on the north by the country of 
the Hottentots, east by CaSraria, south by the Indian 
ocean, and west by the Atlantic. It has an area of about 
120,000 square miles. It has on the Atlantic side the bay 
of St Helena and Table bay, and on the south False bay. 
The south-eastern extremity of the continent is called 
the Cape of Good Hope, and from this cape the colony 
has taken its name. 

The country is generally covered with mountains, which 
diminish in elevation towards the sea-coast. The princi- 
pal mountains are Table Mountain, near the cape, ^nd the 
Snowy Mountains, in the interior; of which the principal 
summits are called Rhinoceros, Compass, and the Newfield 
Mountains. 

The climate is temperate. An abundance of rain falls 
during the winter, which lasts from May to August. On 
the southern coast rains are frequent through the summer, 
and the temperature is mild and agreeable. The soil in 
many portions is fertile, but it is interspersed with rocky 
and sandy regions. A small portion of it only is yet culti- 
vated. It produces most of the vegetables of the teniperate 
climates of Europe, and generally those of India and the 
tropics. The vine is raised with success and in large 
quantities. The grape of Madeira, of Oporto, and the Con- 
stantia, which was brought originally from Shiraz in Persia, 
have been imported, and all retain in a considerable de- 
gree their native character. The Constantia wine is of an 
excellent quality. 

The soil produces hemp, flax, grain, cotton, coffee, le- 
monSy the aloes, and many medicinal plants. Wolves, 
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hyenas, and panthers, which formerly inhabited the moun- 
tains, are nearly extirpated. The elephant and rhinoceros 
is sometimes found ; the^ antelope, and the hippopotamus 
in great numbers. 

Inhabitants. The number of inhabitants is about 
125,000, of whom ^bout half ar^ whites, the rest principal- 
ly Hottentots and negroes. The whites are partly Dutch, 
descended from the original colonists, partly descendants 
from Portuguese settlers, and part English. The Hotten- 
tots are entirely uncivilized, and live by hunting, and upon 
the fruits and roots of the forests. The negroes are most- 
ly slaves, or servants, many of whom are from Madagascar 
and Mozambique. 

The prevailing religion is the protestant. There is an 
entire freedom of worship. The Moravian brethren have 
introduced Christianity among the Hottentots. Education 
is much neglected. Public schools have been lately intro- 
duced in some parts of the country. 

The principal branches of industry are the making of 
wine and brandy, soap, candles, and tanning. The trade 
of the Cape is considerable, and it is open not only to sub- 
jects of Great Britain, but to other nations. The principal 
exports are wine, fruits, wool, and salt. 

Government. Tliis country is a British colony, having 
been first captured, and afterwards ceded by treaty from 
the Dutch, who first settled it. The governor is appointed 
by the British crown. The Dutch form of administration 
is still retained, and there is no legislative assembly. The 
colony is divided into seven districts. A considerable gar- 
rison of British troops is maintained here, consisting In gen- 
eral of regiments destined for India. 

The principal town is called Capetown. It is situated 
in Table bay, near the southern termination of the conti- 
nent. It is the seat of government, and the residence of 
the governor, and has 20,000 inhabitants. It is well built, 
has handsome streets, and is remarkable for its neatness. 
It has several churches, a large and elegant commercial 
ball, and other public buildings. The climate is mild and 
healthy, and except in the season whe\xv\\^ ^^>\>^-^'^^^ 
wiifds prevail, it is a delightful residetvc^ . 
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SOUTH-EASTERN COAST OF AFRICA. 

Caffraria. On the south-eastern coast of Africa, scat- 
tered over a country, extending almost ten degrees of lati- 
tude, is a race of people of various tribes, but possessing 
some general features of resemblance, who appear to be 
distinct from the Negro race, and also from the Hottentots. 
They are called Caffres, and the country Caffraria* 

This country, like those on the opposite side of the con- 
tinent, is very little known. The climate appears to be 
more temperate, and the soil in a great part well adapted 
to cultivation. It is inhabited by a great number and va- 
riety of wild animals, the elephant, lion, panther and wolf, 
as well as the more peaceful animals, roe-bucks, elks, and 
wild horses. 

The Caffres possess some of the arts of civilized life. 
They ^differ entirely from the Hottentots, and speak a dif- 
ferent language. They are tall, well formed, act^e, and 
fond of labor. They raise cattle, and cultivate small 
tracts of land. The men take care of the cattle and hunt, 
the women cultivate the land, build the huts, prepare the 
food, and make the clothing. They are generally rejgard- 
ed as of a peaceful disposition, strongly attached to a pas- 
toral life, biit the different tribes differ materially from one 
another in their habits and character. They are not 
acquainted with the use of writing. They are subject to 
arbitrary chiefs, who pay a nominal allegiance to a single 
sovereign. 

Mozambique. Passing by several nations of little no- 
toriety, and of no very marked character, we come to the 
Country of Mozambique. It extends along the coast for 
near fifteen degrees. The coast everywhere presents 
dangerous reefs and shoals, interspersed with a great num- 
ber of small islands. Several small rivers are found along 
the coast, and the Cuama, a river of considerable size, but 
it is very little known. Several nations inhabit the coast. 

The town of Mozambique, on a small island of the same 
name near the coast, has a safe port, and a Portuguese 
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fort and garrison, which hold the inhabitants of the town, 
who are Moors, under th^ir jurisdiction. The Portuguese 
carry on a small trade, which consists principally of the 
exports of gold and elephants' teeih, in exchange for Eu- 
ropean goods. The climate is unhealthy. 

Zanouebar. This country extends "from Mozambique 
northerly to near the equator. But a small part of it, con- 
sisting of maritime places and islands, has been visited by 
Europeans. At the islands of Quiloa and Zanzebar are 
ports which are visited for purposes of trade. These places 
produce the sugar-cane, cotton, rice and indigo. 

Interior of SotJXHERN Africa. A vast tract of coun- 
try lying south of the equator, and between the eastern 
and western coasts of Africa, remains undescribed. It is 
in fact very little known, and as far as known, offers very 
little to attract curiosity. Some parts of it are supposed 
to be mountainous, and other parts an entire desert. Even 
what is known of this vast wilderness, is of too little inter- 
est to find a place in this general treatise. * 

AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

The principal islands which are considered as belong- 
ing to Africa, are 1. Madagascar, the Comord, the Almi- 
rante and Seychelle Islands, Bourbon and the Mauritius, 
in the Indian ocean ; 2. The Azores, Madeira, the Cana- 
ries, and Cape Verds in the North Atlantic ; 3. The Guinea 
Islands, in the Gulf of Guinea ; and 4. The Ascension 
and St Helena, in the South Atlantic. 

Madagascar. This is a very large island, being about 
1000 miles long, and containing an area of 240,000 square 
miles. It is mostly within the torrid zone, but being tra- 
versed by a double range of high mountains, it enjoys in 
most parts a temperate climate. There are rriany rivers 
of a considerable size, and several lakes. The island pre- 
sents a great variety of soil. Much of it is fertile, and suited 
to the production of aU thie vegetables of hot climates. 
It abounds in good anchorages, and in timber, and mines ' 
of tin and iron. 
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The populaiion of Madagascar is supposed, at ihe low- 
est estimate, to be equal to 1,500,000. It consists of a 
great number of nations, differing materially in their ap- 
pearance and manner of living. Some of ibem practise 
agriculture, and some of (he other useful arts, and engage 
in trade. They are a warlike people, and have made a 
vigorous resistance lo the attempts of the French to mak^^ 
settlements on the island. 

The Couora Islands. These are four small islands 
situated in what is called the Mozambique channel, or the 
sea between Madagascar and the African coast. They 
arc high and mountainous, and are covered with verdure. 
In one of tbem, called Hinzouan, or Joanna, is the port 
of Machadon, which is frequently resorted to by Eu- 
ropean vessels for water. This island has COUO inhabi- 
tants. 

The Aluirante and Seycbelle Islands. These are 
two clusters of small and low islands, situated at some dis- 
tance north-east from Madagascar. They are frequently 
visited by navigators, are furnished" with fresh water, and 
abound in cocoa-trees, and tortoises. 

On the largest of the Seychelles called Mabe, the 
French formed an establisbment, and cultivated with suc- 
cess the nutmeg and clove-irees. To this island Napoleoa 
e:si]ed a number of Frenchmen, charged with being ac- 
complices with the inventors of the infernal machine. They 
were driven from the island in consequence of a quarrel 
with the natives, and escaped, part to the Comora Islands, 
and part to the African Coa&t, where they perished. 

BouRBOH. This island is a valuable French colony, 
situated in the Indian Ocean, near the tropic of Capricorn, 
400 mites east of Madagascar. It has an area of 2500 
square miles. It is mountainous, has a good soil, and is 
well cultivated. It has a delicious climate, and abounds 
io_fioe plantations of coffee, cloves, the sugar-cane, cotton 
and grain. It has a population of 83,000, of whom 17,000 
are Europeans, or their descendants, GOOO free blacks, 
and 60,000 slaves. The principal town is St Dennis. 
A strong garrison is maintained here by ihe French Gov- 
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ernment. The annual exports of tbe produce of this island 
are valued at $2,000,000, 

Mauritius. This island, which formerly belonged to 
France, and was then called by the name of the Isle of 
France, was conquered in the last war by the British, and 
at the peace was ceded to them. It is now a British col- 
ony. It is of but half the extent, and is less productive 
than Bourbon, but it is an important station, on account of 
it^ commodious harbor, which is strongly fortified. 

It produces coffee of an excellent quality, cloves, the 
sugar-cane, -cotton and indigo. Oranges, pine-apples, and 
other tropical fruits, grow here in perfection. It contains 
90,000 inhabitants, of whom 20,000 are free persons, 
white and colored, and the rest slaves. North West Port 
is the chief town. It has some neat public buildings, and 
10,000 inhabitants. 

The Azores, Madeira, and Cape Verd Islands, have 
been described under the head of Portugal, to which king- 
dom they belong. ,- 

Canary Islands. The Canary Islands are situated in 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the north-western coast of Africa, 
near the Empire of Morocco. They are thirteen in tium- 
ber, and the largest island is called TeneriiFe, and the se- 
cond Grand Canary. The most westerly island is called . 
Ferro. From this island the geographers of some Euro- 
pean, countries reckon longitude. The point which is tak^n 
for the first meridian is 17 degrees 40 minutes west from 
* Greenwich, and 20 degrees west from Paris. 

On the southern part of the largest island, is the cele- 
brated volcanic mountain, called the Peak of Teneri£fe. 
It is 11,424 feet high, and the crater at its top occasional- 
ly emits smoke. At the foot of the mountain the soil is 
rich, and highly cultivated, and the country is covered with 
vines and delicious fruits. In productive years, Tenerifie 
makes 20,000 pipes of wine. The number of inhabitants 
in Tenerifie is 80,000, and in all the Canary Islands 
,200,000. They are subject to the king of Spain. The 
principal town in Tenerifie, and the seat of government of 
the Canaries, is Santa Cruz. It has l0)QQO\\!kVi^>x^x^&« 
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The Guinea Islands. These are small islands in the 
Gulf of Guinea, near the coast. Annabona belongs to 
Spain, and St Thomas apd Prince's Island to -Portugal. 
They are high and mountainous, . covered with verdure, 
and intersected with rich vallies, which produce the sugar- 
cane, cocoa-nuts, cotton, and all the tropical vegetables. 
The climate, compared with that of the neighboring coDti-. 
neiit, is considered healthy. 

Fernando Po is an island near the coast of Biafra, be- 
longing to Great Britain. It is high and covered with 
wood. The soil is* fertile, and produces the sugar-cane, 
and cotton. The climate is esteemed more healthy than 
that of the other stations on the Coast of Guinea, and it 
has been proposed on this account to transfer to it the 
British establishment at Sierra Leone. 

Ascension is a rock a thousand miles from the conti- 
nent, without water, and nearly without vegetation. It has 
a good harbor, and is often visited by navigators on ac- 
count of the muhitudesof turtle which are found there. 

St Helena is an island in the South Atlantic ocean, ia 
the 15th degree of south latitude, 1300 miles frorp the 
Coast of Africa. It is of an oval form, and is 25 miles in 
circumference. It is surrounded by a wall, of solid rock 
about a thousand feet high, and is accessible by vessels 
only at a single harbon called Jamestown. It is mountain- 
ous, and the highest summit is 2500 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

The chmate is temperate and healthy. The soil is good, 
and produces the olive, vine, coffee, and most kinds of fruit 
and grain. The harbor of Jamestown is deep, and fur- 
nishes a safe anchorage for vessels returning from the 
East-Indies. The population is about 4500, of whom30QO 
are slaves. 

The island belongs to the British East-India Company. 
It was the place of residence of Napoleon Bonaparte from 
November, 1815, to the 5ih of May, 1821, at which time 
he died, and was buried there. During his residence there 
the island was placed under the immediate power of the 
British crown. Since his death, it has been re-conveyed 
to the East'Iadia Company. ' ^ 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Under this division of the globe are inchided a great 
number of islands situated in the Pacific ocean, and bound- 
ed on the west by the Indian ocean. It extends over a 
space measuring 120 degrees in longitude, and 70 in lati- 
tude, and embraces all the islands between Asia and Ameri- 
ca, which are not considered as belonging to one of those 
divisions of the globe. 

The principal Islands are New Holland, Van Diemen^s 
I^and, New Guinea, New Zealand, and New Caledonia. 
Besides these there are many clusters of smaller islands, 
and a great number of individual islands, scattered through- 
out the Pacific ocean. 

NEW HOLLAND. 

This vast country so far exceeds in dimensions, all the 
other islands of the globe, that it has been sometimes de- 
nominated a continent. It is 2600 miles in length, and 2000 
miles in breadth, and has an area of 3,000,000 square 
miles. It is indented by several large bays, the principal 
of which are the Gulf of Carpentaria on the north, Shark*s 
Bay on the west, and Spencer's Bay on the south. 

The principal rivers are the Shoal Water, Hawkesbury, 
Hunter's, Hastings, Brisbane, and Endeavor livers on 
the east, and Swan river on the west. The river Mac- 
quarrie, in the interior, has been found to terminate in a 
marsh. Little is known of the mountain ridges. West of 
Port Jackson is a mountain called Blue Mountain. 

The soil of this island, as far as it has been explored, is 
in a great part barren, and destitute of fresh water. The 
interior is almost entirely unknown. A portion of the south- 
eastern coast, including Botany Bay and. Port Jackson, is 
elevated, covered with, wood, and capable of cultivation. 
On this part of the island is the principal colony, called 
New South Wales. Between Port Jackson. and Trinity 
Bay, on the eastern coast, there are se\exA xsaNx^j^'^ ^^^- 
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ers. The land on the banks of these, and on the s^a-coast, 
is in some parts fertile, and in other parts barren. 

The whole of the northern part is low, sandy, and bar- 
ren, and generally without fresh water. The shores of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria for 900 miles, are low, and covered 
with mangroves, and the neighboring country is barren, 
without the appearance of any permanent streams. The 
north-west and west coast is not much better, no part be- 
ing adapted to cultivation except at Swan river, where 
the water is good, and there are tracts of fertile land. On 
the south coast the land is generally poor, sandy, and des- 
titute of water. For a great distance along the southern 
coast, there is a perpendicular bank COO feet high, which 
conceals from view the whole country behind. 

Inhabitants, The native inhabitants of Australia belong 
chiefly to two great families, the Malays and the Papous. 
The New Hollanders appear to be a mixture of these two 
families. They are in the lowest scale of human beings. 
The inhabitants of all the coasts have a general resem- 
blance in their persons, and mode of living, but their lan- 
guages are entirely diflTerent. They are without arts of 
any kind, they wear no clothing, except sometimes cloaks 
of the cangaroo skin, and belts of grass or hair. Their 
houses are caves in the 6arth, or miserable huts made of 
bark, and their arms consist of a rude spear, or club. 
They live on fish, on the flesh of such animals as they can 
catch, and on caterpillars and worms. They spend their 
time, wandering about the shores and forests, in search of 
food. 

New South Wales. This is a British colony, of in- 
definite extent, on the eastern coast of New Holland, and 
running inland west of the Blue Mountains. It was origi- 
nally selected by the British Government as a place of 
exile for their convicts. The spot first selected for settle- 
ment, was at Botany Bay, but the bay was found not to 
have a suflicient depth of water, and the establishment was 
transferred to Port Jackson, where the town of Sidney 
was immediately built. The colony retained the tv^jccw^ ts^^ 
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Botany Bay, from this circumstance, though established on 
another bay. 

It is divided into four districts, Sidney, Paramatta, 
Hawkesbury and Newcastle. Sidney, a beautifully situa- 
ted town, on a fine harbor, is the capital. It has many 
public buildings, several elegant private houses, and 8000 
inhabitants. The other principal towns are Paramatta, 
Windsor and Liverpool. 

The climate is mild, the spring begins at the end of 
September, and the winter in the month of May. Snow 
falls on the Blue Mountains, but is unknown on the coast. 
There are often sudden changes of temperature. The 
average ofsummer heat is about 90 degress. The climate 
is generally considered healthy, but it is unhealthy in the 
low lands. The soil is fertile in certain places, and pro- 
duces most of the grains and fruits of temperate climates. 
Iron and coal tnines have been found there. Agriculture 
is fast improving, large numbers of cattle and sheep are 
raised, and considerable quantities of wool are exported to 
Great Britain. 

, The number of inhabitants is about 45,000, of whom 
half are convicts from Great Britain, in a state of servitude. 
A considerable number of the convicts work in chains. 
About 10,000 are emancipated convicts, 6000 are volun- 
tary emigrants from £urope, and about the same number 
are persons born in the country. The number of females 
is not more than a third part of that of the males. 

Swan River. This is the name of a settlement begun 
in 1829, by a large party of emigrants from England, who 
went out in a number of vessels, prepared to found an 
agricultural colony. They established two towns on the 
Swan river, called Perth ?md Freemantle. The river 
was found to have a large number. of tributary streams, 
and the country was interspersed ^vilh Ijacts of fertile land. 
They were disappointed in regard to the quality of the land 
on many parts of the river, but hoped to make up the 
deficiency by the discovery of good land in the interior. 
There are about 1000 inhabitants. Perth is the capital 
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VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 

This is an island in the Pacific or Southern ocean, 
south of New Holland, and in the same degrees of 
south latitude, as Massachusetts and Connecticut are of 
north latitude. It is 200 miles in length, and contains 
25,000 square miles. The climate is much colder than 
that of New Holland, and is similar to that of New Eng- 
land. 

The island has bold shores, and there are two ridges of 
mountains, which run through the island from north to 
south. The highest peak is called Table Mountain. The 
island is well watered. The principal rivers are the Ta- 
mar in the north, and the Derwent in the south. The 
great central valley between the two mountain ranges is 
fertile, and better suited to the common grains and fruits 
of Europe, than New Holland. The eastern and western 
shores are comparatively barren. 

Inhabitants. The natives of this island resemble those 
of New Holland, and are equally ignorant, and wretched 
with the most degraded of those tribes. An English colony 
was established here in 1804, which tiow contains 
20,000 inhabitants. 

In this colony provisions are plenty, and la/ge quanti* 
ties of wheat are raised for exportation. Many sheep are 
also raised here, and considerable quantities of wool are 
already sent to Great Britain. The government of this 
colony is entirely independent of that of New South 
Wales. The governor is appointed by the crown of Great 
Britain. 

Hobartstown is the capital. It is a town of 4000 inhab- 
itants, has a bank, and several public buildings, which are 
well built. The other principal town is Jamestown. The 
colony Is in a flourishing state, and is fast increasing by 
emigration from England, as well as by its natural growth. 
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NEW GUINEA. 

This is a large islaikl situated at the north of New Hol- 
land, with an area of 280,000 square miles. It is high 
and mountainous. The interior is entirely unknown, but 
it has the appearance of being fornjed of a series of moun- 
tains rising one above another. Of the mountains which 
are known, the Arfak in the western peninsula, is of great 
height. It is covered with a rich vegetation, and the 
mountain^ are decorated with superb forests. 

The shores are covered with cocoa-nut trees ; spice- 
trees grow spontaneously. It produces also the sago-tree, 
the bread-tree, and the banana. The woods are peopled 
with birds of paradise, parrots, and an infinite variety of 
beautiful birds. 

Thei inhabitants areof the race of Papuas, or Australian 
negroes. They are tall, stout, and of a jet black. They 
are more active and intelligent tbab the New Hollanders. 
They hunt the wild boar, and other animals, and the wo- 
men employ themselves in making mats and other rode 
articles of furniture. They trade with the Chinese, from 
vhom they purchase utensils, and cotton stuffs for cloth- 
ing, in exchange for birds of paradise, tortoise shell, and 
small pearls. 

The Dutch have lately attempted to establish a colony 
on the south-western coast of this island. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

This country consists of two large islands, situated about 
1500 miles east of Van Diemen's Land, embracing a sur- 
face of about 90,000 square miles, exceeding the whole 
extent of the island of Great Britain. They are separated 
by a sea called Cook's strait, and aj-e indented by a greai 
number of bays. They abound in springs, and in small 
rivers, which descend from the mountains, presenting in 
some places magnificent cascades. 
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The northern island is temperate, and verdant, and ap- 
pears to be well adapted to cultivation. The southern 
island is more mountainous, and appears to be in part bar- 
ren. Egmont mountain in the north, rises to. a great 
height. The climate is temperate. -■ The islands are cov- 
ered with pine trees, many of which are of remarkable 
size. Among the vegetable productions, which are of 
great variety, is a valuable species of native flax, which has 
been introduced thence into Europe. Among the animals 
are many kinds of wild dogs. 

The inhabitants are of the same race with those of Ota-- 
heite, the Friendly Islands, and many other of the Aus- 
tralian Islands. They are tall, of a tawny complexion, a 
little darker than the Spaniards, and have a pleasing and 
intelligent countenance. They are possessed of some rude 
arts, they cultivate their fields with neatness, make a sort 
of cloth, or matting, from the bark of trees, make wooden 
vessels, and build canoes which will carry 30 or 40 men. 

They are divided into nations or tribes, of which there 
are eight in the northern island, and several in the souths 
em, each under their respective chiefs. They are divid- 
ed into two distinct ranks, the chiefs and all their kin, who 
are called rungateedas^ and the common people, who are 
called cookies. They are of a warlike character, and the 
chiefs and tribes are frequently at war with one another. 
They conduct their wars with great ferocity, and even de- 
vour the bodies of their enemies. They have committed 
some cruel massacres on Europeans, who have visited their 
island^ in revenge for injuries they imagined they bad re- 
ceived. 

NEW CALEDONIA. 

This island is situated within the torrid zone, about 
1000 miles east of New Holland. It is 250 miles long, 
aod consists of a mountain chain extending its whole length. 
It produces the bread-fruit tree, the banana, the cocoa- 
tree, and the sugar-cane. 
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The inhabitants have dark and greasy bodies, hair near- 
ly woolly, and thick lips. They go naked, with the ex- 
ception of a girdle of fibrous bark, which surrounds their 
bodies. . They are cruel, perfidious, and thievish. They 
are cannibals, an^ eat the muscular parts of the human 
body with an exquisite relish. Their usual food consists 
of vegetables, shell-fish, and a species of spider. 

CAROUNE ISLANDS. 

These islands lie north of New Guinea. They are about 
eighty in number, are very fertile, and have an agreeable 
climate, but they are subject to dreadful hurricanes. The 
inhabitants are numerous, are of a deep copper complex- 
ion, and resemble those of the Phillipine islands. Each 
island has a chief, but they all acknowledge the authority 
of one king. Their only arms are a bow and lance, point- 
ed with bone. 

MULGRAVE ISLANDS. 

These islands lie east of the Carolines. They are low, 
and produce cocoas, oranges, and cabbage-palms. Their 
inhabitants are copper colored, are of hospitable charac- 
ter, and are skilful seamen. 

FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 

These islands are situated east of New Caledonia, and 
are more than a hundred in number. The principal island 
is called Tongataboo. It is remarkably fertile, the climate 
is mild, and the foliage hardly changes in its appearance 
through the whole year. The island is divided into three 
sovereignties, the chief of each enjoying despotic authori- 
ty. The inhabitants have made some advance in civiliza- 
tion, and manufacture many simple articles with ingenui- 
ty. Many of the other islands of ,the group are equally 
fertile, and equally populous. 
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NAVIGATORS ISLANDS. 

This cluster of islands is situated at the eastward of the 
preceding. - They are high, and consist of central moun* 
tains, with beautiful and fertile plains, near the sea. They 
are encircled by coral reeft. Vessels which visit there are 
immediately surrounded by great numbers of boats, fiHed . 
with provisions, consisting of birds, pigs and fruit. The 
islands are covered with cocoa, bread-fruit, and orange- 
trees. The men are large and well formed. The women 
are described as handsome, with regular and pleasing 
forms, and free and agreeable manners. They wear 
scarfs made of leaves, and ornament their hair with flow- 
ers. Their houses are huts, supported by strong pillars, 
and covered with cocoa leaves. They subsist upon pork, 
the flesh of dogs; pigeons and other birds, with bread- 
fruit, cocoa-nuts, bananas, guavas and oranges. Nature 
so munificently supplies their wants, that when the manu- 
factures of more civilized countries are offered to them, 
they set little value upon iron and cloths, and prefer glass 
beads, and other simple ornaments. 

THE SOCIETY ISLANDS, 

Are situated still farther towards the east, near the cen- 
tre of the Pacific ocean, 4000 miles from either conti- 
nent. The principal island is called Otaheite. It consists 
of two mountains, whicih rise in the form of a cone, one of 
which is twenty-four and the other sixteen miles in circum- 
ference. Streams descend from the mountains on all sides* 
in beautiful cascades. The* soil is fertile, and covered 
with a rich verdure. 

The temperature is mild, the heat of the vertical sun 
being moderated by the surrounding ocean. Among the 
vegetables are several species of the bread-fruit, and the 
banana, the sugar-cane, and the tropical fruits. It pro- 
duces the sandal-wood, and other valuable trees. Among 
the animals are the Siamese pig, ^cevd \Vi^ ^o^^^^dv^^^ 
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raised for food. The groves are Glled with birjs, and lb< 
sea wiih (isii. 

The Ocaheitans are of an olive complexion, inclining to 
a copper color. The men, who are exposed to the sun, 
are dark, but the women are only a shade darker than 
those of the soulh of Spain and Sicily. They have fine 
black eyes, regular and white teeth, and soft skin, and 
limbs of graceful proportions. They have jet-black hair, 
which they perfume, and adorn with flowers. 

Their houses are only huts, neatly built and covered 
with palm-leaves. .The sides are sometimes covered with 
mats, and sometimes open. They are used only as places 
of rest during the nighi, and of retreat from the extreme 
sohr heat. The floor is strewed wilh hay, and covered 
with mats, which are sometimes beautiful. The govern- 
ment is monarchical, and the crown is hereditary. There 
are also a sort of nobility, who enjoy hereditary distinc- 
tions. The religion of the Oiaheitans consists in the wor- 
ship of a great number of divinities, and a belief of the 
immortality of the soul, and a future slate of honor and 
happiness, as the reward of piety. Christian missionaries 
have been received by them with kindness, and treat- 
ed with respect, and many of them have embraced Christ- 
ianity. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

These islands, ten in number, aie situated in the Paci- 
fic ocean, in 31 degrees north latitude, 2S00 miles west of 
the west coast of Slexico, and 5000 miles east of the 
east coast of China. Two of these are small and unin- . 
habited, 1 

Hawaii, or Owhyhee, the largest island, is ninety-seven 
miles long, and seventy-eight broad, and contains 65,000 
inhabitants. It Is mountainous, and the largest mountains, 
called Mouna Roa, and Mouna Kea, arc covered with 
perpetual snow. The whole island is volcanic, and at a 
distance of about twenty miles from the eastern shore is a 
most remarkable active volcano. It is in the midst of a 
Jarge plain, fifteen miles "m tttoitaletaw^e, Nri^ftdaX^ vmk. 
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several hundred feet below the surface of the surrounding 
country, and the crater of the volcano itself is two nailes in 
length, and a mile in breadth. This cratier, at a depth of 
700 or 800 feet, consists in part of a mass of boiling lava, 
Uke an ocean of liquid fire. In other parts are a sort of 
conical islands, from the tops of which issue smoke, flame^ 
and melted lava. . 

Oahu, the third island in dimensions, is forty-six miles 
long, and twenty-three broad, and has 20,000 inhabitants. 
It is the most fertile of the islands, and has the best harbor, 
called Honoruru. These islands are situafed from six to 
seventy-five miles from one another, and the population of 
the whole is 140,000. They were first discovered by 
Captain Cook, in 1778, and on Hawaii he was killed by 
the natives in the succeeding year. 

The climate is warm, but not unhealthy. The soil is 
rich, except where the volcanic mass, of which the islands 
are composed, is destitute of soil, and produces the sugar- 
cane, the bread-fruit, the cocoa-nut, oranges, pine-apples, 
and many other fruits. It seldom rains on the western 
shores of either of the islands, though there are more fre- 
quent showers on the mountains, and on the eastern side 
of the islands. 

The population of the islands at the time of their dis- 
covery, was estimated to be 400,000. The number has 
been greatly reduced by war and disease. The govern- 
ment is an absolute hereditary monarchy. The king is 
sovereign over all the islands, each of which has a gover- 
nor, appointed by the king from among the hereditary chiefs. 
The prevailing religion, which was idolatry, of the form 
called Tabu, was abolished by the king in 1819, and in 
the following year Christianity was introduced by mission- 
aries from the United States. Several families of mission- 
aries, appointed and supported by the American Foreign 
Mission Society, now reside in the islands, who, besides 
the truths of religion, have introduced among the natives 
the rudiments of learning, and many of the arts of civilized 
life. 
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[Designed to serve as a table of contents to the foregoing work, and 
also to indicate to the student the principal matjters to be impressed 
upon the memory. When several questions relating to the same subject 
occur in succession, some of the questions are abreviated to prevent 
repetition. When these Questions are put ilidependently, the words 
omitted should be supplied by reference to the first question of the 
series.] 
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Introduction. What is Geography? What is Mathematical 
Geograi)hy ? What is Ph3r8icar? What Civil ? 1 

Describe the Earth. Is it at rest, or in motion ? What is the 
appearance of its sur&ce ? How much of the Earth is covered 
with water ? What is meant by the words dotoiif and up f What 
is the attraction of gravitation ? 2 

By what name are the two opposite sides of the Earth called ? 
Why are they so called ? What keeps heavy bodies upon the 
eartn ? 

On the Plate. What would prevent a man placed in the situa- 
tion of the figure near the bottom of the globe firom falling off? 
What keeps me water on the earth in the form of a globe ? 

How is the Earth kept in its place ? Describe the Earth's mo- 
tions, and the powers that govern them. 3 

What does Astronolnv teach of the Earth ? How many planets 
are there ? What are the orbits of the planets ? What are^ the 
comparative sizes of Ihe planets ? 1i¥hat is in the centre of the 
orbits of the planets ? ^ 

How large is the Sun ? How often does it revolve on its axis ? 
How far is it from the Earth ? 

On the Plate, pa^e 4. Which planets are nearest to the Sun ? 
Describe the motions of Mercury and Venus. How large are 
they, compared with the Earth? 

What are the eight other planets called ? Which three are the 
largest ? What is the size of the others compared with the Earth ? 

When were the four smaller planets discovered ? How can 
they be seen ? How do the planets appear to the naked eye, and 
through a telescope ? 

How many secondary planets are there ? What are they 
called ? What do they revolve about ? 4 

What is the moon ? Are the other satellites visible ? What is 
the use of them ? Which is the planet surrounded by a ring ? 

What composes the Solar System ? What is Astronomy ? 
Describe the fixed stars. 5 

How long is the Earth in revolving round the Sun ? What is 
produced by the Earth's revolution? Explain the change of 
seasons. 

What motion have the planets besides that round the Sun ? 
How long is the Earth in turning on its Axis ? What is caused 
by this motion of the Earth ? 

What is the axis of the Earth ? What are the Poles ? What 
it the Equator ? Describe these parts by lef^i^TLt:;^ V> S^^ ^j^^. 
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On how much of the Earth does the Sun shine at once ? De- 
scribe the manner of the Sun's shining and the consequence of it. 

How long is the day and night at the Equator ? Is it always 
the same there ? Is it the same at any other place ? ^ 

In what p^opottion is it longer or shorter at other places ? 

What is caused by the obliquity of the Earth's Axis ? 

What are the Tropics ? What are their distinctive names ? 

Where does the Sun shine when at either of the Tropics ? 
What effect is psoduced on the opposite Pole ? What is the ap- 
pearance of the Sun in this space ? 

What are the Polar circles, and what names distinguish them ? 

On the Plate f p. 7. Which part of the hemisphere does the Sun 
shine m6st on in the figure No. 1 ? Which part in No. 2, when 
the position of the Earth is changed ? 

Which part would be made light if placed directly front of the 
Sun? 7 

What do these figures represent? In figure No. 1, how long 
will a point north of the Equator be exposed to the Sun ? 

When does the Sun seem to be in Fig. 1 ? When is the Sun 
in Fiff. No. 2 ? Examine Figure No. 1, and tell in what part the 
Sun does not set, and where it does not rise. 

How many Zones are there? Describe the Zones. Where is 
the Torrid Zone ? Where are the North and South Temperate 
Zones ? B 

How are circles divided ? How are degrees divided ^ 

What is a meridian ? How are the degrees on the meridian 
numbered ? How far is it from the Equator to each Pole ? 

What is Latitude ? When is it called north and when south 
Latitude ? What are Parallels of Latitude ? 5> 

What is Longitude ? What is the Lon^tude of any Place ? 
Is there more than one first meridian f What is the first meridian 
of the oldest map ? What is said by German Geographers ? 
What is the Frendi meridian ? What meridian is used in Great 
Britain'lind America i*' 

How far is the meridian of Greenwich east firom that of Ferro ? 
How situated with regard to that of Paris ? Is the meridian of 
Washington in the United States ever used ? 

What is the form of the Earth ? 

Are the degrees of latitude the same on difibrent parts of the 
meridian ? Where are the degrees of longitude largest, and 
where are they smallest ? 1^ 

What is the length of a degree of latitude ? What is the length 
of a degree of longitude ? 

Describe an art^cial Globe. What supports this sphere, and 
what are its ends called ? 

What is the real Horizon? How is the Horiion divided? 

Where is the Equator placed ? How is longitude marked on it.^ 
How are parallels of latitude drawn ? WJiat are meridinal lines ? 11 

How are the tropics represented on a globe ? What is the 
Ecliptic ? Where is the brass meridian placed ? 

What are the uses of an artificial globe ? 

What is a Map ? Is a map an exact representation t^ the 



earth? What parts of a map generally represent north and 
south ? How Me the degrees <Jf \at\t»Aft ua^Vsn^EktojAft xDAxVft4? 
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What is a Continent ? How many continents are there ? 

What is an Island ? What, is the largest Island ? 13- 

What is a Peninsula? G^ye an example of a Peninsula. 

What is an Isthmus ? Giye the name of some Isthmus. 

What is a Mountain ? A Cape ? A Promontory ? An Ocean ? 
How many oceans are .there ? How much of the Earth is coyered 
by ocean ? 

What is a Sea ? A Gulf.' A Bay P A Sound ^ A Harbor P 
A Strait .' A River ? A Lake ? 

How is the Earth's surface divided ? How much land does it 
measure ? What proportion is water ? 14 

What are the six divisions of the Land ? What does the water 
consist of .^ 

Where is the Atlantic Ocean ? Where is the Pacific ? Where 
is the Indian Ocean ? The Northern ? The great Southern ? 

Inhabitants, Are the inhabitants of the earth derived firom the 
same stock ? How-do they differ ? Into how many classes are 
they divided ? .16 

What men are included in the Caucasian class ? Give some 
of the marks which distinguish the Caucasian. 

What nations are included in the Eastern race ? Give some 
of the peculiarities of the Eastern class. 

What does the American variety comprehend P How are they 
distinguished P 

Describe the Malay race, where they belong, and their pecul- 
iiurities. 

Where are the Negroes found P Mention the peculiarities of 
this race. 17 

Are these all the varieties of the human race ? State some 
causes of these varieties. 

Are there many varieties of language P How many families of 
lanflTuages among the Caucasian race P What are the languages 
included amon? the Gothic P 

Mention the languages of the Pelasgic family. What are the 
Sclavonic languages P 

What is the comparative number of births and deaths P Is 
increase of people greater among civilized or uncivilized nations P 18 

What effect have the arts of hfe, refinement and religion on the 
increase of population P 

How is the operation of this principle shewn P Where is the 
greatest ratio of increase found P 

What is the average increase in Europe P 

What is the population of North America and the. West In- 
dies P South America P Europe P AsiaP Afiicap Australia P 

What is the total, as nearly as an estimate can be formed P 

Mention some of the different religions into which the inhabit- 
ants of the world are divided. 19 

What is the number of the Protestant Christians*? What of the 
Catholics P What of the Greek Church P Jews P . Mahome- 
dans P Bramins P Schamans, and Buddists P Polytheism and 
FetichismP 

What is the most important division of the inhabitants of the 
globe P What are the different forms of government I 

What is a Monarchy P What is the 8oy«Te\g;n. q»!i1«^'^ 
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What is a Republican government^ and by whom are the duties 
of it performed ? 

What is an Aristocratical government ? What a mixed gov- 
ernment ? 

What is an absolute monarchy? What is a despotism? 20 

Jforth America. How is North America bounded ? [See map.] 
What is its extent ? 

What are the principal Gulfs and Bays ? What are the prin- 
cipal rivers ? 

Mention some of the mountains and where they are situated. 
What are the highest mountains ? 

What are the principal Lakes ? Are they navigable ? 

Where are the West Indies situated ? The Bermudas ? The 
Aleutian Islands ? 22 

When was America discovered, and bv whom ? How was it 
then peopled ? Who inhabited the Northern regions ? 

By whom is it now peopled ? Are there many of the native' 
Indians now living ? What is computed' to be the number of 
them in North and South America? 

What is the population of North America ? What are the fto- 
litical divisions of North America? By whom are the West 
Indies occupied ? ' / 23 

United States of America. Give the boundaries of the United 
States. What is the length and breadth ? Describe the climate. 
What is the temperature ? Describe the soil. 

What are the principal rivers and where do they flow ? 25 

Describe the lakes. What is the size 6f lake Superior ? What 
is the size of Huron ? What is the size of Erie ? 

What is the height of the three last named lakes above the 
ocean ? How are they connected ? Describe the Falls of Ni- 
agara. 

What is the length of lake Ontario ? Mention some of the 
smaller lakes. 

• What are the highest mountains in the United States ? What 
is the greatest elevation of the Rocky Mountains ? What is the 
highest land east of the Mississippi ? What is the most extensive 
range in the United States ? 

Give some account of the inhabitants of the United States. 

How long is it since the country was settled ? From whence 
were the emigrants ? 26 

What is the prevailing language? What is the next most 
numerous class of inhabitants ? What is the situation of the Ne- 
groes ? 

What is the third clasd of inhabitants ? Have their numbers 
increased? What has been done for the improvement of the 
Indians? Are Uiey acknowledged as citizens of the United 
States ? Give some account of tneir habits of life ? What is the 
state of those of Georgia and Alabama at this time ? 27 

What is the number of the Indians within the limits of the 

United States? What is their number in the Atlantic States 

exclusive of Georgia ? What is their number in the Western 

States ? What west of the States ? 

Wh&t care is taken for these tribes by the United States* gor- 

ernment ? 
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What is the average number of births among the white popti- 
lation? How often does the population double ? 28 

What is the present number of whites in' the United States ? 
Of free blacks? Of slaves? Of Indians? Of the whole popu- 
lation ? 

What is the state of religion ? How are religious institutions 
supported ? Name some of the principal sects. 

What is the state of learning .* Are the people generally edu- 
cated ? What kind of reading is most common ? 29 

How xoMiky universities and colleges are there ? What is the 
number of professors and students ? What are the oldest and 
nlost distinguished colleges ? * 

What are tiie political divisions of the United States ? Which 
are the New Ei^land States ? Name the Middle States. The 
Southern. The North Western. The South Western. 30 

What is the government of the United States ? Where are the 
powers of the general government defined ? 

What powers has the President, and how oflen is he chosen ^ 
What omce9 does he snstaiii? What part of the government 
belongs to him ? Who aie his assistants ? How is he chosen ? 31 

When is the Vice President chosen, and what are his duties ? 

in what are the legislative powers of government vested ? Of 
what does Congress consist ? 

Of whom does the Senate consist ? How are the Senators 
chosen? How is the House of Representatives formed? How 
are the members chosen ? What is the present ratio ? 

What powers has Congress ? What is necessary to the passage 
of a law ? ' 

Of what does the Judiciary department consist ? How are the 
judges appointed ? How are the Courts arranged ? What 
questions are tried in the Courts of the United States ? 32 

Where is the seat of government ? What is the size of the 
district? What its population? Mention some of the public 
buildings at Washinston. 

From whence is the revenue of the United States derived ? 
How are the duties established ? How are they secured ? When 
are they payable ? Give some other particulars respecting duties. 

What revenue is derived from the sale of public lands ? Fxfxn r 
what other source is w revenue obtained ? 

What are the principal classes of expenditure? What the 
amounts for different dnects ? 33 

What is the public debt? What is the present amcmnt of it? 
Give some other particulars respecting the debt. 

What is the capital of the bank of tile United States ? Where 
is the principal bank established? Where aria the branches? 
What services are rendered for the government by this bank ? 

Are there any other banks in the United States ? 

Of what does the -peace establishment of the armv consist? 
How are these regiments distributed? How commanded ? 

Where and what is West Point? How are the officers of the 
army employed? 

What IS the number of the militia ? What is the number of . - 
revolutionary pensioners ? What of invalid pensioners ? ^^ 

Of what does the navy consist i YfViailHBlthft xraac^owa ^ ^*&>'' 
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cen, seamen, and marines? Where are the vessehi in com- 
mission employed ? Mention some further particulars retpectingr 
the state of the navy. 

In what does the commerce of the United States consist ? 

What is the average value of the annual imports ? What of the 
exports of domestic produce ? What of the exports of foreign 
merchandize? What, are some of the articles of most extensive 
import? 

What are the principal articles of domestic produce exported ? 
Where and firom whence are the greatest exports and impcnrta 
made ? With what other countries do the United States carry on 
trade ? What amount of tonnage is engaged in forei^ trade ? 35 

What is the employment of the greater part of the inhabitants ? 
What is the state of agriculture in the Eastern States ? What 
are the staple products of the Eastern States ? 

What is raised in the Western States ? What in the South 
Western ? What reasons have formerly prevented the smploy- 
ment of capital and labor in manufactories ? 

What has been done in manufacturing of late ? Where are the 
largest ? Give some further account of the manufacturing con- 
cerns and the future prospects of them. 96 

What other branch of industry is important ? Mention some of 
the branches of the fishing trade. What parts of the country are 
most engaged in them ? 

What is the value of fish annually exported ?. What use is 
made of the surplus oil ? 

JSTew England States. Describe the climate and soil of New 
England. Mention some particulars of the winter season there. 
From whom are the New Englanders descended ? Give some 
account of the first settlers. 37 

How are these states divided ? What are towns ? By whom 
are town affairs managed ? How are town officers chosen ? 

How are schools supported in the towns ? How are religious 
Institutions supported ? What other duties devolve on the towns ? 

What are the counties ? Describe the duties of counties ? 
Are they the same in all the states ? 38 

Give fiuther particulars, of the state of population, and emigra- 
tion. Describe farther the occupations of^the inhabitants ? 

Is slavery allowed in New England ? What is the state of firee 
blacks there ? 

Maine. How is Maine bounded? [See the map.] Wliat is 
the extent of Maine.? How many counties and towns has it ? 

What are the principal rivers and where do they flow ? De- 
scribe the sea-coast. Describe the face of country and mountains. 40 

What are the principal lakes and where do ^ou find them ? 
Describe the climate and soil of Maine. What is the number of 
the inhabitants ? Is the state wholly settled and generally culti- 
vated ? What are the principal employments of the inhabitants ? 41 

What is the state of education? How much money is each 

inhabitant taxed for schools ? How many school districts in the 

state, and how long are the schools open? What number of 

children attend the pub\ic acihooVa \ ^^^ Ta».\t^ ^\ib\ic academies 

are there and how are ibey axk^^^iVftdi^ Q\^«i wwafc «x^w^\. ^^ 

the coUeges^and where they axe ^\aG*^. 
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How is Maine ^vemed, and the officers chosen ? How often 
does the legislature meet ? How are the government expenses 
defrayed? 42 

What is the princijNil town, and what its population ? Mention 
some of the other towns. Where is Bath, Wiscasset, and Ban- 
gor ? What is the stale of these towns P 

JSTew Hampshire, How is New Hampshire hounded ? What 
is the extent of it ? What are the principal rivers ? Where arO 
the canals situated ? What are the principal lakes and wh^re 
are they situated ? 44 

What are the principal mountains ? What is the height of 
Mount Washington above the level of the sea ? Describe the 
^e of the country — ^the climate-^the soil. 

What is the number of inhalntants ? What are they princi« 
pally engaged in ? 

What IS the seat of Grovemment ? Which is the largest town ? 
Where is Portsmouth situated, and what is it remarked for? 
Where are their large manufacturing establishments ? Mention 
some other towns. 45 

What is the state of education, and the number of school dis- 
tricts ? Give some account of the Academy at Exeter. Describe 
Dartmouth Collejge. 

How are the officers of Gt>vemment chosen ? How many Sen^ 
ators are there ? How are the Representatives chosen ? How 
are the expenses of government paid ? 

VermoTU. What are the boundaries of Vermont ? What is its 
extent, and the number of counties and towns ? -47 

What are the mountains ? What are the principal rivers — 
lakes ? Describe the face of the country and soil. 

What is the number of the inhabitants, and their occupations ^ ' 
Describe the government.- How are judges chosen ? 

What are some of the principal towns ? What colleges in 
Vermont ? Are there any canals, made, or proposed to be made ? 

Ma8»aehu»€tts, How is Massachusetts bounded ? What is the 
extent of 4t ? What are the principal rivers ? Which of them 
are navigable ? 4B 

What are the principal mountains ? Where are Moimt Tom 
and Mount Holyoke ? 

Describe the face of country — the lakes. What is the height 
of the ponds in Ashbumham above the ocean ? 

Mention the quality of the soil, and its productions. Where is 
iron ore found in this state P What mine does Worcester affiord P 
Describe the Southhampton lead mine. Where is marble and 
granite found P 50 

How is the state divided P How many counties ? How many 
towns P How is Boston governed P How are the afikirs of the 
other towns transacted P 

What is the number of inhabitants P What their principal Oc« 
cnpations P What is the commercial rank of Massachusetts P 
What the rank as it regards shipping and manufactures ? Give 
some further acoount or the part taken fay this state in the fiahat^ 
ies and manufactures. ^ ^^ 

How is the civil government organized ? "WkMiX Va ^2b» !««&»« 
cfSenBton? How ue the Represenlative^ o\i»a«ii^. '^^^XkpX ^«^ 
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cers, seamen, and marines? Where are the vessels in com- 
mission employed ? Mention some further particulars respecting 
the state of the navy. 

In what does the commerce of the United States consist ? 

What is the average value of the annual imports ? What of the 
exports of domestic produce ? What of the exports of foreign 
merchandize ? What are some of the articles of most extensive 
import ? 

What are the principal articles of domestic produce exported ? 
Where and from whence are the greatest exports and imports 
made ? With what other countries do the United States carry on 
trade ? What amount of tonnage is engaged in foreign trade ? 35 

What is the employment of the greater part of the mhabitants ? 
What is the state of agriculture in the Eastern States f What 
are the staple products of the Eastern States ? 

What is raised in the Western States ? What in the South 
Western ? What reasons have formerly prevented the employ- 
ment of capital and lahor in manufactories ? 

What has been done in manufacturinj? of late ? Whete are the 
largest? Give some further account of the manufiicturing con- 
cerns and the future prospects of them. 36 

What other branch of industry is important ? Mention some of 
the branches of the fishing trade. What parts of the country are 
most engaged in them ? 

What is the value of fish annually exported ?. What use is 
made of the surplus oil ? 

JVeio England States. Describe the climate and soil of New 
England. Mention some particulars of the winter season there. 
From whom are the New Englanders descended ? . Give some 
account of the first settlers. 37 

How are these states divided ? What are towns ? By whom 
are town affairs managed ? How are town officers chosen ? 

How are schools supported in the towns ? How are religious 
Institutions supported ? What other duties devolve on the towns ? 

What are the counties ? Describe the duties ' of counties ? ■ 
Are they the same in all the states ? 38 

Give farther particulars, of the state of population; and emigra- 
tion. Describe farther the occupations of^the inhabitants ? 

Is slavery allowed in New England ? What is the state of firee 
blacks there? 

Maine. How is Maine bounded? [See the map.]. Wjimtis 
the extent of Maine.? How many counties and towns has it ? 

What are the principd rivers and where do they flow ? De- 
scribe the sea-coast. Describe the face of country and mountains. 40 ^ 

What are the principal lakes and where do ^ou find them ? 
Describe the climate and soil of Maine. What is the number of 
the inhabitants ? Is the state wholly settled and generally culti- 
vated ? What are the principal employments of the inhabitants ? 41 

What is the state of education? How much money is each 
inhabitant taxed for schools ? How many school districts in the 
state, and how long are the schools open ? What number of 
children attend the public schools f How many public academies 
are there and how are they supported ? Give some aecount of 
the coUegeajuBtd where they are placed. 
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How it Maine governed, and the officers choeen ? How often 
does the legislature meet ? How are the government expensee 
defraved ? 42 

What is the |nrincipal town, and what its population ? Mention 
some of the other towns. Where is Bath, Wiscasset, and Ban- 
gor ? What is the stale of these towns ? 

New Hmmpshire, How is New Hampshire hounded ? What 
is the extent of it P What are the principal rivers P Where are 
the canals situated P What are the principal lakes and where 
are the j situated P 44 

What are the principal mountains ? What is the height of 
Mount Washington ahove the level of the sea P Describe the 
fiice of the country — the climate-^the soil. 

What is the number of inhabitants P What are they prittci- 
paUv engaged in P 

What IS the seat of Grovemment P Which is the largest toWn ? 
Where is Portsmouth situated, and what is it remarked forP 
Where are their large manufacturing establishments P Mention 
some other towns. 45 

What is the state of education, and the number of school dis- 
tricts P Give some account of the Academy at Exeter. Describe ' 
Dartmouth Collejee. 

How are the officers of Gt>vemment chosen P How many Sen^ 
ators are there P How are the Representatives chosen P How 
are the expenses of government paid P 

Vermont. What are the boundaries of Vermont P What is its 
extent, and the number of counties and towns P "47 

What are the mountains P What are the principal rivers — 
lakes P Describe the face of the country and soil. 

What is the number of Uie inhabitants, and their occupations ^ 
Describe the government.. How are judges chosen P 

What are sopie of the principal towns P What colleges in 
Vermont P Are there any canals, made, or proposed to be made P 

MoMoekusetts. How is Massachusetts bounded P What is the 
extent of 4t P What are the principal rivers P Which <^ them 
are navigable ? 4B 

What are the principal mountains P Where are Mount Tom 
and Mount Holyoke P 

Describe the face of country — the lakes. What is the height 
of the ponds in Ashbumham above the ocean P 

Mention the quality of the soil, and its productions. Where is 
iron ore found in this state P What mine does Worcester afford P 
Describe the Southhampton lead mine. Where is marble and 
granite found P 50 

How is the state divided P How many counties P How many 
towns P How is Boston governed P How are the afiktrs ' of the 
other towns transacted P 

What is the number of inhabitants P What their principal dc« 
eupations P What is the commercial rank of Massachusetts P 
What the rank as it regards shipping and manufiu>tnres P Give 
some further acoount c^the part taken l^ this state in the fiaher- 
ies and manufactures. * 51 

How 'm the civil government organized P What ia tba nnnSeMt 
of Senators? How are the Representativeik c\i»i«ii\ "^^iiXNfl^ 
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the number the towns are entitled to choose ? How is the Jndi- 
ciiury org^anized ? 

What is the capital town ? What is- the number of inhabitants 
in Boston ? How does Boston rank, in regard to population and 
trade ? Describe it farther. 

What is the second town ? Describe it. What may be said of 
New Bedford ? — Nantucket ? Mention some other seaport towfis. 
Manufacturing towns — flourishing inland towns. 

Describe Harvard University — its library. 51 

What other colleges are there ? Describe the Theological 
Seminary, at Andorer. How many incorporated academies in 
the State ? Describe the school at Northampton. What is the 
state of the schools in the towns generally ? 52 

Describe the Middlesex canal — ^the Blackstone canal-^the 
Hampshire and Hampden canal. Are there any other canals ? 
— rail roads ? 

Rhode Island. How is Rhode Island bounded and what is its 
extent ? Describe Narraganset Bay — the Islands. 5^ 

What are the principal rivers ? What is the face of the coun- 
try and soil ? How is the State divided ? 

What is the population, and what ure their principal occupa- 
tions ? Describe the government. 

What is the principal town ? Where is Newport ? Mention 
some other towns. What are the institutions of learning ? Has 
Rhode Island any canal ? 55 

Canruciieut. How is Connecticut bounded and what is its 
extent ? What are the principal rivers .?^— the face of the coun- 
try ? — ^the most remarkable hills ? 

What is the number of inhabitants ? Give some f\irther par- 
ticulars of the inhabitants. 

What trade is carried on from the seaports ? What manufac- 
tures ? 57 

How is the State divided ? Give some account of the seats of 
government ? Mention some other towns ? 

What colleges are there ? Give some account of Tale. Des- 
cribe Washington college, where is it ? Give some account of 
the Hartford Asylum, and the number of its pupils. What does 
this State do for the support of schools ? Are there any acad- 
emies ? 58 

How is the Governor chosen ? Of what nilmber does the Sen- 
ate consist, and how are they chosen ? How are the Representa- 
tives chosen ? 

Describe the Farmington canal. 

JVeio York. What are the boundaries of New York ? What is 
its extent, and how is it divided ? 60 

What are the principal rivers ? Where do they flow ? What 
are the principal mountains, and where are thev situated ? 

Describe the soil. What are the principal lakes ? Are they 
navigable ? Give the names of some other lakes. « 

Describe the Falls of Niagara. Describe the salt springs. 
What is the duty on salt ? What and where are the mineral 
sprincrg ? What are these springs remarkable for ? 

What are the principal islands ? What is the siziB and soil of 
Long Igland ? 61 
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What is the population of New YoiJl P What is the principal 
occupation of the people ? What is the staple production ? What * 
is the state of commerce and manufactures ? For how long is 
the Governor chosen ? 

What are the powers of the Grovemor ? Of what does the Le- 
gislature consist and how are they chosen ? 

What is the qualification necessary for a Toter ? How is the 
judiciary power arranged ? 60 

Which IS the largest city ? Where is it situated^ and what are 
its advantages f 

Where is the seat of government ? Describe Albany. Men- 
tion some other towns and what they are remarkable for. 

What colleges are th^re, and where are they situated. What 
is done for me support of schools, and what is th^ number of 
academies P 

What great public improvement distinguishes this State P 
Give some account of the Erie canal. Where is the Champlain 
canal, and what is its extent P What is the cost and what the 
Income of these canals, and at whose expense were they built P 
Give some account of the. Delaware canal, and the rail road con- 
nected with it, and its cost. ' 63 

Jfew Jersey. How is New Jersey bounded P and what is its 
extent P What are the principal rivers P — Bays ? — Capes P What 
is the face of the country P 

What is the number of inhabitants, and their principal employ- 
ment P What manufactories are there P 65 

How is it governed, and how are its officers chosen P 

Describe the capital towns. What are the other principal 
towns P What institutions for education are there P 

In what State is the Morris canal and what is its extent P ' What 
other public improvements are in a state of forwardness P 

Pennsylvania. What are the boundaries, form and extent of 
Pennsylvania P How b it divided P .66 

What are the principal rivers P — their branches *P What 
mountains are there P - . ' 

Of what nature is the climate and soil P What mines are there 
in this State P What is the population P What proportion are 
of English origin P 

What is the occupation of the people, and what the staple pro- 
duce of this State P 

What is the ^oveminent P What is the capital city, and its 
population P What is it remarkable for ? — ^give some particulars 
respecting it. Where is the seat of government P Wbat is said 
of Pittsburgh and its manu&ctures P What are the other princi- 
pal towns P 68 

What is the state of education P What is the coUege at Phil- 
adelphia celebrated for P Are there other schools and coUeges P 

What has Pennsvlvania done for internal improvement P De- 
scribe the Schuylkill and Union canals. What other works of 
this kind are there t How are these built P 

Which was the &rst rail road P What other rail road b build- «. 
inff, and what is the extent of these works P 

DelatDare. How is Delaware bounded .^-^what is its «i[^t^ %&i^ 
divisions P What are the prin^pal xWen^ "WVaX'iflk^SBja^aRfe^ 
the country and the soil ? -^ 
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Whai 10 the population, and. what relation does it bear in edze 
fb the other States of the Union ? 

What are the occupations' of the inhabitants, and its chief arti- 
cles of produce ? How is the government organized ? 

What is the chief town? — ^its population ? — the seat of govern* 
ment ? — describe it. Mention some other towns. 

Describe the Chesapeake and Delaware canal. What is the 
..size of the locks .^ How was it built .^ Describe the bridge 
which crosses it. 

Maryland. How is Maryland bounded, and what is its extent f 71 

What are the bays and nvers ? — ^the principal mountains ?— -the 
face of the country .'-r-the articles produced ? 
. How is the State divided ? What is the population, how maaj 
blacks ? What are the occupations of the innabitants .'-—the ex- 
ports ? 73 

Give an account of the government, and the manner of choos* 
jng the officers. 

Describe the principal literary institutions, and wh«re they are 
placed. 

What is the principal city, where is it situated, is it in a flour- 
ishing state, what is the number of its inhabitants f Give some 
further account of what b to be seen in Baltimore. 

Where is the seat of government, and what its population ? 
Mention some other towns. 

Describe the Baltimore and Ohio rail road ? Who are the pro- 
prietors, what is the capital, and how fiur advanced is the work ? 
What is to be its course ? 74 

Where is the Susquehanna rail road to be, and what is the state 
of it ? What other work of internal improvement is going on, 
and by whom is it undertaken ? 

District of Columlna. How is this dis^ct bounded ? What is 
the history of it, and what is its extent ? 

What nver divides it ? — and what is its population ? How is it 
governed ? What literary institutions ? 75 

Describe Washington, and mention its principal buildings. 
What is the size of Sie capitol, and President's house ?- How are 
they built? 

What is the number of inhabitants ? What other towns in^the 
District, and what is their population ? 

Virginia. How is Virginia bounded, and what is its extent ? 
What are the prmcipal rivers .'—the principal mountains, and 
where do they run .'* Mention some other mountains and describe 
the s<nl« 77 

What are the productions of this State..' How is the State 
divided. 

Whajtis the capital, where is it situated, what public buildings 
has it, and what is .its population.' Describe Norfic^, and giva 
the number of its inhabitants? Mention some other towns? 
Where is Mount Vernon situated ? 

What is the population of Virginia, what is>ihe condition of the 
blacks, which, division of the State contains the most slaves? 

What is the seat of the government ? How are the Senatom 
eboaen ? How is the Governor to be ohosen.-andfor how long^ 
What otb^r htVKih ^f goytioxasailMi^^ 78 
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What 18 the state of education ? Where is the University of 
Virginia ? — describe it ? What other colleges are there ? 

Describe the various mineral springs ? What natural curiosi- 
ties are there ? 

What provision for internal improvement is there ? What ca- 
nals, and where ? 79 
■ J^orth Carolina. How is North Carolina bounded, and what is 
the extent of it ? 

' What bays are there in this State, and what is peculiar about 
them? 

What are the principal rivers ? — capes ? What is the face of 
the country ? — climate ? 

What is the number of inhabitants, and what proportion axe 
slaves ? By whom are the slaves owned, and what is the princi- 
pal occupation of the people ? 

How is the Governor chosen, and how is the Legislature com- 
posed ? 81 

Describe the university of North Carolina ? 

What is the capital, and what its population ? What is the pop- 
ulation of Newbern, and what other towns may be mentioned ? 

What has been done for internal improvement ? 

South Carolina. How is South Carolina bounded, and what is 
its extent 7 

What are the principal rivers ? — islands on the coast ? 

What is the face of the country near the sea shore ?— of in the 
midland country ? — of in fhe north-western part ? What is the 
highest land ? 

What parts are, and what are not healthy ? ' 

How is the State divided ? What is the nimiber of inhabitants, 
and what proportion of slaves ? What are the principal occupa- 
tions, and what use is made of the extra produce ? 83 

How is the Grovemment organized ? 

What is the state of education, and where are the principal 
colleges ? 

What is the chief town, and where is it situated ? What is the 
number of inhabitants ? Where is the seat of government, and 
what is its population ? What other principal towns ? 

Describe the largest Canal ? — are there others ? What other 
work of internal improvement is in progress t 

Georgia. How is Georgia bounded, and what is its extent 1 
What are the principal rivers ? — islands 1 85 

What is the face of the country near the coast ? — in the mid- 
land and upper country ? — What great swamp is there ? — de- 
scribe it ? Describe the Nickajock Cave ? 

What is the number of innabitants, and what proportion are 
slaves 1 What are their occupations, and what tne productions 
of the soil T 

How is the Government organized ? Describe the Georgia 
university ? What has the Legislature done for. schools ? — are 
they well organized ? 86 

Describe Savannah, and mention the number of inhabitants t 
Where is Augusta, and what is its population ? Where is Mil- 
ledgville, and what population has it ? WhoA. o\.V«t \jcrvi?&.'&'V 
What are iU internal improvemenlB *) 
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Terriiory of Florida, How if this Territory bounded f What 
is the extent of it, and how if it divided T 

What riven ran into the Atlantic T — ^into the Gulf of Mexico t 
What are the principal bajf T 

What if the face of the country T — ^the nature of the foU T— the 
climate T What if peculiar to the foil on the wef tern fide of the 
peninf ula 1 87 

What if the number of inhabitantf , and what proportion of 
blaekf T Of what nationf are the inhabitantf ? 

By whom if the Governor appointed, and for how lonff f Who 
hol<u the legifllative power T-— and how if the Territory diTided ? 

What are the powers of the Governor and Council T How is 
the judiciary compofed 7 Is the Territory represented in Con- 
gress T 

What are the principal towns 7 Where is St Augoftine, and 
what itf population 7 Deecribe Penfacola 7 Where is the seat 
of jDrovemment, and what its population 7 JBB 

What canal has been proposed to be made 7 What is the height 
of the Ridge 7 Where is a boat canal practicable 7 

Ohio. What are the boundaries, ana what the extent of this 
SUte7 

Into how many counties and towns is it divided 7 What is the 

Sneral size of the towns 7 Describe the Ohio river 7 What are 
e other principal rivers 7 

What is the face of the country and soi]| 7 What if the popnla^ 
tion 7 — has it increased fast 7 When and where waf the mst set- 
tlement made 7 From whence did the fira t settlers principally 
go 7 What are the occupations of the people, and what its f taple 
products 7 90 

What manufactures are carried on 7 Where if fait found f 

How if the jyrovemment organized 7 If it a flave holding 
State 7 What is done for education 7 What colleges are therel 
— and in what State 7 

What is the chief town 7 — give a description of it, and the num- 
ber of inhabitants 7 Where is the seat ot government, and what 
other flourishing towns are there 7 

Have they canals 7 Give the course and extent of the Ohio 
canal and its probable cost 7 Describe the Miami canal, its length 
and estimated cost 7 Where have the funds for these works been 
obtained 7 Where is the National road 7 91 

Indiana. How is this State bounded, what is its extent, and 
how is it divided 7 What are the principal riverf 7— the face of 
the country 7 — the population 7 — of whom made up 7 What is 
the principal occupation of the inhabitants 7 

What is doing at Vevav, and where is salt made 7 What is 
done for the support of education 7 How is the government or- * 

dered 7 93 

What is the seat of government, and what the largest town f 
What other flourishing townf 7 

What canal if proposed, and for what purpofe 7 
nUfUfiS' How is Illinois bounded, what is its extent, how 
nianr counties 7 What ate Vh«> v^ntvMX tvq«t% \ 

What is the face of the co\mtrj,N9Vi*X ^xo^di^ciQitk *^ Yi«a«^\ 
Describe the prairies on the i\N%xa,asi^\ii^% wi«N*fe^mNi«».\ 
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What is peculiar to the land near Lake Michigan and what is pro- 
posed to be made there T What is the soil bordering on the great 
rivers ? » 

What is the number of inhabitants 7— does it increase ? 95 

What are the staple productions ? Where are lead and salt 
found ? What do these mines produce yearly 7 

What is done for the support of schools 7 How is the gorern- 
ment ordered 7 What is the capital and principal towns 7 

MichiganTerritory. How is this Territory bounded 7 What is 
the extent of it/and into how many counties is it divided 7- 

Describe Lake Michigan. — Lake Superior — its extent and 
course. Describe Lake Huron. Where does the water of 
these lakes flow 7 96 

Is there a navigable communication between these lakes? 
What are the other principal rivers 7 

What is the face of the country and soil 7 — ^the number of inhab- 
itants 7 Where are the principal settlements 7 What Indians 
are found here 7 — what are their numbers ? 

How is the government organized ? "'^ 

What is the capital, and what is the population ? Tell by 
whom and when it was settled. Where is Mackinaw ^ What 
natural curiosities are there ^ 9T 

Huron Territory. How is this Territory bounded, and what its 
extent ? What are the principal rivers ? What rivers fall into 
the Mississippi .'—into Lake Superior .' What other rivers are 
there ? 

What is Green Bay ? What small lakes are there ? — describe 
them.' 

What mines are there, and where are they found ? What is 
the nature of the soil, and its situation ? 

Where are there garrisons of United States troops .' Give some 
further particulars of the Territory, and the mounds met with in it P 

What falls are there ? 

What is the number of inhabitants ? — the proportion of females ? 
<^— the number of Indians ? — what tribes east of the Mississippi ? 
What Indians are found between the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri ? What are their numbers ? — what proportion of warriors ? 
What are the principal settiements ? 

How is this Territory governed at present ? What provision is 
proposed to be made for it ? 99 

Kentucky. What are the boundaries, what the extent and nuin- 
ber of counties in Kentucky ? 

What are the principal rivers ? — the face of the country ? — the 
nature of the soil ? — its productions ? 

What is the number of inhabitants ? — what proportion are 
slaves ? — the occupation of the inhabitants ? 

What are the principal exports and manufactures .' 

What colleges are there ? What public provision for schools ? 

How is the government organized ? What is the capital town, 
the number of inhabitants, where is it situated .' — tne largest 
town, the number of its inhabitants ? What are the other princi- 
pal towns ? 101 

What public work is going on at Louis'viUft? — dfewsr^NX."^. — 
why is it impartant ? 
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Describe Mammoth Cave. What are the banks of some of the 
rivers celebrated for ? 

Tennessee. What are the boundaries, whatthe extent and divis- 
ions of Tennessee ? 

What are the principal rivers ? How far is the Tennessee nav- 
igable ? What is the face of the country ? 

What is the number of inhabitants ? — what proportion are 
slaves P What are their principal occupations, and whst the arti- 
cles of produce of the State ? 

How, and for how long are the officers of government chosen ? 103 . 

What colleges are there ? What is the seat of government ? 
What is the largest town ? — ^how many inhabitants, and where is 
it situated ? Wnat other towns of note ? 

What Indians are in this State ? Give some account of the 
Missionary establishment ? 

Alabama. What are the- boundaries, what the extent, and what 
the divisions of Alabama f 

What are the principal rivers ? — ^the face of the country ?— the 
nature of the soil ? 

What is the population ? — the pursuits of the inhobitairts ? 
— what do they export ? 

What Incdans inhabit this State, and what are their numbers ? 105 

How is the government organized ? What provision is made 
for the support of schools ? 

What is the seat of government ? What considerable seaports 
* are there ? What are the other principal towns ? 
^ Mississippi. What are the boundaries, what the extent and di- 
visions of Mississippi ? 

What are the principal rivers ? — the fiice of country ? 

What is the number of inhabitants ? — the proportion of slaves ? 
Are their numbers increasing ? — what is the principal occupation ? 
What tribes of Indians are found here, and what are their num- 
bers ? 107 

What is the arrangement of the government ? What college is 
tliere in the State, and what provision has been made by the Le- 
gislature for literary purposes ? 

What is the seat of government, and what the largest town ? 
What are the other principal towns ? 

Missovri. What are the boundaries, what the divisions, and 
what the extent of Missouri ? 

What are the principal rivers ? — ^the face of the country ? 
— mountains ? 

What is the number of inhabitants, what proportion of them are 
slaves, what is their origin? What articles are cultivated here? 
What mines are found here ? What other occupation is fol- 
lowed? loa. 

What is done by government for education ? What is the seat 
of government ? — where is it situated ? Which is the chief town 
of me State, and the number of inhabitants? What are some of 
the other principal towns ? 

Louisiana. What are the boundaries, what the extent, -and 
what the divisions of this State ? 

What 18 the principal riv«r, and what lakes are formed by iift 
outlets ? What are tne names of 8om,e of \5aft o^vt ^"0)12^X8^1 
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Describe farther the banks of the Mississippi and the levees? 
What are the other principal rivers ? 

What is the face of the country ? What do you find in the 
swamps ? Does the Mississippi overflow ? 

What is the population ? — what proportion are blacks ? — ^what 
proportion slaves ? Describe the population. Ill 

What language is used in the public proceedings, and what are 
the principal occupations of the people .' 

How are the officers of government elected ? What is the state 
of education ? 

What'is the chief city ? — give some account of it ? What other 
places of note are there ? 

Arkansas Territory. What are the boundaries, what the extent^ 
and what the divisions of this Territory ? 112 

What are the principal rivers ? — remarkable springs ? 

What is the number of inhabitants .' 

How is the Governor chosen ? Who have the executive powers ? 

Which is the seat of government ?•_ — where is it situated ? What 
' are the other principal towns ? 

Unsettled Territories. What are the names of these Territories > 
«~flive some description of them. 

What is the Missouri Territory P — what its extent ? How is it 
bounded ? — what rivers has it.** What is the face of the country f 
—what animals are found there ? — what Indians ? 113 

Where is the United States garrison placed ? What govern- 
ment is there over this Territory ? 

What is tJie extent of the Oregon Territory^ and how is it 
bounded? What are its principal rivers? Wluit American set- 
tlement is found here, and what establishment has been proposed ? 

British America. Of what does British America consist? 
How is it bounded, and what is its extent ? Is it generally hab- 
itable? . 

Give the names of the provinces. To whom have other regions 
been granted ? 

What are the great bays of this country ? What is the itate of 
Prince Regent's and Hudson's Bay ? 

Describe the Gulf of St Lawrence. ' What is the Bay of Fundy "^ 
remarkable for ? Describe the St Lawrence, and tellhowfiurit 
is navigable. 

What other large rivers are there ? What lakes are there, and 
which is the largest ? What lakes flow through Mackenzie's river 
to the Arctic sea? 

What is the face of the country ? 

Are there many Indians found here ? — what tribes inhabit the 
northern part of Labrador ? What Missionary establishments are 
found among these northern Indians, and what are the numbers 
they contain ? 

Describe the inhabitants of the interior of Labrador, and those 
south and west of Hudson's Bay. , 116 

What late discoveries have been made of this coast ? What di<' 
rection did Capt. Franklin take, and what was his success? 

What is the Hudson Bay Company ? For what is the com- 
pany established, and where has it forts and fiustorlea? ^Vai&.\» 
lfa« tract of country called ? ; 

32* 
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What other settlement has the Hudson Bay Company ? What 
inhabitants do these es^blishments contain ? 

Describe the operations of the North West Company. How 
"far have they extended their posts ? 

Lower Canada. How is this province bounded ? What is the 
eontroyers^fr respecting its southern boundary f What does Great 
Britain maintain ? What are the terms of the treaty of 1783 ? 

How is Lower Canada divided P What are the principal rivers ? 
>->the face of the country ? — the nature of the soil ? — ^the climate, 
is it favorable to health ? 118 

What is the number of inhabitants, what was the ori^n of Can- 
ada, and what languages are spoken there P When was it ceded 
to Great Britain P — Has the population increased P 

Is there considerable emigration P Does the government do 
any thing to favor the emigrants P What are the pursuits of the 
inhabitants P What do they export ? 

How is the government arranged P Give some account of the 
Provincial Paniament. Do the people pay taxes P How are the 
expenses of the government defrayed P 

What is the state of education P How many colleges are there ? 
How many schools of royal institution P 119- 

What is the number of convents P What of other schools P 

What is the capital of the province P — give some description of 
it, and the number of its inhabitants P 

Where is Montreal P — what is the population of it P 

What is the distance between Quebec and Montreal — and what 
kind of communication is kept up P Mention some other towns. 
What canals are there P 

Upper Canj^da. How is Upper Canada bounded and divided P 
What are the principal rivers ? — ^the face of the country P 

What is the number of inhabitants, and their chief occupation P 
How is the government administered P How are the Judges and 
House of Assembly chosen P 120 

What is the largest town P — its population P — where is it situ- 
ated P Where is the seat of government P — ^the other principal 
towns P 

What canals are there P — for what purpose are they made? 
Describe the situation and dimensions of the Welland canal. 
Describe the Rideau Canal. — the size of the locks. — the extent 
of navigation by means of these canals. 

New Brunswick. What are the boundaries of this Province P 
How divided P 

What are the principal bays ? — ^the principal rivers P— the face 
of the countrv ? 121 

What is tne number of inhabitants? — their principal ocupa- 
tion P — their exports ? 

How is the government administered P What institutions of 
learning are there P 

Where is the seat of government, and what is its population ? 
What is the chief town ? — its population P What is remarkable 
in the harbor of St John's P What are the other principal 
towns? 

iVovA Scotia. What are the boundaries of Nova Scotif ? 
What ia its extent and dmsions? IM. 
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What are the principal bays ? — the principal rivers ?-^the face 
of the country ? — the nature of the climate ? 
What lakes are there ? — ^mineral productions ? 
What is the number of inhabitants ? — their chief employment ? 
How is the government appointed and administered? What 
powers have the Council and Assembly ? How are the Judges 
appointed ? 

What colleges are there ? How are conmion schools sup- 
ported ? 123 

What is the chief town ? — ^its population ? Describe it — the 
other principal . towns. What canal is making, what is its. 
course ? — its length ? — sumit, level, and estimated cost f 

Where is Princs Edward's Island situated? What b its 
extent ? How is it divided ? What is the nature of its soil ? 

How many inhabitants, how large proportion French ? What 
is the government ? Describe the chief town. — ^its population ? 
' Where is Newfoundland situated, and what is its extent ? 
Of what nature is the climate ? What the chief subsistence 
and employment of the people ? What is the number of inhab- 
itants ?— origin ? 124 

Describe the government. Where is the seat of government ? 
Give some account of it. Give some account of Placentia. — are 
tliere other settlements ? 

What are the French Possessions in North America? How 
many inhabitants at St Pierre ? Of what use are these posses- 
sions to the French ? 
Danish Possessions. Where is Greenland, what its boundaries ? 
What is the face of the country ? — ^the nature of the soil ? 
What, fruits does it produce ? What sized trees grow there, where 
are they found ? What are the principal animals ?^ • 125 

How many settlements are there ? — where from ? — how di- 
vided ? What are the names of the principal settlements ? 

What is the number of the Danish population ? How is the 
government administered.^ — how many missionaries, apd how 
are they supported ? What other charitable establishments are 
there, and what success have thev had ? What is the number of 
the natives, give some account of them. 126 

Russian America. Where is the territory situated, and how is 
it bounded ? Where has the Eaistem boundary been fixed? 

Give an account of the American claim, and how this and the 
conflicting ones have been settled. 

Of what description is the country ? — ^how is it inhabited ? — 
what is the supposed number of Indians ? 

What company have establishments on this coast? Where 
are some of these establishments ? What articles do they trade 
in with the natives i* — and what is the number of the Kussian 
population ? 

What Islands are there ? What are the names of the most re- 
markable, and what the face of them ? What is the principal 
subsistence of the inhabitants ? What is their present number 
compared with what it was? — ^how are they employed and 
treated? . 127 

Mexico. How is Mexico bouMed? What is its exlbra^'. — ^^ot 
divisions.^ — ^principal rivers? — ^tViose ntYivcYi ^iW SjdAo ^^'^•wa&R>'*- 
Are there many rivers ? 
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What if the &oe of the coantry ? What is peculiar in the 
mountaiiui in the interior ? What ia the principal range of moun- 
tains called in the south, central and northern parts ? What is 
the highest mountain, and how high is it above tne ocean P 

What parts are heaJthy, and what unhealthy ? Is the soil fruit- 
ful? What is tlie consequence of the deficiency of water? 
What is peculiar to the lakes here ? 

Describe the banana plant, mention some of the other pro- 
^ ductions. 

Give the number of inhabitants ; how many Europeans ? — In- 
dians and mixed ? Are there Spaniards there ? Who are the 
Creoles ? What are the mixed race called ? 

Give some account of the. Indians; their languages. Where 
is the Indian population found, and what is their occupation ?-* 
their character ? 

What is the state of society among the whites ? — of information 
and education ? 190 

On what model is the government formed ? How many States 

are there, and what are the State governments ? What is the 

state of the other five Provinces ? 

\ Describe the executive power. How is the legislative power 

organized ? Does the government appear to be firmly estabhshed? 

What is the established religion ? 

Give some account of the divisions and revenue of the country. 
What was the state of the mines before the revolution ? What 
since ? 

What are the chief articles of export ? — what of import ? 

What is the state of the revenue .^— -of the loan from London ? 
—of the navy? 131 

What is the capital town ? What number of inhabitants ?- De- 
ecribe its former situation, and present, with regard to the lake. 
Give some farther account of the city. Mention some of the other 
principal cities and give their population. 

Cen^oZ America. How is Central America bounded ? What 
is the extent and population of it, and its divisions ? 

What are the principal rivers and . harbors ? — the face of the ^ 
oountry and soil ? — the principal productions and exports ? 132 

What is the fiumber of inhabitants, and of what races ? What 
is the increase of population ? Are there any slaves ? 

Give some history of the government. When was the consti- 
tution formed, and what States adopted it ? 

Describe the Congress. How are the other officers of govern- 
ment chosen ? What is the state of society at present ?— of com- 
merce ? 

Where is Gu^ttemala. and what is the population of it f Give 
some fiurther account of Guatemala. What other large towns are 
there ? What is the principal seaport ? 133 

Give some account of the project for a canal. What has been 
done towards the completion of it ? 

Belize: To whom does the Belize belong ? Where is it situa- 
ted ? Give some farther account of the Belize. 

The Bermudas. Where are the Bermudas, and what number 
of lahuida compose them ? What is the principal island, and its 
population ? 
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What is the nature of the climate and soil ?-rthe productions ? 
— the number of inhabitants? What proportion are blacks? 
What is the government ? 134 

The West Indies. What are the West Indies, and to whom are 
they subject ? Where are they situated ? 

What is the soil? — what are the productions? What is the 
principal occupation of the people ? — ^by whom is labor princi- 
pally performed ? 

What is the nature of the climate ? Describe the course of the 
seasons. What hours in the day are most pleasant ? 

Describe farther the climate. When does the rainy season 
begin ? — and how long does it last ? When does the air become 
clear, and how lonff does it so remain ? 130 

How are these iSands classed ? What is the most convenient 
classification ? 

Spanish West Indies. What are the Spanish West Indies, and 
what is their government ? Where is the island of Cuba situated ? 
What are the extreme points east and west ? What is the extent 
of this island — when and by whom was it discovered ? 

What is the face of the country ? — the nature of the soil ? — ^the 
principal productions ? 137 

Give an account of the climate. What is the nimiber of in- 
habitants ? — ^the proportion of the different races .? — the principal 
occupation of the people ? — the yearly produce of the iskmd ? 

Give some account of the government. What is the annual 
revenue of the island, and how is it expended ? 

What is the chief town .'' — ^how is it situated ? Give some ac< 
count of the harbor and town — ^its population. What ave the 
other principal towns ? 

What is the size of Porto Rico ? — the face of the country ? — its 
productions ? — the number of inhabitants ? — the proportion of 
slaves ? Of whom is the free population composed ? 1381 

What is the capital ? — ^its population ? — ^the other principal 
towns ? 

British West Indies. Describe Jamaica. What is the face of 
the country ? — the productions ? How is the island divided ? 
— what is the population ? Of what races are the people ? 

Give some account of the government. What is the cai»taly 
and what its population ? Give some farther account of Kingston. 

Whejre are the Bahama Islands? Give some account of them^ 
and the productions of the largest. 'What is the population ? 
— what proportion whites ? What are the prinoi]>al islands ? 

What is remarkable about Cat Island ? What is the chief town 
and seat of government ? 

British, Caribbean, and Virgin Islands. What is the principal 
of these islands ? — its extent ? — where is it situated ? How many 
are there of the others, and where are they situated ? 139 

What are the productions of these islands ?-«-their population ? 
-^what proportion slaves? Where are there Indians found? 
Which is the richest of these islands ? — ^the number of its inhabit- 
ants? ' 

What is the capital ? — ^its population ? — ^the other principal 
islands ? — ^the government of them ? What is ^eculi«x V^ ^ut»^ 
climate of these islands ? 
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firtmck West Indies. What colonies does France possess in the 
West Indies ? Give some account of Guadaloupe ? What is the 
extent ? — ^population ?— the proportion of whites f 

What are the principal towns f — ^their population ? — the princi- 
pal articles of produce f Give some farther particulars of this 
island. 140 

What is' the fiice of the country of Martinique ? — what its ex- 
tent f — its productions ^ How is it divided, and what its popula- 
tion f What is the capital f Describe St Pierre. 

Danish West Indies, What are the Danish j>ossessions f — ^the 
productions and climate of St Croix? — ^the chief town f — ^its pop- 
ulation f 

What is the population of these islands f — the proportion of the 
different races f 

Swedish West Indies. What is the population of St Bartholo- 
mews f — the proportion of slaves f Give some farther account of it. 141 

Dut^ West Indies. What are the islands belonmng to the 
Netherlands f — ^their productions f'^population f • What is sud 
of Curacoa T 

RqmUic of Hayti. Give some history of Hayti — what was 
the name flriven it by Columbus f — its extent f — the face of the 
country and climate f— -the soil f — productions f — the population f 
— ^the proportion of blacks f 

Give some farther history of it — ^the time when it became in- 
dependent. What took place in 1804 .»— in 1806 f Where was 
the seat of Christophe's jrdvernment ? * 

Where was the republic formed, and who was the president f 
How often was he elected, how long did he live, ana who suc- 
ceeded him ? What happened to Christophe afler this ? What 
was done by Boyer f — what were the consequences f 142 

What took place in 18^ f How were the people divided? 
What part did jBoyer take ?— what followed f 

What is the government? How are the Representatives, 
Senate, ana President chosen ? When was the independence ac- 
knowledged by France, and on what conditions.^ i What is the. 
language and religion ? 

Describe the seat of government, and its population. What is 
the population of Cape Haytien and St Domingo f What are 
the other principal towns f ' 143 

ScfuJfh America. How is South America bounded, and united to 
North America? What is the len^h, breadth, and area of it ? 

What high nftige of mountains is there, and how,doe8 it run? 
What distinct names are given to it ? Give some farther Account 
of these mountains. How high are thev? Where is the highest 
mountain, and what is it called ? What is the height <» it ? 
What has been said by recent travellers respecting it ? 

What rivers are there ? — the size of the Amazon ? — ^the next in ' 
size .? — what rivers form it .? Give^some account of the Orinoco. 

What are the islands at the south ? — in the Pacific .' What 
other islands .' 

Into what States is South America divided ? From what are 
these republics formed } What is the number of inhabitants of 
Bouth America ^ Of what races are they ? How many slaves .' 146 

C^l^mHa. How is Colombia bo^md^^^. ^\»X ^^xmlXscvm Vmh 
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it embrace ? What number of square miles does it contain, and 
how is it divided? 

What are the principal rivers ? What branches of these rivers 
are navigable ? - Give some account of the Msfdalena. 

Where is there a cataract, and what its height ? 

What chain of mountains passes through this country — and 
where ? Where is their greatest height — and where does a 
branch extend ? 

What are the highest peaks called ? — give their height. What 
is the height of Quito, and its climate ? Mention a remarkable 
fact in relation to the temperature. 148 

What is the number of inhabitants — how many whites .'-—mesti- 
zoes ? — Indians ?— -mulattoes and free blacks ? — slaves P What 
provision is made for slaves ? What rights have the free inhabit- 
ants? 

When was the constitution established — and by whom ? De- 
scribe the government. How is the republic divided? — ^how 
subdivided ? How are the Senate and House of Representatives 
chosen ? How are the departments governed ? 

Give some account or the affairs since 1828. Give some ac- 
count of the Congress, and events since its formation. 

What is the capital town — where is it situated— and what its 
climate ? 

Give some account of Bogotar-^f Caraccas — its number of 
inhabitants. Mention some of the other towns and their popular 
tion. 

Give the population of Quito, and an account of its former 
state. How large proportion of the population are whites ? What 
is Uie climate ? What other city is there, and how many inhabit- 
ants does it contain ? 

Pfu- How is Peru bounded — what is its eztent-f— and how is 
it divided ? What mountains are there — ^give some account of 
them ? What great riveris there ? 

What mines are there ? What was the annual amount coined 
at Lima before the revolution ? Give some farther account of the 
mines. 151 

What is the nature of the climate ? Give some farther partic- 
ulars of the soil and climate. What are some of the principal 
productions ? — ^the native animals ? 

What is the population ? — of what races composed ? What is 
the goverhment ? Who holds the executive and legislative 
power? * 152 

What is the capital ? — give some account of it — its public and 

{»rivate buildings. Give some farther account of it — and its popu- 
ation. What is the seaport ? — describe it. What are the otner 
principal ports ? Give some account of Cuzco. 

Bolivia. How is Bolivia bounded ? What provinces compose 
it ? What are the principal rivers ? What great Uke is there--^ 
what its size ? — give some account of it. — axe ^ere rivers which 
flow into it ? 163 

Give some account of the Andes. What is the highest point ? i 
Give some account of the mines here. What was the praetioe 
of working them formerly — and what now ? What amjcras^VMik 
been drawn from these mines nnce thaix dAii^'^^rj ^ 
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What is the population — how many Indians ? Give some ac- 
count of the Creoles: Describe the mestizoes and cholos. What 
is the character of the Indians of thip State ? What is remark- 
able about them ? For what are they distinguished — are they ed- 
ucated ? 

What is the government — has it ffone on quietly ? What is the 
seat of government — what its popiuation ? What is the present, 
and what the former size of rotosi ? Mention some of the other 
towns, and the number of inhabitants. What is the principal 
seaport ? 

CkUi. How is Chili bounded ? What is its length and breadth ? 
— and how many square miles ? 

What mountains are there — how many ranges do they form ? 
What is the height of some of the mountains ? How many vol- 
canoes are there — where are they situated ? What effect was 
produced by an earthquake of 1760 ? Are earthquakes frequent ? 155 

What is the nature of the climate ? What is peculiar to the 
north and south ? What is the character of the soil P What 
rivers are there ? — amines ? 

What uses are made of the bicuna, and the guanuco ? Give 
some account of the Pagi. 

What is the population of Chili, and what races compose it ? 
— the character ^f the Creoles ?— of the Indians ? Mention their 
manner of disposing of prisoners, and other particulars. 156 

How long have Uiis people been independent ? What is the 
form of government ? — is it respected ? What is the capital — ^how 
many imiabitants ? Give some farther account of Santiago. 
What other towns are there ? 

What are the principal islands — how many inhabited ? What 
is the climate of them and number of inhabitants ? Where is 
Juan Fernandez ? Give some account of it ? — ^for what is it cele- 
brated ?x 

Buenos Ayres and the Argentine Provinces. How is this country 
bounded ? What government did this and Bolivia form under 
the Spanish government ? 157 

What is the extent of it ? — the divisions ? — the principal prov- 
inces .^—rivers f Give some account of the lakes. 

What is the face of the country ? — and how do people travel 
there ? What is the population ? — of what races ? — the general 
habits of the people ? 

What is the state of the government ? — the officers of govern- 
ment ? What was the government lately ? What was the state 
of the revenue of Buenos Ayres the last year ? What the ex- 
penses and public debt? 158 

What is the chief town, where is it situated f What is the 
population of Buenos Ayres ? Give some account of the town. 
Wnere is Santa F6, and what is said of it ? What other towns 
are there ? 

Monte Video. Of what does this country consist ? What are 
its boundaries ? What is the climate and soil ? 

What is the number of inhabitants, of whom do they consist ? 
What settlements are found at the north ? Give some history 
ofthdm. 

Wh&t has been the man&ex of t^« \x«tt.\aa«iL\. ^ \}Ekft\BkAaMD&'VhA 
last century f "^^ 
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Give Mine history of the goTemment. Who holds the ezecn- 
tiye power, and who the legislatiye ? What is the state of the 

finances f^ 

What is the capital, and where is it situated ? Give some ac- 
count of Monte video. What other principal towns ? 

Paraguay, How is Paraguay hounded ? What are the princi- 
pal rivers ?— the ftce of the country and soil ?— animals ? Men- 
tion some of the remarkable birds, and some of the exports. 160 

What is the number of inhabitants, and of what races are they ? 
What is the government of this province ? Who is at the head 
of government now, and how does he administer his power ? 
What decree has he made with regard to foreigners ? 

How is the municipal power organized ? — is property secure ? 
What is the state of education ? What has been done by the 
Dictator for learning ? Give some more particulars of the reg- 
ulations. 161 

What is the capital, what its population ?•— other towns, what 
trade is carried on in them .^— -tne population of Villa Rica and 
Conception ? 

Patagonia. What are the boundaries of Patagonia ? — the moun- 
tains ? — ^their course P — ^the condition of the mountains beyond the 
straits ? — ^the rivers ? 

Give some account of the Straits of Magellan — their length 
and breadth. Of what races are the inhabitants ? 162 

What is said by travellers of this people ? — the usual height of 
men and women ? — ^their manner of life ? What is said by other 
travellers ? 

Give a description of the other tribe of Indians. Where is 
there a Spanish settlement.' 

What are the islands, and what the inhalntants ? What is the 
southern eztremiW called, and what its latitude ? — the climate ? 

Where are the Falkland islands ? Give some account of these 
islands. What other islands, and when discovered ? 163 

BrazU, How is Brazil bounded ? What is its extent and di- 
vision ? What are the principal rivers ? 

What is said of the mountains ? What precious stones are 
found there ? 

Give some account of the gold mines. What is the proportion 
set aside for the emperor — what is annually obtained ? Give some 
further account of the mining diatricts. 

What is the nature of thXK>il ? What are the productions of 
the forests ? What is the principal food of the poorer inhabitants.' 
— describe it. 166 

What other articles mi^t be grown here f Give some further 
account of the productions of ^e soil. Mention some of the an 
imal productions. 

What is the population — ^is it more than when the government 
left Portugal.' 

What is the proportion of the different races ? Give some ac- 
count of the importation of slaves of late. Is it allowed now .' 

Of what race are the most intelligent of the people .' Give some 
aoeount of the Creole! and mixed. What is the state of educa- 
tion and the arts .' -SSI^ 

Give some history of the govenuneni^wa^ "wYauSx. "^v^ ^wSwx- 
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ed independent. Who is the Emperor, and what has he done 
for the people ? 

Give some account of commerce — what was formerly the most 
profitable branch? — the present state of trade? — ^the principal 
articles of export? ..^ 

What is the reyenae, how much does it fkll short of the expen- 
diture ? — the. amount of the public debt ? — of what does it 
consist? 

What is said of a certain source of rerenue ? What is the 
state of the army and navy ? 

What is the capital, what its population, and what proportion 
of colored inhabitants ? Give some description of the city. 

Where is San Paulo, what its population ?'-^the population of 
Villa Rica ? — Bahia ? , Give some account of Bahia. Where is 
Pemambuco, what its population, and in what does it trade ? 1G7 
Mention some other towns and their populaticm. 

British Guyana. Give a history of this country. What are 
its boundaries ? — rivers ? — the face of the country ? 

What is the nature of the- climate ? — ^its ^»roductions ? — ^its ex* 
ports ? Give some farther history. What is the largest govern- 
ment ? 168 

What is the population of Demerara ? — Essequibo ? What the 
number of slaves ?•— whites and colored ? Give farther particu- 
lars of the slaves. 

What is the chief town ? — ^itspopulation ? — their condition ? 

What is the government ? What is the population of Berbice ? 
What proportion are slaves ? What is the chief town ? How is 
it governed ? 

Ihitch Guyana or Surinam. What are the boundaries of this 
country ? Give some history of it. 

What is the number of inhabitants ? — the proportion of whites ? 
Who appoints the Governor ? — ^what assistants has he ?. What 
is the chief town ?-<~its inhabitants ? — ^the exports ? 169 

French Guyana, What are the boundaries of this colony, and * 
what the climate and face of the country ? 

What is the number of inhabitants, what proportion whites ? 
Name the seat of government and give some account of it. 

EUROPE. 

What are the boundaries of Europe ?r-^^ siae ? Has Europe 
many seas ? What effect is produced 1^ them ? Mention the 
principal seas on the south, west, east, and north. 171 

What are the principal rivers ? Where do they flow ? What 
mountains on the nortn of Italy ? Where are the Pjrrenees ?— 
the Appenines ?•— Carpathian mountains ? What are the highest 
mountains in Europe, what is the greatest height ? Give wther 
particulars of these mountains. 

Give the names of the first eight kingdoms and States of Eu- 
rope. Give the remaining eight. 

What is said of the five great powers ? What is said of the 
secondary and minor powers ? What is the situation of some of 
the small SUtes ? * 179 

Wiiat ia the number of inhi^bitants ? — and what is supposed to 
be the onjiaal increaae ? ' 
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What are the gorerapiente of most of the States ? What gov- 
emments are republican ? Give some (krther account of the mon- 
archiee. 

Crreat Britain and Ireland. Of what does this kingdom consist? 
What are the British possessions in Europe ? 

What part of this empire has been described ? ' What other . 
possessions are there ? 173 

England and Wales. How is this country bounded ? Of 
what does it consist ? What is the extent and cUvisions ? 

What are the principal rivers? — ^the face of the country and 
soil ?--the state of cultivation ? What part is mountainous ? — 
where are the highest mountains ? 

What is the chmate ? — ^the population ? — the ratio of increase ? 
— ^the principal employment or the inhabitants ? 175 

What is its commercial situation, with whom do they trade ? 
What are the exports and imports? — ^the, amount of annual im- 
ports ?— of exports ? — the number of foreign and British ships an- 
nuallv arriving and sailing i 

Wnat are their manufactures ? What advantages do they pos-- 
•ess ? What is said fiirther respecting the papulation and price 
of labor? 

What mineral productions are there ? — some of the uses of coal 
mines ? What is steam power used for ? 176 ' 

Give some account of toe iron mines-— of the tin mines — the salt 
mines. 

What is the government ? What is the order of succession ? 
Who is the present King ? — who is the next heir ? Give some 
account of tbe powers of the King. 

How are the revenues raised ? Describe the Parliament. Of 
whom does the House of Lords consist. ? Who are Uie Peers .' — 
what power has the King with regard to the Peers ? 177 

Give an account of the House of Commons. How.long do the 
members hold their seats ? 

What is the religion ? — ^the privilege of the established Church ? 
— ^the number of its clergy ? 

What is the annual produce of the revenue ? What does this 
exclude .' — the annual interest, of the public debt ? — ^the other ex- 
penses of government ? — the annual surplus ? What is the nom- 
malcapitu? 178 

Give some account of the British army and Its number. What 
force IS maintained by the East India Company ? Give some 
history of the navy ? 

What anciwt universities are there ? Describe Oxford. De- 
scribe the other universit;^. What is the number of members, 
and how many are maii^tamed by it ? Give some account of the 
new universities. . 

What is the capital ? — where situated^ and what does it em- 
brace ? 'What is the length, breadth, and population of Jjondon ? 
^-soine of the most conspicuous buildings ? Give some farther 
description, mention some of the streets. How is it lighted — 
what IS said of its commerce ? Mention one of its greatest curi- 
osities, and give some account of it. 179< 
I Where is Liverpool ? — what its population ? Give some hia- 
tory (^ Liyerpool. IVf ention son^e ox its puV>U<& \y\)^<^^amjik. 
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Give some account of the Lirerpool and Manchester, railwaj. 
What is the length, and how is this railway to be travelled ? 180 

Describe Manchester, its population, and What it is remarkable 
for. 

Where is Birmingham, what is it remarkable for ? — ^its popula- 
tion ? What is the population of Bristol? Where is Bath? 
Giye some farther history of Bath. 

What is the population of York, what is it famed for ? — Coren- 
try, its population and manufactures? Sheffield, what is its 
population and manufiictures ? Give an account of PlymouUi. 
Describe Portsmouth, and give its population ? . 

Give some account of the canals in England. Have theybeen 
recently built ? How were thev built and at iniiat cost ? Where 
does the principal line eztena.^ Mention some <^ the other 
canals. , ISt 

Give some acboutit of the introduction of rail roads-^what are 
the most extensive ? 

ScatlaTid. How is Scotland bounded ? What is its extent .' — 
its divisions ? — Hvers .^<— lakes or lochs ? 

What is the face of the country ? Describe the Highlands. 
Give an acOount of the Lowlands and the principal mountains. 
' What i» the ]population ? — ^ratio of increase ?— the <dianieter of 
the people ? — ^the state of education ?— tho government ? 

How many members of Parliament and reers has Scotland ? 
When did the union take place ? What is the prevailing relig- 
ion, and the established church ? 

Describe the ecclesiastical government. Give a description 
of the parishes— of the metropolis, its population — soi^ of its 
most remarkable buildings. 164 

Where is Glasgow situated^ ^iFrbat its popul&t^n ? — ^its manu- 
factories ? 

What is Paisly -remarkable for ? Give the situation and popu- - 
lation of Aberdeen and Greenock. Where are Leith and Perth ? 
What their population ? What is said of Dondee ? 

What universities are there ? How many professors and stu- 
dents has Aberdeen ? 

Describe the Caledonian canal. What was (he cost of it ? — 
what other canals ? 18& 

Ireland. How is Ireland bounded ? What is its extent .^*— di- 
visions ? — the principal rivers ? — lakes ? What is Killamey re- 
markable for ? 

What mountains are there ? Give some account of the bays. 
Describe the Giants' Causeway. 

What is the population .' — ^the state of the people } Is emigret- 
tion frequent ? Give farther accounts of the state of the people. 187 

What proportion are Roman Catholics ? What has been done- 
in Parliament for them ? What are the chref manufactures and 
exports ? 

When was Ireland united to Britain ? How many meAbers of 
the House of Commons uid Peers has it ? 

Who has the executive government ? What is the capital .' — 
describe it. What -are some of the public buildings ? 

Where is Cork ? — ^its population ? — ^the population and manu- 
fmctures of Limerick?— the ^^uie^ioTX qI tt«>SMtLvx^'^^&S(fi&td^ 
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What other towns are there?— the universities? Where is 
there a Catholic college ? 

Foreign Possessions in Europe. Wh€re4s Gibraltar ? — what its 
]>opulation ? How do the inhabitants subsist ? Give farther par- 
ticulars about it. Id8 

Where is Malta, what its population ? — its ancient name ? — ^its 
climate ? Give some account of the principal town and its pop- 
ulation. 

Where is Heligoland, and what its population ? 

Fnmce, How is France bounded ? How many miles 6C|uare 
is it ? — ^how divided ? What territor j has France besides this in 
Europe ? 

What are the principal rivers ?— mountains on the borders of 
Italy .? — the highest peak ?— other mountains i*^-the highest point 
of the Pyreenes ? 190 

What is the nature of the soil ? What proportion is meadow 
land, and what arable ? Give some farther account of the face of 
the, country — the climate. 

What is the population ? — ^the annual increase ? Of what races 
is the poi>ulation made up .' — ^in what proportions ? 

What its chief brancn of industry.' — ^the principal fabrics? 
What other important branch of industry ? What proportions 
follow different occupations ? 

What is the government ? — ^the King's title ? — the order of suc- 
cession ? Give some account of the present royal family ? 
What powers has the King ? 191 

Who form the Privy Council ? What is the Council of Min- 
isters ? What are the Ministers called I 

Who holds the legislative power ? Give an account of the 
Peers. Describe the Chamber of Deputies. What must be the 
age of a Deputy, and what his qualifications ? How are the Dep- 
uties chosen ? 

Describe the Court of Cassation. What other courts are 
there ? How is the government of the departments carried on ? 192 

What fQ(m of religion prevails ? What is the number ot Prot- 
estants ? How are the clergy supported, and what is the num- 
ber of Jews ? 

Give some account of the state of education. Give some far- 
ther account of the academies.* Describe the academy of Paris. 
What is said of the royal college ? Mention some other literary 
institutions. Are there primary schools ? 193 

What is the state of the army .'--of the navy ? — ^the number of 
hiffh officers in the navy ? 

what are the annual receipts of the revenue ? What the ex- 
penses towards the public debt? — of the. war department.'— of the 
marine ? — public works ? — for the royal family and civil list ? 
What is the capital and interest of the unredeemed debt ? 

What is the capital, where is it placed, what is its situation? 
Give some account of it. Mention some of the royal palaces. 
Give some farther account of what it contains. 194 

Where is Lyons, what its population, and what is it remark- 
able for ? Describe Bourdeauz and Marseilles — ^Havre, Nantes, 
and Brest. What other towns are there ? 

What is said of the trade ? What ia Uv% «mnwu\. ^^ iot^MCEi «il- 
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ports and importi ? Whftt articles are exported and imported ? ' 
What is the number and tonnage of veeaels arriTi&Fanniiallj ^ 

How mtoy navigable riven and how united ? vV'hat are the 
principal canals ? What canals are unfinished ? Give farther 
accounts.of them. Describe the rail road now making. 195 

What are the foreign possesmons in the West Indies ? — ^in 
South America ? — in omer parts of the world .'—their population? 

Empire of Austria. How is Austria bounded and what is its 
extent P 

What are the principal mountains ? — the face of the country 
and soil ? — the principal river ? — describe it— some iyf the other 
rivers. . . 197 

What are the civil divisions P What are the Germanic States 
of Austria P' How large a proportion of the Austrian Territory do 
these form ? — ^their population P 

What are the Austrian States out of Germany P^— the number 
of inhabitants P Are they of one nation P How many Germans, 
Sclavonians, Hungarians, Italians and Jews P 196 

What proportion are Catholics P What other sects are there P 
What are the best parts of the em{Hre P 

What is the government P — give scmie history of it. What are 
the powers of me Diet of Hungary P How is the judicial system 
arranged P 

Give some account of the revenue. What does the funded debt 
consist of P 

. What is the state of trade .^•— of manufactures ?— of the army P 
— of the navy ? 199 

Where are the principal universities P What is the state of 
education P 

What is the capital P — describe it. W^^t does it contain P 
What is said of the suburbs P 

Describe Prague — ^Vienna — ^Milan — ^Trieste. What are the 
other principal towns P 900 

What canals are there P What roads are remarkable P 

Russia. What ' is the extent of Russia ? How is Russia 
bounded P 

What is the face of the country P— the principal mountains P — 
seas ? — drivers ? — ^lakes ? t02 

What is the climate P — the state of- the inhabitants north of 
sixty degrees P — the more southerly parts ? 

What are the civil divisions ? How many governments in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and boUi P Give some further histOTy of the territorv. S03 

What is tiie state of Poland ? — ^its ^vernment P — ^What is the 
population of Russia P Of what nations is it composed P By 
what names are they distinguished P How many Poles P Give 
fartheracconnt of the inhabitants. ' 904 

What is the occupation of a large part P — ^the productions P — 
the state of maniifactures ? — ^principal exports P 

What is tiie government P What is the Sovereurn called P 
Give some account of the present royal family. What other 
great officers of'ffovemment beside the Emperor P 

How ifi> Poland |rovemed P WhAt is the state of religion P — of 
the SLrmy ? How is Uie army made up P S05 
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What is the state of the navr^-'-^the revenue ? What was 
the income before Uie late war f Of what does the debt consist ? 

How is thei empire divided for -purposes cf education ? What 
seminaries does each district contain ? What are the. seren uni- 
▼ersities P What are the most celebrated ? What is the number 
of students ? What other literary institutions ? . • 

What is the capital, and how is it situated ? In what does it 
abound? What objects are remarkable? What is the popula- 
tion? 906 

Describe Moscow. What haj^nedto it in 1812 ? How is it 
divided ? What is the population, of Kasan ? 

How is Cronstadt situated, how many inhabitants ? I>escribe 
Odessa and Riga. Describe Archangel/ and mention some other 
towns. 

Mention some of tiie canals. What is the length of the La- 
do^ canal ? Where is that of Berecina ? What does the Ogin- 
ski canal unite ? 907 

Kingdom of Prussia, How is Frusua-bounded ?. — the eilstem 
part ? — ^the western part ? 

What are the ciyU divisions ?—:the provinces out of Ger* 
many ?-^the provinces in Germany ? 909 

What are the principal rivers ?^-mountai]is ? — the^ face of the 
country ? the climate f — ^the productions ? 

What is the number of iniiabitants ? — ^the average increase ? 
When will the population double ? Of what races are the inhabi- 
tants ? What is the government ? 

Give some account of the Cabinet and State Council — ^the Cab- 
inet Ministers — ^the assemblies of States. What regulation was 
made in 1817 ? How is the government administered ? Is there 
entire libertv of the press ? 210 

What is the state dT finances ?— of the army ? 

What is done for education ? What muversities are there ? 
What is said of the university of Berlin ? What other schools 
are there ? What is the number of schools and teachers ? What 
is the regulation with regard to the. school tax ? Give some ac- 
count ofthe gymnasia. 911 

What is the prevailing religion ? 

What is the capital ? Where is it situated ? How many in- 
habitants has it ? What splendid buildings ? What other public 
institutions ? 

Describe Konigsberg — ^Breslau — Dantzic — Cologne. What 
other towns in Prussia, and what are they remarkable for ? 919 

Cracow. How is this republic bounded, and of what does it 
consist? Give some history of it. What is the number of in- 
habitants and revenue ? • 

What is the government ? How are the officers chosen? Give 
a farther account of its present state. 

What is the principal town ? Give an account of it. What 
mines are in the vicinity of Cracow .' 913 

J%e Kingdom of J^etherlands. How is this kingdom bounded ? 
What is its extent ? Give a history of it before and since the 
French revolution ? 

What is the principal sea? How formed ? 

What are the principal rivers? OWe aomfe «A^^\n>N. ^*l ^^ 
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Rhine. What is the fiM.e of the country? What U said of it in 
winter and summer ? 

What is the nature of the soil ?— of the northern parts? — the 
middle and southern ? — the climate ? 315 

What is the number of inhabitants ? What language are 
used? — the character of the people? — ^manu&ctures ?— other 
branches of industry? 216 

What is the government ? Give an account of the States- 
General? Of how. many deputies does the second chamber 
consist ? Are there other assemblies ? 

. What is the state of the revenue and public debt ?— K>f the 
army and navy ? ^ 

What form of religion ? — ^the state of education ? 

What are the seats of government? Describe Brussels — ^the 
■ Hague— 'Amsterdam-->it8 situation and public buildings. How 
many houses and inhabitants are there ? Describe Antwerp. 
Mention some of the other cities. 317 

Give some account of the canals. What use is made of them ? 
What are the principal canals ? What foreign possessions are 
there ? 

Sweden and Korway. How are the^ bounded ? What is their 
extent ? When was Norway transferred to Sweden ? How is 
Sweden divided, and how is Norway ? ^ . 218 

What 'are the principal rivers? — ^lakes? — ^mountains? What 
is the height ? — ^the soil and climate ? 

What mines are there ?. What is said of the iron ?•— other pro- 
ductions? 220 

What is the population?— the government? Give an account 
of the Diet. 

What is the state of finances ?•— of the army and navy ? 

Give some account of the universities ? What is the capital 
of Sweden? Describe it. Mention some of the other towns and 
their population. 

What is the capital of Norway ? Describe it. What is said of 
Bergen, Christiansand, and Drontheim ? 221 

Denmark, How is Denmark bounded ? Of what does it con- 
Bist, how many square miles ? 

Whit is the face of the country ? What large rivers are there ? 
What strait ? What is said of it ? — the face of the country ? — ^its 
produce ? — ^the climate ? 

What is the population ? What languages are spoken ? — ^the 
principal manufactures ? — ^the state of uie people } — the form of 
religion ? 

What is the government, who the present King ? 223 

What is said of the Duchy of Holstein ? What is the state of 
the revenue } — of the army and navy ?— of education? 

Describe the capital — the university — Elsineur. Mention feiome 
of the otiier towns. What canals are there ? 224 

What is said respecting Islands ? Describe the Faroe Islands. 

Describe Iceland. What is said of Heckla ? What mountain is 
now volcanic ? What springs are there ? What is said of the 
I trees ? — ^the wood for building and fuel ? — the state of the low 
grounds ? — ^the principal diet ? 
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What ifl the population ?— the prinieipBl towns ? — ^the state of 
the interior P 29S 

What foreign possessions has Denmark ? 

Germany. HoW is Gerxnany bounded ? What is ineluded in 
these boundaries ? What is the number of square miles, and 
how are these States united ? 

WluLt are the principal rirers ? — the ftoe-of the eountry ?— ^the 
principal mountains ? , 

What is the climate and soil ? — the productions ? Where does 
the vine grow ? GKye fkrther particulars of the productions. 8S7 

What is the number of inhabitants P — ^languages ? What is the 
character of the Germans ? — ^the fotiat of refigion f — the state of 
education t 

What are the principal towns ?*-the seat of the Germanic 
Diet ? — ^the political 'divisions ^ 

Give some account of the Diet. What Is said of the individual 
States ? What of the armr of the Confaderation ? 

What is peculiar to the German Confederation ? What is said 
of the Ihrusnan States of Gfermanj ?— iof some other States ? 

How are the representatives of these States app<nnted; and how 
do they vote ? What are tiie principal States of the Confeder- 
ation ? '■".''. 229 

Where is the kingdom of BavartA situated, and what is its ex- 
tent ? What is the race of the country ? — ^the principal rivers ? — 
the climate and soil ? 

How is the kingdom divided^— what is the population ?-^the 
form of religion ? — the state of education ?^-universities ? 

What is the government? Of what does the Diet eonsiBt f 
how are the judges appointed ? What is the state of the revenue ? S30 

Describe the capital. What. other towns are there f 

Where is the kingdom of Saxony situated ? What is the face 
of the country ? — ^the climate ? 

What is said of the animals produced here? — the manufac- 
tures ? 

What is the number of inhabitant! ? — the goverament ? — ^What 
is said of the King T — the Assembly of States ?— wthe state of edu- 
cation ? 

Describe the capital — Leipmg. What other towns are there ? 

Where is the kingdom of Hanover situated ? Give some ac- 
count of it — ^the Hntz mountains. 9S1 

What is the number of inhabitants ? — ^the fstm ef government ? 
Who is the present Sovereign, and what is said of the successor ? 
How is the government administered ? 

What is the <^^tal — describe it. Describe Gottingen. 

Where is the kingdom of WwrtevnJkutgh f What is its extent? 
— ^the face of the country ?— -its productioiM ?-^the climate ?— the 
principal river ? SS2 

What is the popukitibn.? What their religion and govern- 
ment } Give some account of the Assembly or States— the state 
of education. • 

Describe the capital. Mention some other towns. 

Where is the Duchy of Baden f What is its extent ? What 
lake has it ? — the ftce of the country ? 

What is the number of inhalntaxkis?-^V!hfte toimtiJli^S^^::!^^- — 
tko state of education .''—the form of 80'v«iMDa!M>X\ 
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Give some accannt of tha leigning family. What is laid of 
Ihs Asgemhly of States ? 233 

Describe the capital and its populslios. Mention some other 
towTia. What ia Reidelburg celebrated for .' 

Where are Hessi Ca»sM and Darmstadt placed ? - What a their 
eitent? What is the face of the countrj T 

What the papulation of .the States? — their goreinment .' — 
the capitaU ? — tlieit population ! — other towns T 

Where ia the Duchy of Brunswick 1 What is its eilent .'—its 
produce I— tha capital .' What is aaid of the House of Brunswick 1 

Where ia MerldenhM.rgh SdnBerin 1 What ia ila population i— 
the face of the country? Deacribe the capital. S34 ' 

Where is the Duchy of JVossau? What is the face of the 
country 7 — the population ? — the capital 1 

What ia the population of Wisbaden, and what is it temark- 
abie for 1 What ia Seltera famoua for ? 

Where is Saxe Weimar! What i» the face of the country ?— 
the population? — its capital? What other towns are there? 

Give some account of Saxe Meningen, Saie Cobourgh, and 
Saze Altenburg t What was the state of them before 1B25, and 
since I What ia the population, and some of Ibe principal towns ? 

What ia the BituaUon of Mecklenbursh Strelitz, and ita popula- 
tion ? Give some account of the Duchy of Oldenburgh. Give 
some account of the fourteen small States — of the &ee cities. 
Mention the namea of aome of them, and theii population. 335 

SteiiterlaKd. How ia Switzerland bounded? Of what does it 
consist 1 What is llie face of the country I 

What are the mounlaius called? How far da they extend- 
What are some of the moat remarkable mounlaina T— their 
height ! Give a farther account of tlieni. 

What are the rivera ?— lakes !— tha climate ?— soii 7— the num- 
ber of iniiabitanta 1— what ia said of them t 237 

What religion prevails J What are the habila of the people?— 
the government! 

How are the cantons united ! Give aome account of the Diet. 
What are the chief towns 7 Describe Zurich—Berne— Baale— 
Geneva? 

Italy. How is Italy bounded ? What is ita extent? How ia 
it divided 1 239 

Deacribe the Alps — the Appenines. What forma a barrier 
between Italy and France? What heights are mo*t celebrated? 

What are the principal rivers J — iakea ? — the climate? — Ilie 
state of the soil ?~itB productions } 241 

What ia the number of inhabitanu? Of what race? What 
lan^a^e ia apaken 1 What is the character of the people ? 

Mention aome of the aniiquities — ths form of religion — (he- 
Male of education. ' What univeraitlea are noted 7 31%. . 

What is the government .'—the state of tha revenue ? How ia 
It^ divided politically 1 

Describe Lombardy and J^'enicc. ^• 

Describe the kingdom of Sardinia — tliB face of the country — 
the state of the valley country. 343 

What is the popuhition, and ita character T What is the char- 
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What are some of the principal towns ? Describe Grenoa — 
the island of Sardinia — Cagliari. 

Give an a<icoant of Parma and Placentia. How is it governed, 
and by whom ? What are the printsipal cities 7 

Describe the Duchy of Jiwdena — the capital and principal 
towns. 

Give an account of Lucca. What are its manu&etures ?— what 
its capital f 

Give some acconnt of the Duchy of Tuscany. What are the 
principal rivers? — ^e soil? — the population? — the religion? — 
the manufactures ? 845 

What is the government ? — ^the revenue ? — the universities ? — 
Describe Florence — Leghorn. 

What islands in the neighborhood ? Give an account of the 
largest of them. 2i6 

Where are the States of the CJmreh ? — their extent ? — how are 
they governed ? 

What are the mountains? — ^principal river? — ^the soil.'* — cli- 
mated 

What is the number of inhabitants ? — ^the prevailing religion ? 
— the government.^ Give an account of the manner of choosing 
the Pope and Cardinals. 

What are the revenues ? — the universities ? — ^the capital ? — 
describe it. — What number of churches and palaces does it con- 
tain? Mention fome remarkable ones. What remarkable an- 
tiquities are there ? Mention some other cities and their popu- 
lation. fU7 

Describe St Marino. How is it governed.' — what is its 
capital ? 

Of what does the kingdom of the Two SicUies consist ? What 
is its extent ? — how divided ? What is the face of the country ? 

Mention some of the principal mountains. Give an account 
of Etna. 248 

What is the climate ? — seas ? — What is remarkable on the op- 
posite side .' 

What is the poi>ulation ? — ^their character .'-^the religion ? 

What universities f What is the government .'— tne state of 
the revenue ? — army ? 

What is the capital ? — describe it. What are the manufac- 
tures ? Describe tne Lazaroni. Describe Palermo and Messina. 
Mention some other towns. What other islands belong to Naples.' 844 

Spain. What are the boundaries of Spain ? How is it divided ? 
What is its extent ? 

What are the principal rivers.' — ^mountains.' Describe the 
Pyrenees. 251 

What is the face of the country .' — the soil .' — its productions .' 
What is the population .' — ^its character .' What languages are 
spoken ? 

What is thejgovemment? Who is the present King? Give 
an account of the departments, and of the consultative bodies. 253 

What is the religion .' — the income of some of the clergy.' — the 
state of education ? — the state of finances ?— of the army and 
ttavy ? 

Describe the capital— BarceloiMr-\ aitucMr— O^^Oc— vstast ^:t^«t ^ . 
towns. *®^ 
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Fortugal. What are the boundaries of Portugal ?- 
— the rivera ?— the face of the ponntiy ?— mil ?— the prodnotioDi ? 3SC 

What a the popnlation > What laogua^BB are spoken ? What 
is the religion P — the Blate of educatioD ? 

Give some history of the govecnment. What wax done bj 
Don Migoel after having sworn to llie conetitulion ? Give lonie 
fiitlher account of the atata of the people at present. What is 
the state of the finances ?~ of Ihe army and navy ? 

Describe the capital. What happened to it in 1775 and what 
has been since done there ? Describe Oporio and some other 



Describe the Madeira Islands. What are the principal pro- 
dnctions ? — the number of inhabitants ? — of what nations ? 

Whit is the government .=—t)ie chief town f Describe the 
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Where is Turkey situated .' What are its bounda- 

What are the principal rivers .'—mountains ? — the climate, soil 
and produations? 

Give the number and history of the papulation. Give some 
account of the Tuike. Describe the Greeks — the Amauts and 
Albanians. 

Give an account of the Servians and Servia. — of the Wallachi- 
ans — the Armenians. What is the nninbar of Jews and Gipsies? \ 

What is the religion of the Turks and Albanians ,' What 
nations are of the Greek Church ? Give a farther description of 
the forms of religion. 

What is the government ? Describe the preaent Emperor. 
Give an account of the Divan. I 

What are the names of the great officers of government = 
Give some account of the provinces and pachss. ^Vhat is the 
state of the revenue .=— of the aiiaj ? What is said of the Jan- 
lasaiies .' What is the condition of the navy ? 

Describe Constantjnople. How many mosques, what is the 
most remarkable ? Mention some of the remarkable build- 
ings, and the suburbs. Describe Adrianople. Mention some of 
the other cities. 

What is the state of the islands In the Egean and Adriatic seas! 
Describe the largest. What are the principal towns of Candia ? 
What other islands are there ? 

Greece. How is Greece bounded ? Give an account of the 
Greet war for independence. ! 

What is the newly eHlabliahed boundary F What parts remain 
to Turkey, what to Greece, what is the area of Greece ? 

What are the rivers and gulls % — mountairwi' — Ihe &ce of the 
country? — climate ? 

Describe Ihe soil, climate and productions of Attica — the Islands 
— Hydra— some of the other islands— Negropont. 

WbAt ata the late civil diviaioni Qt tii«ectt^ Uqii v 
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islands distributed t What is the population ? How many in the 
Morea, Lividia and the islands ? 

What is said of the Morea in times past? What is the chanc- 
ier and situation of the people of the Morea ? What is the Con- 
gress and fforemment f What is said of the goyemment of Coimt 
Capod'Istria? 265 

€riire a history of the proceedings of 1830. What is the state of 
education in Greece ? 

Describe the capital of the Morea— Tripolitza — Patras— other 
towns. Give some account of Athens — its antiquities — the 
Acropolis. What is the population, how many Greeks andTurks? 266 

Mention some of the other towns. Describe Hydra. Who 
are the inhabitants ? • 267 

Tke Ionian Islands. Where are the Ionian Islands ? Mention 
theprincipal. What is their history P To whom do they belong? 

What are the mountains ? — ^the twee of the country ? — ^the cli- 
mate ? — the population ? How many Italians, Jews, and others ? 

What is the language ? — ^the state of .education ? — the employ- 
ment of the people ? — the productions ? 268 

What is the form of govemment ? Give an account of the offi- , 
eers. Describe the assembly — ^the Supreme court and revenue. 

Describe the capital. Mention some other towns. 

ASIA. 

How is Asia bounded ? What is its extent ? What seas 
and j?ulfs are there f Where are they situated ? 

Vfhs.t are the principal rivers ? — mountains ? Give a farther 
description of the face of the country. What are the most re- 
markable plains and steppes ? " 271 

What is the climate ? — the productions ? — ^animals ? 

What are the political divisions ? Give the first six. Give the 
remainder. 

Under what dominion are they ? Give an aqcount of the in- 
habitants. 

Russia in Asia. How is this country bounded ? What is its 
extent ? — the names of the different parts ? 272 

Describe the Ural mountains — the Little Altai ? What others 
are there ? 

Describe the steppes. Describe the one between the- Don and 
Wolffa, and others. ~ 273 

Wnat are the principal rivers ? — seas and lakes ? — the nature 
of the climate ? — the animals ? What is said of the Siberian 
horses and sheep ? What other animals in Siberia ? 274 

What is the number of the population ? Of what races ? What 
is said of the Tartar tribes ? — some of < the other tribes ? Give 
farther accounts of these nations. 275 

What are the principal towns ? Give the population of the 
three first — of the others mentioned. Describe the islands. 

Turkey in Asia. How is this country bounded .' What is the 
extent ? — divisions .' 

Describe the mountains — the principal rivers — ^the climate — 
the soil. 

What is the number of the population, and of what wjciw^*. 
What is said of this country and its inhabiUxkU^ *50n 

34 
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Describe the Toraomane— the Koorde— epme other diftinct 
tribes. 

Describe Soutarif Smyrna, Sinc^jie^ and Aleppo. Daaaacus, 
Acre, Tripoli, Jemwlem, and some of the other cities. ^d 

What 18 Palestine remarkable for ? What is xthe ftce of the 
conntry ? — the mountains ? — soil ? What remains are there ? 

What is the princij^ river ? -Describe the Dead sear— Galilee 
— Jerusalem. Mention some of the other cities. 

ArMtL. How is AraUa bounded ? What is its extent } How 
is it divided .' Mention the three first divisions. The three ) 
last. Whai is said of the ancient divisions ? 

What mountains are there ? — the state of the. interior ? — riven ? 
—the soil, and climate ? 981 

What are the productions ? — ^tha animals i*-^the populatioa ?<-^ 
the principal classes ?-«prevailing language ? 883 

How are they governed .' Describe the WechahitM»-*-the |mn- 
cipal towns — Mecca and Medina. 

Persia, How is Persia bounded f What its extent f-F^the sit* 
nation of the eastern part ? 

What is the &ce of the country ? — rivers .^«— gulfs, and inland 

seas.' aes 

What is the population ? What races compose it ? What is 
the government ? What is said of the Schah ? 

Describe the Afghans. What is said of the state of learning ? 
What is the prevailing reli^on ? 884 

Describe the present capital. Describe Ispahan. What are 
the oth^ principal cities ? 

DefiMsribe Caubul ? Mention some other towns of A^hastan. 
Mention some towns in the proyinces. 

Independent Tartary, Buchariaf TurkesUM, ^, How is this 
country bounded ? What its extent ?i~the , mountains ? — fi^e of 
the country ? 

What seas and rivers ? What is the climate and soil ? 

What is the population .^— of what races ? 

Describe the Kirguises. Describe the country south of that 
occupied by the Kirguises. What is said of the Turcomans ? 
Describe Great Bukharia. 886 

China. What are the boundaries of China ?-^the extent ?-r-the 
extent of China proper ? 

' Describe the mountains — face of the country — ^the rivers and 
canals. 

What are the principal islands ? — the climate and soil P—- the 
productions of the soil f 888 

What is said of the population ? What of the Chinese race ? 

Give farther accounts of their character and manufactures. 
What remarkable discoveries were first made by them ? 889 

What is said of their commerce ? What is peculiar to the port 
of Canton ? What ships visit it ? 

What^are the systems of reliMon ? Describe the first. De- 
scribe the second. What is said of the religion of Buddha? 

What is the government ? How is the administration divided ? 
What singular institution is mentioned ? ^ 8iO 

What are the civil divisions ? What is the revenue ? What is 
the miliUry force ? 
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What townfl are there ? Describe Pekin — Nankin. Describe 
Canton — ^the China street. 801 

What is said of the Hong merchants ? 

Mention some of the other towns. 

What are some of the public works in China ? Describe the 
canal of luho. Describe the great wall. 

What are the dependencies of China.' Where is Thibet? 
What is said of the Valley of Lassa ? 

Describe the city of Lissa. What is said of the Palace of Stran- 
gers ? Who are the Lamas ? Who is the Dalai Lama ? 993 

How is Thibet now governed? Give some account of the 
Lamaie religion. 

What is the population of Thibet ? — its manufactures ? De- 
scribe Jigagounggar. 

Where is LitHe Bukharia P What does it contain ? What is 
the climate ? What is said of die inhabitants P 394 

Where is the Calmuc country ? What is sud of the inhab- 
itants ? ^ • 

Where is Mongolia ? What does it embrace ? Describe the 
Mongolians. 

Where is Mantchooria ? What is the face of the country ? What 
is said of the people ? 

Where is C/orea ?— describe it. 

Japan. >■ Of what is this empire composed ? What are the 
principal islands ? 295 

What is its extent .' — its seas and bays ? — ^mountains ? — ^the soil 
and climate ? — ^the productions ? 

What is said of the commerce of Japan ? — its imports ? 396 

What is said of the population .' Describe the inhabitants. 
Give some farther account of ti^em. 

What is the state of learning among them ? — their manner of 
printing, engraving, and writing ? 

What is the prevailing religion.' Describe the religion of 
Sinto. 397 

What is the government .' How is the empire divided ? What 
is the government of the provinces ? 

What is the size of the army ? Describe the capital. What is 
•aid of the palace of Koubo ? Describe the private houses. Des- 
cribe Meaco. Mention some other towns. Describe Nangasaki. 398 

Hindostan. How is Hindostan bounded ? What is its extent, 
and what territories are included ? 

What mountains are there ? What are the principal rivers ? 300 

Describe the climate in different parts ? 

What is the soil ? — the productions ?— the condition of the in- 
habitants ? 

In what does the commerce of India consist ? What is said of * 
the inhabitants ? Describe the Hindoos. What is said of the 
different castes ?~-of trades ?-^the condition of the lowest caste ? 301 

Describe the principal religion. Wluit is their worship? 
What is said of the custom of burning widows ? 303 

.Give an account of the languages spoken. Of the state of 
learning. 

How is this country governed ? Who are the R«.\«Scak\ Qk«^ 
an aoeonat of the rest of the country. 
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Describe the East India Company. What is the reveniie ? — 
the state of the aimj and navy ? 309 

Describe Calcutta. How is it built ? Describe Madras — ^Bon^ 
bay---Benares. Mention some of the other cities. 904 

What are the French possessions ? How are they governed ? . 
What are the Portuguese possessions ? — ^the Danish possessions f 

India beyond the uanges. What are the boundaries .' — the ex- 
tent ? What countries are included ? What are the principid 
rivers? — ^the soil ?— climate ? — productions? 305 

What is the number and character of the people ? What is the 
government ? 

How is Burmah bounded ? What is the face* of the country, 
and the principal river ? Describe its course. What other rivers ? 

What IS the nature of the soil and climate ? Describe the popu- 
lation and manufactures? 906 

What is the government ^ — the religion ? Describe the capital 
— Rangoon. Mention some other towns ? 

Give an account of the late war. Describe Aracan — the other 
territories ceded to Great Britain — Amherst. 907 

Where is Siam situated ? What countries does it include ? 
What are its rivers ? — ^its soil i* — productions, vegetable and 
animal? 

What is the state of trade ? Describe the populatiom and gov* 
ernment. Describe the capital. What other towns are there. 30& 

7%e Empire qf Cochin China. What countries are included 
under this title ? What is the face of the country ? — its divis- 
ions ? What its population and government ? 

Describe Malacca — ^the Malays. What are the principal 
towns ? 

East India Islands, Where are these islands situated ? How 
are they classed ? 309 

Describe Borneo. What are its productions ? — the occupations 
. of the inhabitants. Describe the population. How is the bland 
divided ? How is trade carried on ? 

Sunda Islands. Describe Sumatra — the climate and produc- 
tions. How is it divided ? 311 

What is the population ? — their religion, and some of the towns ? 
Describe Banca — Singapore — ^the town of Sinm>ore. 319 

Describe Java — ^its climate. What is said of earthquakes ? 
Give a farther account of the climate. 

Describe the soil, productions, and exports. 813 

Describe the population. What is their religion.^ — ^their 
habits ? What is indicated by the ruiiks ? 

What is: the government and divisions ? Give an account of 
the present state of affairs. Describe Batavia. What are the 
principal towns ? 

Describe Madura and Bailli. Give an account of Timor. 

Describe the Phillipine Islands. What is the face of these 
islands? Whatis saiaof Majon? 314 

What is the state of the climate from June to September^— and 
after ? What are the principal productions ? What is the num- 
ber of inhabitants ? Of what races do they consist 1 How are 
tbev goyemed f 
Describe Manilla — Mmdaxksio. YIViaX Va ^^ Vsiuua^ <& ^^wAiwy 
renuakable for ? "^^s:^ 
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Describe the udand of Celebes. Wliat is the face of the coun- 
tfy and soil ? What vecretables ? What fcjnarkable tree grows 
here ? What other productions, animal and vegetable ? 

What is said of the inhabitants ? What are the possessions of 
the Dutch? ^« 

Describe the Molucca or Spice Islands ? What are the pro- 
ductions ^ What is said of Gilolo and Coram ? Giv^ some ac- 
count of the Dutch settlements. 316 

Describe Amboyna. Where is Ceylon ? What its extent ? — 
the climate and soil ? What does it produce ? What remark- 
able animals are found here ? 

Give some account of the population. What is said of the 
Cingalese ? — of Candy ? Where is Candy situated ? — describe it. 
Describe Colombo.* 317 

What other islands besides these ? What is said of Great An- 
daman ? Describe the Nicobar Islands — ^the Maldives — ^the Lac- 
adives. 

AFRICA. 

How is Africa bounded, and what its extend .' — ^rivers? — ^its 
principal mountains f ^18 

What is the climate ? — ^the soil ? — some of the animals ? What 
is the population ? — the different races ? — ^their progress in civili- 
zation and religion ? 32Q 

What are their languages ? — the pursuits of the people? 

What are the countries of northern Africa ? — southern ? 321 

Egjfjpt. How is it bounded ^ What its extent and divisions ? 
Describe the. Nile. How is it when the water subsides ? , 

Are there any canals ? What is the climate .' What diseases 
prevail ? > 322 

What are the productions ? — animals ? 

What is oaid of the population ? Describe the Turks — ^the 
Copts — ^the Arabs. Who were the Mamelukes? Where were 
they brought frt>m ? What is their emplCyment ? 323 

Uive an account of the destruction of the Mamelukes. 324 

What is the government ? What is said pf the Pacha f 

What is the religion ? What is said of the commerce ? 

Describe Cairo. Mention some of the remarkable objects 
found there ? 

Give an account of some of the towns— the pyramids — the 
Sphinx. 325 

What are some of the other curiosities ? What is said of mam- 
mies? What countries are dependent on the Pacha ? 336 

Describe Nubia — Dangola — Senaar. Describe the capital. 

Give an account of Darfur. What is the government? To 
whom is the Kin^ subject ? What is the religion ? 327 

Myswhua, How is it bounded? What is the climate ? — the 
animals found here ? Describe the Abyssinians. 

What is the government ^ — the customs in war T 

Give some account of the divisions. Describe Tigre — 
Dembea. What is the state of the borders of Abyssinia ? 328 

Describe the Shangallas — Habesh and its iohaJbVbbsiXsb — k.^^'^. 

T%0 Barbary State*. How aie theM ^\«;tA« \»«yas!A»^\ ^^ 
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whom snbjcet ? What ar« th« oottiitaiiui ? — rivera 1--«the foil and 
climate ? What animals ? * 389 

Describe the inhabitants: What is their religion ? Describe 
the Arab»— their occupation and religion. 330 

Give an account of Tripoli. Describe the city of Tripoli-^^the 
government — the history of Barea. 331 

Describe Fezzan. Wn&t is the populatiott ?^ts gOTemment ? 
—the capital town ? 

Give an account of Timis. What is the chief town ?— its ex- 
ports ?-^ts Bopnlation ? 

What is tne government? — the habits of the people ? « 33S^ 

Describe Meiers — the nature of the soil-^the produce and cli- 
mate. What animals are found here ? 

What is the prevailing religion ? What language ? How is it 
governed ? Describe the Dey and government «f Algiers.' Give 
an account of the children of the Janissaries. Who is eligible 
to the office of the Dey ? Give some account of the office. 

[Since the pages here referred to were printed, Algiers has 
been conquered by the French, the Dey and the janissaries are 
exiled from the country, and it is governed as a French Province.] 

Give some account of the inhabitants of Alters. What is said 
of the Arab population ? What of the Biscaries ? 

Describe the principal city. Mention some of the other towns. 334 

Give an account of the empire of Morocco. What is the soU, 
state of cultivation, and climalte ? 

What is the population ? — the government ? Describe the 
capital. 335 

Give an account of Fez. Describe Mogadore and some other 
towns. 

Give an account of the Great Desert. What animals are found 
there ? 

What is the character of the inhabitants alonff the coasts from 
Morocco, &c. ? What is said of the oases and tne caravans ? 336 

Senegdmbia. How is Senegambia bounded ? What .moun- 
tains are there ? What is the face of the country ? — ^its produc- 
tions ? — ^its climate ? 

Describe the inhabitants. Where are the Foulah*s found ? — 
Describe the coasts of this country. 337 

yf^ipet. Gvinea. Where is this country situated .' How are the 
different parts called? What rivers are there f — seas? What is 
said of these rivers ? 

What is said respecting the sources of the Niia^r'.f What is 
the temperature of the cHmate.^ — the soil? What Vegetables, 
animals, and insects does it produce ? 338 

Give some account of Sierra Leone. 

Describe Liberia. How was the colony established ? How is it 
carried on ? 

What are the principal riveTS ? — ^the soil ? — ^the number of colo- 
nists ? — the chief town ? Where are their other settlements? 

What is the state of thi colony ?~«ome of its occupations? — ^the 
native tribes within the limite of the colony f 339 

Describe the settlement at Cape Coast Castle. What other 
Bnghsh settlement? 

Give an account of the DutoYk «xkd. T^QsXaOki^EQMii^ «^\il«maaJta. 
What was the former, and wlaaltiie ^xea«xi\.a\».\A ^1\x^^\ 
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JVfjmtia. Where is this country mtiiated? What eountriet 
does it inolude ? What is it remarkable for ? 340 

What is said of late travellers in this region ? What is the 
most probable supposition about the Niger ? 

What rivers and lakes are there ? Give some account of the 
inhabitants. What is their religious worship ? — their govern- 
ment ? — the state of the people ? 341 

Soutkem Quinua. Where does this eountry lie ? What rivers 
has it ? What is said of its mountains, and of the Congo ? 

What is the climate ? — soil ? — rproduotions ? What other vege- 
table and animal productions ? 34S 

What nations mhabit this country f What is said of theoie- 
groes of this region ? — ^their worship ? What is said of the Por- 
tuguese settlements here ? 

Country rf HottemtaU. Where does this country extend? 
WEat if said of it ? What rivers has it? Describe the Hottentota. 

Cape of Good Hope. How is this colony bounded ? What is 
its extent? What bays surroand it? From whence does it de- 
rive its name ? 344 

What mountains are there ? What is the climate and soil ? 
What is said respecting the cultivation of the vine ? What other 
productions, animal and vegetable ? 345 

Describe the inhabitanta. What is the prevailing religrion? 
What branches of industry are carried on ? 

What is the government ? Describe the principal town. What 
is the climate ? 

South Eattom Oaut of Africa. Describe Cafi^ria. What is 
the climate ? What animals are found here ? Give some history 
oftheCafires? 346 

What is said of Mozambique ? Describe the town of Mosam- 
bique. Where is Zanguebar ? Give an account of the interior 
of Southern Afiica. 347 

Mrican Islands. Mention the principal islands of Africa. 

Describe Madagascar. What is the number of inhabitants? 
—of what races ? — their pursuits ? 348 

Describe the Comora Islands ? — the Almirante and Seychelle 
Islands. Give an account of Mahe. 

The Island of Bourbon, what is its situation and climate ?^t8 
population ? — their different races ? Describe the principal town. 

Give some history of Mauritius. What are its productions ?— 
its population ? — its chief town ? 349 

Where are the * Canary Islands situated ? What is said ef 
Ferro ? Give an account of the Pei^ of Teneriffe. What is the *'i 
soil at the foot of Teneriffe .'—its productions ? — population ? 350 

Describe the Guinea Islands. Give an account of Fernando 
Po — Ascension. 

Where is St. Helena ?— describe it. What is the climate.'— 
soil? — productions? — population? To whom does this island 
belong ? For what has it been remark&ble ? 3(1 

Australia. What is included under this division <^the globe ? 
What are the principal Islands ? 

JVeio Holland. What is the extent of this island ? What large 

fulfs or bavs has it ? What are the principal rivers ? Wha.1 v^ 
nown of the mountains ? What ia the aQi\> 
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"Where it New Soath Walet ? Where are the navigable rivers 
found ? What it the fiuse of the country ? Give some account 
of the appearance of the country. 363 

Describe the native inhabitants of Australia. How are their 
houses contrived ? On what do they subsist ? 

Jiew South Wales. Give some history of this colony. How is 
it divided ? What is the capital ? — its population ? Mention 
some of the other towns. Describe the climate — the soil and 354 
productions — ^the state of agriculture 

What is the number of inhabitants ? Of whom composed ? 
Describe the settlement of Swan river. 

Van Diemen's Land. Describe this island, its extent, its climate. 
What is the fiuse of the country ? — the principal river^ ? — ^the soil 
and productions ? 355 

Describe the inhabitants. What is raised in this colony f 
How is it governed ? What is the capital ? — ^its population ? 
— the other principal towns ? What is the state of tne colony ? 356 

JVeio Guinea. How is this island situated, what is its extent, 
what is known of the face of it ? Describe the shores. What 
are the productions ? What birds are found there ? 

Describe the inhabitants — their occupations — their trade. 
What is said 0f the Dutch ? 

Jfew Zealand. Of what does this country consist ? Describe 
the islands. What is said of the northern island ? — its climate — 
productions, animal and vegetable ? 357 

Describe the inhabitants. How are they divided ? What is 
their character ? What have been their deaungs with foreigners ? 

JVew Caledonia, Where is this island situated ? What its ex- 
tent and productions ? Give some account of the inhabitants. 358 

Caroline Islands. Where do these islands lie? Give their 
number and some account of them. 

Mulgrave Islands. Give an account of these islands, their pro- 
ductions and inhabitants. 

Friendly Islands. Where are they situated .' What is the prin- 
cipal island ? Describe it. 

Namgatofrs Islands. Where are these situated ? Give some 
account of them — their reception of strangers. 359 

Describe the inhabitants — their houses. On what do they sub- 
sist? What value do they set on foreign manufactures? 

The Society Islands. Where are they situated ? Describe Ota- 
heite. What is its temperature ? — vegetables and animals ? 360 

Describe the Otaheitans — their houses — their government, and 
religion. What has been their treatment of missionaries ? 

Sandtoich Islands. What is the number of these islands? 
Where situated ? Describe Hawaii — the volcano found there. 

Give an account of Oahu. What is the population of these 
islands ? When were they discovered ? What is the climate 
and soil ?— the productions ? What b said of the falling of rain ? 

What was the population of these islands at their discovery ? 

What is the government ? What was the religion formerly ? 
— at the present time ? When was the change produced ? From 
what source have these nations derived their instruction ? 



